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A Doctor 


to Kings 


BY EDMUND GOSSE 


N a glass case at the Roval College 

of Physicians, in London, there re- 

poses, and has reposed since 1825, a 
curious relic of English medical science 
in the seventeenth century, the gold- 
headed cane which the famous Dr. Rad- 
cliffe used to carry with him whenever 
he was driven down to Kensington Palace 
to feel the pulse of kings and queens. 
When he died, Radcliffe leit this cane 
to the most brilliant and most devoted 
of his younger contemporaries, Dr. Rich- 
ard Mead, who carried it about with him 
until the close of his useful life, when 
his suecessor bore it. It is unlike all 
ther known physicians’ canes of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries im 
that, instead of a metal knob containing 
a cavity for aromatic vinegar—to pro- 
tect against deadly smells and infections, 

the gold head takes the form of a cross- 
bar. It was specially made to the order 
of the most original and imperious doe 
tor of his day, in defiance of tradition 
and custom; and in the angularity of its 
richly chased top we may see reflected 
the gifts and the tempers which made 
Dr. Radcliffe alternately deted on and 
rejected by a succession of royal patients. 

Whatever regrets we may feel for the 
romantic surroundings of life two hun- 
dred years ago, there is certainly hot one 
of us who is unwell who can wish to be 


transplanted to the seventeenth century. 


It is true that medical science was be- 
ginning to make rapid progress, but in 
the practical part of the business there 
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was a vast need of improvement. Th 
physicians of the day were empirical and 
they were rough. Voltaire said that doc 

ters poured drugs of which they knew 

little into human bodies of which they 

knew less, and what was true in 1750 
had been trebly true in 1650. We know 

that the dramatists,made ceaseless fun 
of the doctors, and their gibes were not 
ill-deserved. The professional conditions 
of the exercise of medicine were not yet 
fixed, and the genuine physician was 
hampered by the existence of legions of 
quacks, with whom the law was almost 
powerless to deal. These charlatans 
greatly impressed the vulgar, whom they 
received in fantastic dresses, seated in a 
velvet chair, with a dried crocodile 
hanging over their heads, and the celestial 
and terrestrial globes on either hand. 

The vogue of these popular quacks was 
greatly encouraged by the pomposity and 
exclusiveness of the regular practitioners. 
There were very good men, of course, 
among these latter, but the tendency was 
not favorable to the finest virtue. Down 
to the Restoration there was nothing that 
could compare with the honorable abne- 
gation of a modern country practitioner, 
lhe physician had little or no private 
practice among people who could not pay 
him, and the element of pity had hardly 
come into existence. The most success- 
tul members of the profession were those 
who secured the most fashionable prac- 
tice, and no doctor was expect d to waste 
an hour of his time over a patient who 
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could not reward him handsomely. It is 
unfortunate that we possess so few par- 
ticulars about the life of that truly great 
and 


admirable man Thomas Sydenham, 


who seems to have been the earliest prac- 
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way in which they were used was arrogant 
and unfeeling. The physicians in charge 
seem to have treated the poor patients 
with haughty neglect. Sir Samuel Garth. 
one of themselves, describes the feasts of 

doctors at the hospitals, 


and how the want of 











elbow-room was made 

up for by the abundance 

of wine: 

Cloy’d with variety, they 
surfeit , 

Whilst the wan patients 


there, 


on thin gruel fare, 


know, 
himself to th 
poor, and was rewarded 
the hatred of the 
rest of the doctors. 
After the Restoration, 
an improvement set in. 
It was not, however, 
until 1663 that the Col 


lege of Physicians took 


Sydenham, we 


devoted 


by 


pains to bar their fold 
against black sheep, and 
the status of the 
profession. All were 


raise 


not quacks, however, 
who were not recog- 


nized practitioners. 
Mrs. Holder, the “ rare 
she-surgeon,” who earn 
ed the envy and hatred 
of the court doctors by 








Dr (1624-89) 


Painted by an unknown artist 


THOMAS SYDENHAM 


titioner 


in England to conceive for his 
profession a loftier aim than the making 
Sydenham leads off the splen- 
did roll of doctors who have been public 
henefactors. In his early youth at Ox- 
ford by the 
wretched teaching in the medical school, 


of money. 


his studies were delayed 
which consisted entirely in reading the 
Greek and Latin texts of certain ancient 
particularly Galen and Hip- 
poerates, but still more by the extraordi- 
fact that in 1640, and much later, 
existed no sort of hospital in the 
city of Oxford. 

There were hospitals, of course, in Lon- 
don, ancient and well endowed, but the 


Ww ri ters, 


nary 
thers 





curing a wound in the 
hand of Charles II., 
was doubtless a very 
skilful dresser; and 


Valentine Greatorex 
(or Greatrakes), “the stroker,” was the 
unconscious father of the whole science 
of massage. 

The apothecaries ground down the poor 
by the high prices which they charged 
for necessary drugs, of which they held 
In that curious poem “ The 
Dispensary ” we find a picture of what 
sick people found when they scraped 
enough money together to venture upon 
a visit to the apothecary: 


a monopoly. 


His shop the gazing vulgar’s eyes employs 
With foreign trinkets and domestic toys. 
Here mummies lay most reverently stale, 
And here the tortoise hung her coat of mail; 
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Not far from some huge shark’s devouring 
head 

fhe flying-fish their finny pinions spread; 

\loft in rows large poppy-heads were strung, 

And, near, a scaly alligator hung; 

In this place, drugs in musty heaps decayed, 

In that, dried bladders and drawn teeth 


were laid. 


The apothecary was willing and even 
nasious to draw up prescriptions himself, 
and to persuade his clients that it was 
useless to apply to a doctor at all. For 
their own advantage, therefore, as well 
as for that of the poor, the College of 
Physicians determined to pre scribe gratis 
it the London hospitals, and to supply 
medicines at cost price. In 1688 a publie 
dispensary was opened in Warwick Lane, 
but the apothecaries were so powerful that 
this charity was practically stifled, and 
it was not until 1697 that it was started 
on a firm basis by the active and benevy- 
olent Sir Samuel Garth. 

It was about the same year that Dr. 
Richard Short surprised the town by at- 
tending the sick poor in their own cellars 
and garrets—a thing that had never be- 
fore been attempted. When this estima- 
ble man died, in 1708, his death was 
attributed to these unselfish labors in 
visiting the sick. 
soft Ovidian 
verse” was admired by two generations- 
those of Dryden and of Pope,—Garth was 
physician in ordinary to George I. From 
carly times kings had had doctors at- 
tached to their persons, and in the seven- 


An amiable poet, whose “ 


teenth century it became the reasonable 
ambition of every clever young physician 
io climb, through some aristocratic con- 
nection, to court itself. The honor and 
the reward did not prevent the doctors 
from adopting a curious attitude of in- 
dependence that seems out of harmony 
with the obsequiousness which was cul- 
tivated in high social circles. When 
James I. sent for Dr. William Butler to 
attend him in sudden illness at New- 
market, the distinguished practitioner was 
very unwilling to come. Persuaded at 
last that he must, he rode out of Cam- 
bridge with the soldier who had been sent 
to fetch him at his side. When they had 
gone half-way, Dr. Butler pretended to 
pause for some purpose, and bolted home 
as fast as he could. The messenger gal- 
loped after him and caught him, and 
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making the doctor ride in front, kept the 
point of his halberd in the small of his 
back until he had convoyed him safely 
to the bedside of royalty. 

Much of this rough reluctance marked 
the conduct of the great Dr. John Rad- 
cliffe, who, among so many learned and 
famous men, takes his place at the head 
of all English practitioners at the close 
of the seventeenth century. He was, 
without doubt, a great reformer in his 
own day, but his soul was mightily vexed 
by the ill doings of his neighbors. He 
did not bear fools gladly, nor did he 
hasten to put the best possible construc- 
tion on what his learned brethren did 
or failed to do. There was a very rough 
edge to Radcliffe’s tongue, and he did 
He used it to- 
wards his rival as a court doctor, Dr. 
William Gibbons, whom he had hated 
from his undergraduate days. But it is 
not Radcliffe, but Radeliffe’s eminent po- 
litical opponent, Garth, who says the 
The latter 
was supposed to let his patients slip 
through his fingers, and it is Garth, not 
Radclifie, who makes Gibbons say: 


not hesitate to use it. 


cruelest things of Gibbons. 


Oxford and all her passing-bells can tell 

By this right arm what mighty numbers fell; 

Whilst others merely asked whole months 
to slay, 

1 oft dispatch’d the patient in a day... . 

Some fell by laudanum, and some by steel, 

And death in ambush lay in every pill. 


Radcliffe had quarrelled with Gibbons 
and called him an “old Nurse” when 
they were young men together at Oxford 
during the Civil War, and he had had 
the mortification of seeing the hated rival 
rise to the height of a fashionable prac- 
tice. Like Svdenham, Radcliffe ridiculed 
the lectures in Galen and Hippocrates, 
which were the sole instruction in his 
profession which a medical student got 
at Oxford in those days, and he did much 
to enlarge the field of medical teaching 
in England and make it practical. He 
was an uncompromising bear, growling 
at everything and everybody. In 1677 he 
was kept out of a faculty in Lincoln Col- 
lege because he had jeered at the rector’s 
fondness for Gothie studies. Master Rad- 
cliffe had his joke and lost his faculty. 
But when an epidemic of smallpox broke 
over Oxford, the young man showed his 
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and 
ot 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. 
We learn that by 1684—that to 
only some 
after he 


extrem ly 


that of a 


Interesting 
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Radcliffe 
substantially 
he 


what 


to London 
was 

wealthy, and 
able to 


generally 


was 
do it is 
supposed was 
Gull 


centuries later, namely, 


invented by two 


insist on being paid 
two guineas instead of 
one for a consultation. 
If he was sent for from 
the country, he charged 
twenty guineas a day, 
and in the time of his 
great celebrity he seems 
to have made this 
charge for a single town 


visit. No wonder that, 
though he died com- 
paratively early and 


spent largely, he left a 
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Sik SAMUEL G Port AND PHYSICIAN 
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in London and Westminster,” but in 
those days polities had all to do with 
a court doctor’s suecess. Dr. Lower got 
mixed up with the Titus Oates Plot, and 
joined the Whigs in 1678. This was 
Radecliffe’s chance, and, a very vigorous, 
umbitious, and undaunted young fellow 


of eight-and-twenty, he struck a blow for 
Lower’s practice and secured it. 

Almost all that ean still be 
about the career of Radcliffe 
in a diverting volume, now quite scarce, 
published in 1715 by a man called Will- 
Pittis—rather a disreputable hack- 
writer, who had stood three times in the 


pillory. The portrait he gives of Radcliffe 


learned 
found 


is 


iam 


fortune of £100,000—a 
very large sum indeed 
in those day s. 

The boldness of his 
wit was very diverting 
to those of his clients 
who were not oftended 
by it When he per- 
ceived, however, that 

ind Cockerell, London his company was only 


1061-1719) 


required that he might 
act as a buffoon, he had 


ready ways of reven- 
ging himself, and a de 
lightful tale is told of his mode of 
dealing with a noble lord who had 
nothing the matter with him, and who 


sent for Radcliffe to be entertained by 
his conversation. The reply he made was 
witty and final, but cannot be repeated. 
Radcliffe rose but slowly into the highest 
practice. At last he had the opportunity 
of curing two of the favorites of King 
William ITT., who doted upon those whom 
admitted to intimacy. At this 
moment the favor of the Orange court 
was open to him, but Radcliffe had the 
prudence to draw back, not choosing, so 
Pittis conjectures, “to declare himself in 
that ticklish state of public affairs.” 


he his 
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He becamu evel lv-phys \ ‘ G 
to the Princess of Denmark, and, against : she Lit rome 
s will, he was firmly pushed up-stairs d vet the attront Wilham 
nto court Tavor. He was famous, beyond I11.. I ever, le rhe I alu Rad- 
| other doctors of his time, for his skill liffe’s skill, and to forgive his surly 
treating asthma, and although William tongue; and when he cured the Earl of 


LIT. never really liked his 


rough tongue, Albemarle in 1695, the King offered to 


complication of ailments forced the imake him a baronet. Radcliffe charac 
King to consult him. On one ocea- teristically, but not graciously, replied 
n, we are quaintly told, he saved the that a baronet’s patent was “likely to 
King’s life by “keeping him spitting for be of no use to him.” Extraordinary 
e space of half a quarter of an hour.” were the liberties which Radeliffe took 


The King’s sister, aft 
(Anne, a harre 


man.—disliked Radeliff 


rwards Queen with William IIL, who came at last to 


ww-minded and dictatorial depend upon him implicitly. But the 


from the first, doct rs tongue went too far at last, for 


ut she was obliged to employ him for early in 1700 the King, being in distress 


erself, and then for the sickly succession with dropsy, bid Radcliffe examine his 


f her children. Queen Mary gave him, ankles and say what he thought of them. 


n 1691, a fee tf 1000 gwuine 


for having The doctor roughly replied, “ Why, truly, 


as 


of her reyal ! would not have your two legs for your 


nephew, the Duke of Gloucester, who three kingdoms.” This was too much. 


g ot 


I 


vos, if his mother had 
to temper and dismissed 
the great doctor. When 
Queen Mary herself 
was dangerously ill 
with smallpox, Radelith 

was not consulted until 
too late. At last, the 
doctors in attendance 

losing their heads, Rad 

cliffe was implore | to 


take up th exuse, but 


refused, saying that 
he did not need to see 
more than the doctors’ 
prescriptions to know 
that she was virtually 
a dead woman, whom 
nothing could save from 


the results of “ unskil- 
ful hands” and “im 
proper medicines.” 

his was not courtly; 
and still less obsequi- 
ous was Radcliffe to 
the Princess Anne, who 
sent for him, only to 
be told that “ your 
Highness’s distemper is 
nothing but the vapors, 
and you are in as good 
a state of health as any 
woman breathing.’’ 
Anne immediately dis- 
missed him, and sent 


ne 


England, per- and Radcliffe was banished from court. 


it given way As he went, by way of an agreeable com 
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QUEEN ANNE 


Painted by John Closterman (1656-1713) about 1698 
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pliment, he predicted the date of the 
King’s speedy death, and he predicted 
it correctly 


When Anne came to the throne she 
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Prince’s bedside. He consented, how 
ever, to give an alleviating prescrip 
tion, and in his former obliging man 
ner predicted, correctly, the day on 
which the patient 
would die. 











The culmination, 
however, of Radcliffe’s 
amazing independence 
was reached when 
Queen Anne _hersel{ 
was stricken with mor 
tal illness. It is not 
quite certain what did 
actually happen upon 
this occasion, for econ 
flicting stories are told 
in the memoirs of the 
times, But it seems 
clear that again, as in 
so many previous in 
stances, the fashionabl 
doctors tried to do 
without Radcliffe until 
it was too late. In a 
letter of his own he 
excuses himself for not 
going to the Queen 
when he was summone 


by saying, “I know 
the nature of attending 
crowned heads, in their 
last moments, too well 
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Dr. RICHARD MEAD (1673-1754 


Painted by Allan Ramsay 


did not forget her deep resentment 
against the bold physician. Urged by the 
Earl of Godolphin to consult him for the 
gout, she said that if she did so, Dr. 
Radcliffe would not come to see her, but 
would send her a message “ that her ail- 
ment was nothing else but the vapors.” 
Those about the Queen, however, con- 
tinued to consult him privately, “ behind 
the curtains,” although she would never 
see him. At last, when her unhappy hus- 
band, Prince George, was in the agonies 
of death, the Queen consented to call for 
Radcliffe, and promised him every favor 
he could ask for. He came, but bluntly 
told her that the Prince’s disease had 
been treated so unskilfully “that noth- 
ing but death could relieve his Royal 
Highness,” and refused to go to the 





rd Cocker Louder to be fond of waiting 


upon them without b 
ing sent for by a proper 
authority.” According 
to one account, he 
replied to the order of Council that it 
would be time enough to wait upon her 
Majesty the next day. Pittis says that 
he knew the Queen’s case was desperate, 
and did not think it at all proper to dis- 
turb her “in her last moments.” At any 
rate, he did not go, and Queen Anne died. 
The popular cry imputed Queen Anne’s 
death, most unfairly, to Dr. Radcliffe’s 
neglect. His former friend, Sir John 
Pakington, moved in the House of Com- 
mons that the physician should be sum- 
moned to the bar. This was not done, but 
Radcliffe received several anonymous let- 
ters, informing him that if he appeared 
in any public place he would be torn in 
pieces, and his terror of being murdered 
brought on a fit of apoplexy, from which 
he died on the 1st of November, 1714. 
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BY ANNE 


HE full effulgence of cloudless mid 
summer enveloped the place. The 
lawns, bright and soft, sloped for 
half a mile to the sweetbrier hedge. 
Among them wound the drive, now and 
vain crossing the stone bridges of the 
small, eurving lake which gave the estate 
Lakeholm. To the left 
of the house a coppice of bronze beeches 


> ts affected name 


— 


shone with dark lustre; clumps of rhodo 
dendrons enlivened the green with splash 


A es of color. Lombardy poplars, with their 


vibbetlike erectness, bordered the roads 
| intersected them with mathematical 
shadows; here and there rose a feathery 
elm or a maple of wide-branched beauty. 
lo the right, a shallow fall of terraces 
led to the Italian garden, Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
chief pride, now a glory of matched and 
: patterned color and a dazzle of spray 
from marble basins. Beyond all the care 
ful, exotic beauty of the place, the wide 
valley dipped away, alternate meadow 
ind grove, until it met the silvery shiv 
er of willows marking the course of the 
river. Beyond that again, the hills, sol 
emn in unbroken green, rose to cloud 
touched heights. 
Before the house Brockton’s new auto 
4 mobile waited. Tle himself leaned against 
stone pillar of the piazza, facing his 
hostess, who sat on the edge of a chair 
in the tense attitude of protest against 
delay. She had searcely recovered from 
her waking crossness yet, and found her- 
self more irritated than amused at the 
eccentricities of her guest. She was won- 
dering with unusual asperity why a man 
with such lack-lustre blue eyes dared to 
j wear a tie of such brilliant contrast. He 
interrupted her musings. 
“Miss Harned seems mighty stand- 
offish these days.” 
“ Millicent is a little difficult,” admitted 
Millicent’s cousin. 





“What do you suppose it is? She 
seemed all smooth enough in New York 
last winter, and even in the spring aft- 





“And Angels Came-”’ 


O HAGAN 


er But now He paused again with 
out finishing his sentence. “ And I had 
counted on your influence to make her 
more approachable.” 

“Oh, Millicent is having a struggle 
with her better nature, that is all,” laugh 
ed Mrs. Dinsmore. “ It’s hard living with 
her during the process, but she’s adorable 
once her noble impulses have been van 
quished and she’s comfortably like the 
rest of the world again.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” said 
the downright Mr. Broekton. 

“No?” Mrs. Dinsmore was sure that 
the impertinence of her monosyllable 
would be lost upon her elderly protégé. 
‘1T’ll make it clear to you, if I can. Mil- 
licent, you know, has nothing 

“With that figure and that face?” 
interrupted Brockton, with gallant en 
thusiasm. 

‘I was speaking in your terms, Mr. 
Brockton,” said the lady, with suave hau 
teur. “Of course all of us count my 
cousin’s charm and accomplishments, 
though we do not inventory them as pos- 
sessions far above rubies. But in the 
valuation of the ’change she has nothing. 
Oh, she may manage to extract five or six 
hundred a year from some investments 
of my uncle, and she has the old Harned 
That might 
bring in as much as seven hundred dol- 


place in New Hampshire. 


lars if the abandoned farm-fever were 
still on 

‘By ginger!” boasted Brockton, whose 
expletives lacked fon, “it’s more than 
I had when I started.” 

“So I remember your saying before. 
But I fear that my cousin is not a finan- 
‘ial genius. What I meant by her strug- 
gles with her better nature is that she 
sometimes tries to thwart us when we 
want to make things easy for her. Her 
better nature had a fearful tussle with 
her common sense about five years ago, 
when Aunt Jessie asked her to go abroad; 
and it nearly overcame her frivolity and 
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her vanity last winter when I met her at 
the dock and insisted upon having her 
spend the winter with me, and our second 
cousin, Alicia Broome, offered to be re- 
sponsible for her wardrobe. But, thanks 
be,” she added, laughing, “ the world, the 
flesh, and the devil won. So cheer up, 
Mr. Brockton. It may happen again.” 

“Oh, [I’m not hopeless by any manner 
of means. I want her pretty badly, and 
I’m used to getting what 1 want. I told 
her, out and out, when she turned me 
down, back there in May, that if she 
were a young girl I wouldn’t urge her any 
more, after what she said about her feel- 
ings. But she wasn’t, and I thought she 
could look at a proposition from a plain 
business point of view.” 

“You told her that? You mentioned 
to her that she was no longer a young 
girl?’ Mrs. Dinsmore’s laugh rippled 
delightedly on the air. 

“T did. Oh, I'm used to bargaining,” 
he rejoined, proudly. “I always could 
make the other fellow see what he’d lose 
by refusing my offers. And I got her 
io take the matter under consideration. 
| heard somewhere that she was inter- 
ested in some philanthropy. Well, money 
comes in handy in charity.” He grinned 
broadly at Mrs. Dinsmore. 

At that moment her protégé was ex- 
tremely distasteful to the lady. But she 
was a philosopher where marriage was 
concerned, and she whole-heartedly hoped 
that her cousin Millicent would not dally 
too long with her opportunity and allow 
ihe matrimonial prize to escape. She was 
sincerely fond of Millicent, and desired for 
her the best things in the world. She some- 
times said so with touching earnestness. 

* She told me ” Mr. Brockton stumbled 
slightly—* that there wasn’t any one else.” 

“There isn’t. She has her train—she’s 
enormously admired—but there is no one 
in whom she is sentimentally interested. 
And Aunt Jessie says it was so all the 
time they were in Europe.” 

* Wasn’t there ever?” he demanded. 

“My dear Mr. Brockton, Millicent is 
twenty-nine, as you reminded her, and 
she’s a normal woman! Of course there 
have been some ones—her music-master 
at fourteen, I dare say, and an actor at 
sixteen, and a young curate at eighteen— 
oh, of course I’m jesting. But I sup- 
pose she was somewhat like other girls. 
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She was engaged at nineteen—and li 
must have been quite twenty-three! No, 
I should dismiss all jealousy of her past 
if | were you.” 

* Engaged ?” 

Mrs. Dinsmore wondered suddenly if 
she had been wise, after all, to admit 
that widely known fact. 

“Oh ves, a bread-and-butter engage 
ment. My uncle was notoriously inade- 
quate in all practical affairs; he was a 
scholar and something of a recluse and 
the most charming geutleman I ever saw, 
but a child in worldly matters,—a child! 
It ended, Vou set on 

“ Tiow did it end?” 

* Oh, poor Will Hayter died.” 

“ Dead long?” 

Five or six years.” 

“Well, I''m not afraid of dead men.” 
Brockton laughed in relief. Mrs. Dins- 
more did not point out to him from her 
more subtle knowledge that constancy to 


“ 


the unchanging dead is sometimes easier 
than constancy to the variable living. 
She was only too glad to have the in- 
evitable disclosure made lightly and the 
truth dismissed without frightening off 
the desirable suitor. “And certainly 
Miss Harned don’t look as if, as if—” 

“ Any irremediable grief were gnawing 
at her damask cheek (—” 

“What’s this about damask cheeks?” 
The question came along with a swirl of 
skirts from the great hall. “ Cousin 
Anna, don’t hate me for keeping you so 
long. Mr. Brockton, I owe you a thou- 
sand apologies.” 

Some of those who admitted Millicent 
Harned’s charm declared that it lay in 
her voice, Always there sounded through 
its music the note of eagerness, with eager- 
ness’s underlying hint of pathos. Her 
tones were like her face, her motions, her- 
self. Impulse, merriment, yearning, and 
the shadow of melancholy dwelt in her 
eyes and shaped her lips to sensitive 
curves. She was tall, and her motions 
were of a spontaneous grace, swifter and 
more changeful than most women’s. 

“You have been a disgracefully long 
time, Millicent,” her cousin answered her 
apology. “ But ”’—she looked at the beau- 
tifully gowned figure, the lovely, imagina- 
tive face, thereby, like a good showman, 
calling Mr. Brockton’s attention to them 
—“ we'll forgive you.” 
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“Oh, it wasn’t primping that kept me. 
| stopped for a few minutes at the school- 
om door. Poor Lena! She seemed to 


feeling the responsibilities of erudition 
erribly this morning. She showed me 
her botany slides with such an air! Do 

uu know what genus has the rostel- 

m, Anna i? 

“No, I don’t,” said Anna, shortly. 
‘And Lena’s growing up a perfect young 
prig. I'll have to change governesses. 
Heaven knows what I'll draw next time! 
The last one had charm, but no learning, 
ind mighty little intelligence. This one 
has no manner at all, and is of eney 
lopediec information. A daughter’s a 
terrible responsibility.” 

“Tsn’t she?” Millicent’s tone was one 
of affectionate raillery as she gathered her 
draperies about her in the automobile. 
The notion of Anna’s responsibilities 
amused her; Anna was so untouched by 
them—as smooth-skinned, as slim and 
vivacious, as the forty-year-old mother of 
two boys entering college, a girl in the 
schoolroom and another in the nursery, 
as she had been as a débutante. 

“Oh, you may make fun,” said Anna, 
snapping open the frothy thing she called 
a sunshade, “ but you don’t know how I 
lie awake nights, shuddering lest Lena 
grow up a near-sighted girl with no color 
and serious views.” 

Millicent only smiled as the great 
machine moved off. The sunshine, the 
rare and ordered beauty of the place, the 
fragrance of the soft winds, all lapped 
her in indolenee. As they neared the gate 
that gave upon the open road, a turn 
brought them in sight of the front of 
the house. It was very beautiful. She 
breathed deeply in the content of the 
sight—the delicate lines, the soft color, 
the perfection of detail. In the gardens 
were stained, mellow columns and balus- 
trades which Anna had brought from the 
dismantled palace in the Italian hills 
where she had found them. Everywhere 
wealth made its subtlest, most delicate 
appeal to her eyes. 

“ My house,” thought Millicent, as they 
shot out of the grounds, “ shall be differ- 
ent, but as beautiful. The Tudor style, 
I think, and for my out-of-door glory 
a vast rose-garden,—acres, if I please!” 
Then she called sternly to her straying 
imagination. She was picturing what 
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she might have as the wife of the man 
before her—the man whose first proposal 
she had unhesitatingly refused, whose ap- 
pearance at Lakeholm she had regarded 
as proof of disloyalty on Anna’s part—the 
man who at the best represented to her 
only the artistic possibilities of riches. 
She dismissed her reverie with a frown 
and joined in the talk. 

“Do you know,” she confessed, “I for- 
get where it is that we are going?” 

“We're coming back to the Monroes’ 
for luncheon,” Mrs. Dinsmore reminded 
her. “But Mr. Brockton is going to 
skim over most of the Berkshires first. 
1 think you said you hadn’t been in this 
part of the country before, Mr. Brockton 9” 

“ No,” said Brockton, “I haven’t had 
much chance to get acquainted with 
the playgrounds of the country. I’ve been 
too busy earning a holiday. But I’ve 
earned it all right.” He turned to em- 
phasize his boast with a nod toward Mil- 
licent. She blushed. His very chauffeur 
must redden at his braggart air, she 
thought. The Tudor castle grew dim in 
her vision. 

“What do vou think of the bubble, 
Miss Harned?” he went on. “ Goes like 
a bird, don’t she ?” 

“Indeed she does,” answered Milli- 
cent, characteristically making immediate 
atonement in voice and look for the men- 
tal criticism of the moment before. “ It’s 
re ally going like a bird. I don’t suppose 
we shall ever have a sensation more 
like flying.” 

“Not until our celestial pinions are 
adjusted,” said Anna. Brockton laughed, 
but Millicent went on: 

“ Seriously, the loveliest belief I ever 
lost was the one in the wings with which 
my virtues should be at last rewarded. 
To breast the ether among the whirling 
stars,—didn’t you ever lie awake and 
think of the possibility of that, Anna?” 

“Never! I’m no poet in a state of 
suffocation, as I sometimes suspect you 
of being.” 

“As for heaven,” declared Brockton, 
‘T don’t take much stock in all that. 
We’re here—we know that—and we'd bet- 


ter make the most of it. ‘For all we know, 


it’s our last chance to have a good time. 
Better take all that’s coming to you here 
and now, Miss Harned, and not count 
much on those wings of yours.” 
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Millicent smiled mechanically. Could 
any Elizabethan garden of delight com- 
pensate for the misery of having each 
butterfly of fancy crushed between Lem- 
uel Brockton’s big hands in this fashion ¢ 

They were entering a village. Before 
them was the triangular green with the 
soldier’s monument upon it. About it 
were the post-office, the stores, the small 
neat houses of the place . A white church, 
tall-steepled, green-shuttered, rose behind 
the monument, and with it dominated 
the square. A wagon or two toiled lazily 
along the road; before the stores a few 
dusty buggies were tied. The place 
seemed drowsy to stagnation in the 
summer heat. Why, Millicent wonder- 
ed, were towns so crude and unlovely 
in the midst of a country so benignant- 
ly beautiful ¢ 

There was a sudden explosive sound, 
and, with a crunch and a jerk which al- 
most threw them from their seats, the 
machine came to a standstill. Brockton 
and his chauffeur were out in an instant, 
the one peering beneath, the other ex- 
amining more closely. He emerged in a 
moment, and there was a jargon of ex- 
planation, unintelligible to the two wom- 
en. All that Anna and Millicent un- 
derstood was that the accident was not 
serious; that they would be delayed only 
a few minutes, and that Brockton was 
very angry with some one for the mishap. 
The two men worked together. Anna 
looked at her cousin. 

“T’m dead sleepy,” she half whispered. 
“The wind in my face and the sun are 
too soporific for me. Let us not say a 
word to each other.” 

“You read last night,” Millicent ac- 
cused her. “ But I don’t feel particularly 
conversational myself.” 

She leaned back and surveyed the 
scene again. She could read the words 
graved on the granite block beneath the 
bronze soldier: 

“To the men of Warren who fought 
that their country might be whole and 
their fellows free this tribute of love 
is erected.” 

And there followed the honor-roll of 
Warren’s fallen. 

Millicent’s sensitive lips quivered a lit- 
tle. Her ready imagination pictured 
them coming to this very square, perhaps, 
—the men of Warren. Boys from the hill 





farms, men from the village shops, th 
blacksmith who had worked in the light of 
yonder old forge, the carpenter who was 
father to the one now leisurely hammer- 
ing a yellow L upon that weather-stained 
house,—she saw them all. What had led 
them? What call had sounded in their 
ears that they should leave their plough- 
shares in the furrows, their tills, their 
anvils, and their benches? What better 
thing had stirred with the primeval in 
stinct for fight, with the unquenchable, 
restless longing for adventure, to send 
them forth? She read the words again 
“that their country might be whole and 
their fellows free.” 

She moved impatiently. For now an 
old shadowy theory of hers—an inherit 
ance from the theories of the recluse, he1 
father — stirred from a_ long - drugged 
quiet: a theory that there was a disin 
tegrating unpatriotism in the untouched, 
charmed life of riches she and her fellows 
sought. She felt the disturbing convic 
tion that those common men—she could 
almost hear their blundering speech, se« 
their uncouth yawns at the sights and 
sounds of beauty on which she fed her 
soul—that those men had wells of life 
within them purer, sweeter, than she. 
She averted her eyes from the monument. 

“TIoney!” called a voice, full-throated 
and loving—“ honey, where are you?” 

There was a play-tent on the little 
patch of yard before the brown cottage 
to the left. The voice had come from 
the narrow piazza. Millicent shivered as 
she looked at it, with its gingerbread 
decorations already succumbing to the 
strain of the seasons. The answer came 
from the tent: 

“Tere I am, muvver. Did you want 
me ¢” 

She came out—a child of five or six 
years. The round-eyed solemnity of 
babyhood had not left her yet. She 
brought her small doll family with her, 
and a benevolent collie ambled beside her. 
Her mother watched, tenderness beauti- 
fying her brown eyes: she was a young 
woman, no older than Millicent, but her 
face was more lined than Anna’s; a strand 
of dark hair was blown across her cheek; 
there were fruit stains on her apron. All 
the marks of a busy household life were 
about her, all the bounteous restfulness 
of a woman well beloved, and the anxieties 
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of a loving woman. She gave the auto- 
mobile a passing glance, but it had no 
interest for her. Her eyes came back 
to earess the young thing which toiled 
up the steps to her, babbling of a morn- 
ing’s events in the tent. 

‘Yes, sweetheart, that was very nice,” 
she said, in answer to some breathless 
demand for sympathy. “ And mother has 
brought you the bread and jam she prom- 
ised you this morning. Will you eat it 
here, or in the tent? I think it’s cool- 
cr here.” 

“Couldn’t I come into the kitchen to 
eat it, where you are?” 

“ Why, yes, honey, if you want to.” 

The door closed upon the vision of 
intimate love. Millicent saw Lena walk- 
g sedately with the governess of no 
charm and encyclopedic information. 

“ Now we’re all right,” called Brockton, 
loudly. “ Upon my word, Mrs. Dinsmore, 
I think you were asleep! Miss Harned, 
you can’t be as entertaining as I thought 
if your cousin falls asleep with you.” 

‘But think how soothing I must be; 
that’s even better than to be entertaining.” 

‘By ginger! I never found that out— 

at you were soothing, I mean.” It was 
evident that Mr. Brockton intended a 
compliment. Anna Dinsmore saw the 
annoyed red whip out upon Millicent’s 
cheeks. She interposed a few ready, ir- 
relevant questions before the tide of 
Brockton’s flattery. 

They made their swift way through the 


hills, sometimes overlooking the winding 
course of the river, sometimes skirting 
the great estates of the region, again 
whizzing noisily through an old village. 
Anna and Brockton sustained the weight 
Millicent smiled in 
vague sympathy with their laughter and 
joined at random in the talk. Obstinate- 
ly her mind had stayed behind her—with 
the men of Warren, with the round-faced 
child, and the woman to whose life love 
and not art gave all its beauty. 

They approached one of the larger old 
towns of the country—a place with a 
bustling main street and elm - shaded 
thoroughfares branching from it. Here 
were ample, well-kept lawns and houses 
of prosperous dignity. It seemed charm- 
ing to Millicent with its air of unhurried 
activity or undrowsy repose. 

“What is this, Anna?” she asked. 


ot conversation. 
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Anna told her. 

“ Rivertield?” Millicent repeated th 
name, but in a strange voice. Anna 
stared a little. 

‘Yes. Why? Do you know any one 
here ?” 

“No.” The word trickled slowly, un- 
willingly, from Millicent. 

“ Lovely town, and there are some good 
places outside,” said Anna. “The Os- 
tranders have one, and Jimson, the artist. 
But the native city, or whatever you call 
it, is adorable. It has that air of re- 
warded virtue which makes one ashamed 
of one’s life 

“T wish ”—Millicent still spoke remote- 
ly, as if out of a sleep—*I wish, Mr. 
Brockton, that we might find a little 
library and museum they have here.” 

- Why, of course!” 

“ Are you going to compare it with the 
Vatican, Millicent?’ asked Anna, flip- 
pantly. Millicent turned a distant, starry 
gaze upon her cousin. 

“ No,” she said; and then, in a flash of 
sympathy and fright, Anna remembered 
that it had been for some little Berkshire 
town that Will Hayter had built a library 
and museum just before his death, six 
years before—the town from which his 
family had originally come. Her memory 
worked rapidly, constructing the story. 
The blood dyed her face at the thought 
of her obtuseness. Then she set her lips 
firmly. She had done her best; if a wan- 
ton fate chose to interfere now and make 
Millicent slave to the phantom of her 
early, radiant love, she, Anna, could do 
no more ! 

“Tlere we are, I guess,” called Brock- 
ton. The machine shot into a_ broad 
street. A promenade between a double 
row of elms down its centre gave it a 
spacious dignity. The modest court- 
house stood on one side, as green-bowered 
as if Justice were a smiling goddess; a 
few churches broke the stretch of houses. 
And on the other side the library and 
museum stood. 

“Pretty little building, but plain,” 
commented Brockton, making disparaging 
note of its graceful severity. 

“Tt’s exactly suited to the place; it 
epitomizes its spirit,” said Anna, glibly. 
“Tt’s austere without being forbidding—a 
perfect Colonial adaptation of the Greek. 
And T love that pale buff tint.” 
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Millicent made no architectural ob- 
ervation. Instead she said: “If you 
don’t mind, I should like to go in for 
a while. You could pick me up later, 
perhaps on your way back to— Where is 
it we are lunching ?” 

Consternation looked out of Anna’s 
eyes, bewilderment out of Brockton’s. 
But Millicent turned to them with such 
gxentle command in her gaze that they 
could offer no protest. 

“ Come back in half an hour, if you are 
ready,” she said. Upon Anna, whose 
baffled look followed her up the flagging 
between the close-clipt lawns, there came 
the feeling that she was leaving her 
cousin alone with the beloved dead. 

“ Now what—” began Brockton, in full- 
toned protest,—* what the—” 

“That was the last thing Will Hayter 
did,” — Anna interrupted his question. 
“And the first, so to speak. It was a 
fairly important commission. Jessup, the 
Trya Drop liniment man, came from 
Riverfield—he has a mammoth place out- 
side now. When he began to coin money 
faster than the mint, he gave lots of 
things to his birthplace—which has al- 
ways blushed for him. It’s prouder that 
Whittier once spent Sunday with one of 
its citizens than that Alonzo Jessup is its 
son. Well, he gave the library and mu- 
seum, and the commission went to Will 
Hayter. The Hayters came from here 
two or three generations ago. It was 
just before his death, and Millicent has 
been abroad almost ever since. So she 
had never seen it.” 

Brockton gave a look of speechless 
chagrin at his hostess, which she an- 
swered haughtily: 

“My dear Mr. Brockton, after all, 
I never undertook to be a marriage- 
broker!” Then she glanced at the chauf- 
feur and forbore. 

Meantime Millicent sat in one of the 
square exhibition-halls. The sweet air, 
with the scent of hay from the farther 
country faintly impregnating it, blew 
through the quiet. No one else shared 
the room with her. The even light 
soothed her eyes, the stillness calmed the 
fluttering apprehension in her breast 
which had presaged she knéw not what 
fresh anguish of loss. There were pic- 
tures on the walls—one or two not despi- 
cable originals which Trya Drop Jessup 








had given, many copies, and a few speci- 
mens of Riverfield’s native talent. But 
she saw none of them, any more than one 
sees the windows and the paintings in a 
great cathedral in the first fulness of 
reverence. To her this was a sacred place. 
That grief had lost its poignancy, that 
youth and health with cruel insistence 
had reasserted their sway over her life, 
did not mean forgetfulness, unfaith. 

“Truly, truly,”—she almost breathed 
the words aloud,—“ there has been no 
other one. That was my love, young as 
we were. But I must fill up the days—| 
must fill up the days.” 


Her eyes were fixed unseeingly up 
a great canvas at the other end of thx 
hall. Some Riverfield hand had por 
trayed a Riverfield imagination’s concep- 
tion of the moment in the life of Christ 
when, the temptations of Satan with 
stood, angels came to Him upon the 
mountain. In the lower distance the 
kingdoms of the world grew dim beneath 
the shadow that fell from the vanquished 
and retreating tempter, and from the 
opening heavens a dazzling cloud of 
angels streamed toward the solitary Fig- 
ure on the height. By and by Millicent’s 
eyes took note of it. She half smiled. 
There was daring at least! 

Then the picture faded, and again the 
persistent figure of the child which had 
so filled her imagination came before her. 
But this time it was toward herself that 
the rosy face was turned and limpid eyes 
lifted in unquestioning dependence. She 
was the mother; she stood on the piazza, 
and by her side he stood, who had been 
so dear in himself, so infinitely dearer 
in the thought of all that should be; to- 
ward them the child came; they were 
enveloped by breathless love for each 
other and for that being, innocent, trust 
ing, which their love had called into life. 
So, dimly, she had dreamed in the radiant 
days of old. Almost she could feel his 
hand upon her shoulder, hear his voice 
full of tenderness that expressed itself 
only in tone, not in word, taking refuge 
from too great feeling in jest. She closed 
her eyes against the vision that made 
her faint with anguish. 

Some one entered the room with a 
brisk little trot; Millicent opened her 
eyes and turned her head. A small wom- 





HER EYES SEEMED TO SEE A FAR IMAGE OF STRUGGLING SOULS 
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an, “old maid” from the top of her neat 
gray head to the toe of her list shoes, 
came forward. She held a pad and pen- 
cil and wore the unmistakable badge of 
habitual authority in her manner. At 
sight of Millicent she paused, blinking 
behind her glasses. Millicent came slowly 
out of the trance in which she had been; 
recognition dawned upon her. 

“Miss Hayter — Aunt 
cried, advancing. 

“It is you, then!” chirped the elder 
lady. “My dear, who could have 
pected this ?” 

“ Not I, for one!” 


She rose. 


Harriet!” she 


ex- 


She held both Miss 
Hayter’s hands. “I had no idea you were 
here. Surely you haven’t given up your 
beloved Boston school ?” 

“Oh no. Only in the summer I come 
here for a month and substitute for the 
regular curator while she is on _ her 
vacation. It”—she struggled against 
a constitutional distaste for self-revela- 
tion—“ it seems like a little visit with 
Will, somehow.” 

Millicent’s throat throbbed with a 
strangled sob. No one had spoken his 
name in so long! Her people had had no 
interest but to banish the memory of him 
from her heart; this quaint little aunt 
of his, who had adored him and lived for 
him, was the first who had spoken of 
him in—she did not know how many 
years. She held tight to the old hands, 
her eyes clung to the withering face. 
“Say it again,” she whispered; 
his name.” 

“Why, my dear,” cried the older wom- 
an, “is it still as hard as this? Come, 
sit down here with me. Of course I knew 
that you were not one of the changing 
kind,”—Millicent winced,—* but I’m sor- 
ry to think you shou!d suffer now as 
keenly as you do.” 

“It is not just that,” said Millicent, 
shamefacedly. “ Only, seeing you unex- 
pectedly gave me a pang. And then, 
being in the place he built—” 

The older woman patted her hand 
soothingly. “I understand,” she said. 
“l’ve always understood. When—when 
you didn’t write after the very first, I 
knew it was because you couldn’t, not be- 
cause you forgot. You were really made 
for each other, you two. I think I never 
saw two such radiant, happy creatures in 
the world. Ah, well!” she wiped a sud- 
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den dew from her glasses, “ waiting’s 
hard, my dear, but it ends,—it ends.” 

Millicent was hurt by the unbroken 
faith in her, by the unquestioning belief 
she could not share. She looked wistfully 
upon the shining, tearful eyes. 

“Tt is very beautiful to think that,” 
she said, “but, dear Aunt Harriet, you 
are mistaken about me. I am going to 
tell everything. I—I loved your 
nephew. I shall not love any one else. 
It happened to come to me in perfectness 
when I was young—love. But I live, 
I am well, I am alive to pleasure and pain. 
How shall I fill up my life but with the 
things that still matter to me?” 


“ 


you 


You think of marrying, you mean?” 
Aunt Harriet’s voice was dry and harsh. 
“ Well—I am sure Will would wish your 
happiness, and I—it would not be for me 
to object. Every day it is done, and very 
often rightly, I suppose; for money, for 
companionship, for the chance of self- 
development, women marry without love. 
I—I could only wish you happiness.” 

“ You—do not understand 

" My de ar,” 


’ 


her voice softened again; 


something in the pallor and the quiver- 


ing pain of the girl touched her,—“ I do 
not mean to speak hardly to you. It 
seems to me like this: when it comes to 
piecing out a life that has been broken, 
“as yours was—as mine was, my dear, as 
mine was—there are two ways of doing it. 
Either you keep your ideal of perfect 
love, and lead your poor every-day life 
of odds and ends, like mine, filling your 
days with the best scraps of pleasure or 
usefulness you may, or you give up your 
ideal of perfect love and marry, and have 
your home and your children and your 
rounded outward life. There is, maybe, 
no question of higher or lower. Each 
one of us does what her nature bids her. 
I had always thought of you as one who— 
But it is not for me to judge.” 

Her voice was gentle, and she did not 
look at Millicent. Her eyes seemed to 
pierce the canvas on the opposite wall and 
the hangings and the stones behind it, and 
to see a far image of souls in the struggle 
of choice. The woman beside her sat 
silent, her thoughts with the idealists— 
the men who gave up the comfort of their 
firesides, the gain of their occupations, 
and followed whither the vision led; the 
woman whose home was built upon love 
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and who would see only infamy in houses 
founded otherwise; the poor soul beside 
her, stronger in courage, more aspiring 
in thought, than she, with all her deli- 
cacies, her refinements of taste. The ideal 
had led them all—the ideal, as it had 
onee shone for her and for him whose 
spirit had informed and beautified the 
spot where she sat and made her choice. 

“ Aunt Harriet,” she said, and her face 
was like the sudden flashing of stars be- 
tween clouds,—“ Aunt Harriet—” 
She could not utter the decision in words. 
“May I come to see you—and learn 
something from you?” 

Miss Hayter looked. 


need to question. 


torn 


There was no 
No knight ever rose 
from his accolade with a face more glori- 
fied than Millicent’s when she silently 
dedicated herself to the shining company 
of those who keep unsullied the early vision. 

As she passed out of the hall, her eyes 
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fell again upon the painting of the 
Temptation. She read the black and 
gilt legend below it—“ And Angels Cam: 
ind Ministered Unto Him.” Then she 
laughed down upon the old-fashioned fig 
ure trotting by her side. “ And angel- 
came,” she said. 

Her rapt look frightened Anna when 
the automobile returned for her. Then 
the heart of that frivolous woman was 
stricken for a moment with wistfulness. 

“You seem very happy,” she faltered, 
“and—amused, is it? What 
smiling over?” 

“T am still thinking of angels. Would 
you ever have dreamed, Anna, that they 
sometimes wore list shoes, and sometimes 
ate bread and jam, and occasionally spoke 
with granite lips? They do.” 

Brockton stirred uneasily, foreboding 
failure. And Anna sighed, mourning 
two lost visions. 


are you 


Lost 
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EEP in the silent hours I sit 
Where love’s long memories abide: 


And yet—I have forgotten it; 


I have forgotten why she died. 


Was it, perhaps, because the earth 
Loves not her flowers, nor mothers them, 
Holding their eyes of little worth, 


Mere gewgaws for her garment’s hem ¢ 


Or was it that she could not find 
A stainless air to breathe, or truth 
To hearken on the lips of youth, 


Nor kindness where few hearts are kind ? 


DODD 


Or was it rather that she found 
All things imperfect, and her soul 
Shrank from the shrill Walpurgis round 


Of life, and elsewhere softly stole? 


For now she walks not in the ways 
Her feet a little time made fair, 
Nor is her voice heard anywhere 


Whose timid accent sweetened praise. 


Lost in these arid hours I sit 
Where memory’s eidolons abide; 
Ah yet—-I have forgotten it, 
I have forgotten why she died. 





The Question of “Honor’”’ 


BY 
Professor 

F several classes of words, the 
spelling of which has occasioned 
dispute, none has. been the 
subject of more controversy than the 
class of words ending in -or or -our. 
Especially is this true of such of them 
as have derived directly or re- 
from a Latin original of pre- 
cisely or nearly the same form. There 
are other words with these terminations 
about which discussion has been earnest, 


been 


motely 


These, however, are 
the present article. 
lhis shall be limited to the consideration 
of those which came into our tongue, 
sometimes directly from the Latin, much 
more often through the medium of the 
Norman-French. Each of the words be- 
longing to this class has its own peculiar 
But most respects 
typical of them all; and while there is no 
purpose to neglect the others, upon it the 
attention will be mainly fixed. 

It was in the fourteenth century that 
the wholesale irruption of the French 
element into our vocabulary took place. 
But before the great invasion in which 
words came into the speech by battalions, 
single words had already entered as if to 
prepare the way. One of these earlier 
adventurers was honor. It made its ap- 
pearance in the language as early, at least, 
as the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Unlike most of its class, its first 
syllable demands attention as well as its 
last. As a foreign word it naturally ex- 
hibited at its original introduction the 
forms that belonged to it in the tongue 
from which it was derived. There was no 
prejudice in those days in favor of a fixed 
orthography. Each author did what was 
right in his own eyes; or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, what was 
right to his own ears. In the Romance 
tongues the hostility to the aspirate, 
which has animated the hearts of so large 


not to say heated. 


not concerned in 


story. honor is in 
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a share of the race, had caused it to be 
dropped in pronunciation. As a result, 
writers, being then phonetically inclined, 
discarded it from the spelling. Hence 
honor presented itself in our language 
without the initial h. Its first recorded 
appearance is in a work the manuscript 
of which is ascribed to the neighborhood 
of 1200 a.p. In that it was written onur. 


It is not always easy to discover the 
which 
choice of spellings. 


motives influence men in_ the 
But it is no difficult 
matter to detect the reason for the change 
which now took place. Before the minds 
of the writers of this early period was 
the Latin original. In that 
tongue the word began with h. Deriva- 
tion is dear to the hearts of the scholas- 
tically inclined, and in those days it was 
only men of this class who did any 
writing at all. Hence both in Old 
French and in Old English it was not 
long before the letter h came to be pre- 
fixed regularly to the word. It was not 
sounded. But it was soon adopted uni- 
versally in the spelling, and, once estab- 
lished there, it never lost its hold: 

So much for the initial letter. As re- 
gards the termination, the word made its 
appearance in several forms. Only three 
of them need be mentioned here, for they 
were the ones much the most common. 
These were honor, honour, honur. The 
last was the first to go. It left the fie!d 
to the other two forms, which have flour- 
ished side by side from that day to this. 
Were I to trust to the impressions pro- 
duced by my own reading, I should say 
that from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the middle of the sixteenth 
the form in -owr was much the more com- 
mon. But, in the new Historical English 
Dictionary, Dr. Murray asserts distinctly 
that “honor and honour continued to be 
equally frequent down to the seventeenth 
century.” One accordingly must defer to 


always 
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the authority of a generalization which is 
based upon a much fuller array of facts 
than it is in the power of an individual 
to gather together. 

By the reach the sixteenth 
century, and especially the Flizabethan 
age, it is pretty plain that something of 
that orthographic controversy which has 
been raging ever since had already be- 
gun to make itself heard. The little 
know about it we learn from brief 
remarks in books or chance allusions 
in plays. The discussion, such as it 
was, seems to have had little regard to 
orthoepy, but was based almost entirely 
upon considerations of etymology. It 
was in the sixteenth century more par- 
ticularly that derivation began to work 
havoe with the spelling. Sometimes it 
simplified it; full as frequently, if not 
more frequently, it perverted what little 
phonetic character words had possessed 
originally or had been enabled to retain. 

The classical influence was then at its 
height. Consequently a disposition was 
apt to manifest itself to go back to the 
Latin form and insert letters which had 
been dropped from the spelling because 


time we 


we 


they had been dropped from the pro- 


Take, for illustration, doubt 
and debt. These words came into the 
language from the Anglo-French with 
the spelling det (dette) and dout(e). 
So they remained with little variation for 
two centuries. But with the revival of 
classical learning the claims of the re- 
mote Latin originals, debere and dubitare, 
were presented. These words  con- 
tained a b, and it was the feeling that 
as the Latin had them, the English 
should have them also. So by the end 
of the sixteenth century the present 
forms with a letter which no one pro- 
nounces had pretty generally driven out 
the earlier and more phonetic forms. 

It seems inevitable that the etymo- 
logical bias so prevalent in the sixteenth 
century should have exerted some in- 
fluence, and perhaps a good deal of in- 
fluence, in causing a preference to be 
given by many to the forms in -or. Old 
French had been forgotten by the com- 
munity generally, and met the eyes of 
lawyers only. Modern French had not 
then so much vogue as Italian. But 
Latin was familiar to every educated 
man, and it was accordingly natural that 


nunciation. 
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the spelling of the words of the class 
under consideration should show a tend- 
ency to go back to the forms employed in 
that tongue. This inference may seem 
to be borne out by the few specific data 
which have been collected. Take, for 
instance, the Shakespeare folio of 1623, 
where the existence of a concordance 
enables us to make with comparative ease 
certain positive statements. In the plays, 
honor, as a noun or a verb, occurs more 
than seven hundred times. According to 
Dr. Murray, the form honor is found 
about twice as often as honour. Of 
course this is no evidence as to Shake- 
speare’s own usage; it is doubtful, indeed, 
if any preference on his part is indicated 
by the spelling found in the “ Lucrece ” 
of 1594, though the proofs of that poem 
doubtless passed under his eye. In it 
the word occurs just twenty times: in 
seventeen instances it is spelled honor, 
in three, honour. In“ Venus and Adonis ” 
it is found but twice, and in both in 
stances honor is the spelling employed. 

A generalization, however, based upon 
the isolated facts just given would 
be utterly misleading. The examina- 
tion of other books would, in many 
instances certainly, show a complete di- 
vergence from the practice here followed. 
An examination, indeed, in these same 
books of other words belonging to this 
same class would in all probability in- 
dicate a preference in several cases for 
the form in -our. Furthermore, we must 
not forget that English orthography is 
not due to scholars or men of letters, but 
to typesetters. The spellings found in 
any book of the Elizabethan period are 
far more likely to be those of the print- 
ing-house than of the author. This, in 
fact, is not unfrequently true of our own 
age. It is likewise clear that these same 
printing-houses exhibited a fine impar- 
tiality in the use of these terminations. 
Volume after volume can be taken up, 
on different pages of which we can find 
honor and honour, humor and humour, 
and so on through the list. In truth, the 
book would be an exception where abso- 
lute uniformity prevailed. 

An interesting example of this variable- 
ness of usage can be observed in the dozen 
lines in which Shakespeare dedicated, in 
1593, his poem of “ Venus and Adonis” 
to the Earl of Southampton. Its title 
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as inseribed to the “ Right Honorable 
Henry Wriothesley”; the address it- 
elf begins with “ Right Honourable.” 
Throughout these few lines the simple 

1rd occurs just four times. Twice it 
; spelled honor, twice honour. 

In this matter the only incontrovertible 
et to be found is that in the late six- 
eenth and early seventeenth centuries 
ith honor and honour exist side by side. 
Which form occurs more frequently in 
the period could not be told without an 
exhaustive investigation of its whole lit- 
erature. As a result of my own neces- 
sarily incomplete observation, I should 
say that during the first half of the 
seventeenth century there was a grow- 
ng sentiment in favor of the forms 
in -our in a pretty large proportion of 
dissyllabie words, while the disposition 
to use -or became more prevalent in those 
f more than two syllables. This tend- 
ency inereased in both cases, and during 
the hundred years following the Restora- 
tion seems to have become dominant. 
Such a conclusion is apparently sup- 
ported by the dictionaries of the time. 
The spelling honour is the only one au- 
thorized in the dictionaries of Phillips, 
Kersey, Fanning, and Martin. But be- 
fore the publication of Dr. Johnson’s the 
two leading authorities were Bailey, whose 
work was first published in 1721, and 
Dyehe and Pardon’s, which followed in 
1735. Of the two, the latter was prob- 
ably the less widely used. Bailey gave 
to these now disputed words the form in 
-our. He did not even recognize the 
existence of that in -or. On the other 
hand, Dyche, in the case of certain of 
them, authorized both forms. He put 
down, for example, honor and honour, 
error and errour, humor and humour, but 
in every instance gave the preference to 
the first. Of course he was not thorough- 
going in his practice. He would have 
been unfaithful to the national spirit 
had he been consistent. Accordingly, in 
other words of this class, such as favor 
and labor, he recognized only the form 
in -our, 

But in every period there spring up 
men who have an abiding hostility to the 
anomalous. The attention of certain 
restless beings of this sort began to be 
directed towards this very class of words. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century 
Vou, CX.—No. 656.— 24 
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their influence was making itself felt. 
A perceptible disposition was manifested 
to do away with the irregularities that 
had come to prevail. It does not seem 

to have been based upon any phonetic 

grounds. It apparently owed little or 

nothing to the desire to conform to the 

Latin original. The aim seems simply 

to have been to simplify orthography by 

reducing all the words of this class to 

a uniform termination. At this time 

polysyllables belonging to it had gen- 

erally come to drop the u. So had a re- 

spectable number of dissyllables. Why 

not make the rule universal? Why add 

to the difficulty inherent in English or- 

thography the further difficulty of an 

arbitrary distinction which served no 
useful purpose? No particular reason 

seemed to exist why author and error 
should be spelled without u, and honor 
and favor and color with it. So they 
argued. The movement for dropping the 
vowel made distinct headway; it actually 
accomplished a good deal, and might have 
accomplished everything had it not met 
the powerful opposition of Dr. Johnson. 
In 1755 came out his dictionary. It did 
not drive out of circulation other works 
of the same kind, but it largely deprived 
them of authority with the educated. It 
practically gained the position of a court 
of final appeal. 

Johnson knew very little about or- 
thography; but on account of the defer- 
ence paid to him, not only by his con- 
temporaries, who knew nothing whatever 
about it, but also by later lexicographers, 
especially the two most prominent, Sher- 
idan and Walker, his work is of very 
great importance for the influence it has 
had upon English spelling. Towards 
what he recommended a sort of religious 
respect was exhibited by many, and this 
attitude may be said to have characterized 
for a long time the English people. He 
set himself against the processes of sim- 
plification that were going on. He laid 
down the dictum that the true orthog- 
raphy must always be regarded as de- 
pendent upon the derivation, and must, 
therefore, be determined by its immediate 
original. He did not conform to his own 
theory; he could not conform to it. But 
men accepted his assertions without pay- 
ing any special heed to his practice. In 
consequence, his authority exerted a dis- 
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tinct influence towards retaining many 
spellings which in his time were tending 
out of use. For instance, he 
up manfully for the final k, 

showing signs of dis- 


to go 
stood 
which was then 
appearing from words of more than one 
eyilable. He laid down the that 
ce never ended a word. Consequently he 
gave to music, public, and scores of like 
words k as a termination. That he did 
so caused the retention of the letter for 
fully fifty years. Belated survivals of this 
prejudice in favor of k could be found 
even as late as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 


rule 


This state of mind was 
specially characteristic of men who, with 
all that sincerity which profoundest igno- 
rance imparts, honestly believed that by 
clinging to this letter they were con- 
tributing their efforts to arrest the ever- 
impending ruin of the English tongue. 
In regard to the particular class of 
words both Johnson’s 
theory and practice must be taken into 
consideration. 


under discussion, 


these there was 
wide divergence, and oftentimes contra- 
diction. 


setween 


In theory he set himself reso- 
lutely against the efforts of who 
were seeking to bring about uniformity. 
He pointed out that “ou is frequently 
used in the last syllable of words which 
in Latin end in -or, and are made Eng- 
lish as honour, labour, favour, for honor, 
labor, He set out to give 
the for his own choice of the 
form he had adopted. “Some late in- 
novators,” he wrote, “ have ejected the u, 
not that the last syllable 
gives the sound neither of o nor u, but 
a sound between them, if not compounded 
of both.” The just observation con- 
tained in part of this sentence is 
rendered nugatory by the unfounded as- 
sertion at the end and the extraordinary 
conclusion drawn. Johnson’s 
really amounts to this: 


those 


favor.” then 


reasons 


considering 


one 


argument 
Neither o nor u 
represents the actual vowel sound heard 
in the last syllable. In each case there 
would be only an approach to it. There- 
fore let us not think of employing either 
one of the vowels which represent the 
sound only imperfectly, but a vowel com- 
bination which not represent it 
at all. 

His cautiously guarded utterance shows 
that Johnson was vaguely conscious of 
the weakness of the reason he had given, 


does 
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if not of its absurdity. Hence he felt 
the need of furnishing it additional sup- 
port. So he abandoned phonetics and 
resorted to derivation. He proceeded to 
suggest a reason which since his day has 
played the most important part of an; 
in the attempts which have been mack 
to explain the cause of the retention of 
-our in the spelling of these words. “ Bi 
that,” he continued, “they ar 
probably derived from the French nouns 
in -eur, as honeur [sic], faveur.” John- 
son had not the courage of his ignorance 
which distinguishes the assertions of later 
men who employ his argument. He spok: 
hesitatingly of the derivation as a prol 
ability, which, as it was erroneous, was 
wise. 


sides 


His followers, however, from that 
day to this, have invariably stated it as 
a fact. He repeated, nevertheless, his 
general view in the grammar with whic! 
he prefaced the dictionary. “Some in 
genious men,” he remarked, sarcastically, 
“have endeavored to deserve well of their 
country by writing honor and labor for 
honour and labour.” 

Such was Johnson’s theory. There is 
little question that his words did mor 
to prevent the universal adoption of tl 
spelling in than any other sing\ 
agency. Still, the weight of his authority 
was a good deal impaired by his practic 
Between that and there 
was constant inconsistency. must, 


-or 


teachings 


We 


his 


he said, be governed in the spelling wi 


adopt by the form of the immediate 
original. But there were a large number 
of words which had come into the lan 
guage through the medium of the French 
to which he gave the termination -or. It 
is simply impossible to discover any prin- 
ciple either of orthoepy or of etymology 
by which he was guided in the selection 
of the particular termination he chose. 
His course was not that of a scholar, 
but of a man of letters whose preferenc 
for a particular spelling is due simply 
to the fact that it is the one with which 
he is specially familiar. It is not reason 
that he is governed by, but the sentiment 
of association. What, indeed, can we 
think of the orthographic consistency of 
a lexicographer who authorized error 
with a uw and mirror without it; or, again, 
authorized anterior and interior with 
this same vowel, and posterior and ex- 
terior without it? This is not the reign 
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f law, but of lawlessness. Furthermore, 
several of these words which appear in 
his dictionary with the intruding vowel 
had come to us directly from the Latin. 
Accordingly, the form he gave them was 
n direct defiance of the principles which 
he had laid down. Of these, candor re- 
mains to this day a striking example. 
It did not reach us through the medium 
of the French; but in England it 
spelled candour, as if it did. 

Even in his own individual practice 
Of this there 
is a most singular illustration. In the 
dictionary itself author was given as 
here spelled. Not even a hint was con- 
veyed of the existence of another form. 
But in the preface to the dictionary this 
same word was employed by him just 
fifteen times. In every instance it was 
Nor could this have been 
the fault of the typesetter. So far was 
it from exciting remonstrance or repre- 
hension on his part that the form is not 
only found in the first edition of 1755, 
but in the fourth edition of 1773, 
the last which appeared in his lifetime, 
and which underwent slight 
vision at his hands. 

The moment Johnson attacked the 
pestilent disturbers of orthographic 
peace, a host of imitators were sure to 
follow in his footsteps. One of these 
was the physician John Armstrong, who 
dabbled also to some extent in literature. 
Among other things, he produced one of 
those ponderous poems in which the 
eighteenth century abounded, and with 
which the extremely conscientious student 
of English literature feels himself under 
obligation to struggle. He also tried his 


is 


Johnson was inconsistent. 


spelled authour. 


also 


some re- 


hand at a volume of short prose essays. 


Among them was one on the Modern 
Art of Spelling. In it he attacked 
with vigor the so-called reformers who 
had adopted the spellings honor, favor, 
labor. Indeed, he informed us—what 
otherwise we should not have known— 
that there were then misguided beings 
who threw out one of the vowels in the 
termination of words not belonging to the 
class we are discussing, and wrote neigh- 
bor, behavior, and endeavur. Armstrong’s 
little work appeared in 1757; it might 
have been written yesterday. It displays 
the same misunderstanding and miscon- 
ception of the whole subject which char- 
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acterize the men of our day who have 
the advantage of being heirs to the ac- 
cumulated ignorance of the past. In 
places, too, he was as amusing as they. 
Nothing, he told us, did so much to dis- 
tinguish his own as an 
the his—as “this very aver- 
sion to the honest vowel u.” 


unmanly 


age 


itahies are 


Great, however, as was Johnson’s au- 
thority, there was not paid to it at the 
time unquestioning assent. The glaring 
inconsistency between his principles and 
his practice made many indisposed to 
aecept him as an infallible guide. Dis- 
sent came from two quarters. There were 
those who accepted fully his views as to 
the propriety of following the form of 
the immediate original. These not un- 
reasonably looked with disfavor upon his 
dereliction in the case of many words. 
Among the recalcitrants was his devoted 
disciple Boswell. In 1768 this author 
brought out the journal of his tour in 
Corsica. In the preface to it he ex- 
pressed the feelings of many in his com- 
ments upon his master’s course in this 
particular. “It may be necessary,” he 
wrote, “to say something in defence of 
my orthography. Of late it has become 
the fashion to render our language more 
neat and trim by leaving out & after c, 
and u in the last syllable of words which 
used to end in -our. The illustrious 
Mr. Samuel Johnson, who has alone exe- 
cuted in England what was the task of 
whole academies in other countries, has 
been careful in his dictionary to preserve 
the k as a mark of Saxon original. He 
has for the most part, too, been careful 
to preserve the u, but he has also omitted 
it in several words. I have retained the 
k, and have taken upon me to follow a 
general rule with regard to words ending 
in Wherever a word originally 
Latin has been transmitted to us through 
the medium of the French, I have written 
it with the characteristic u. An atten- 
tion to this may appear trivial. But I 
own I am one of those who are curious 
in the formation of language in its va- 
rious modes, and therefore wish that the 
affinity of English with other tongues 
may not be forgotten.” 

Boswell resembled most of the ardent 
partisans of the spelling in -our in that 
his curiosity in the formation of language 
had never been rewarded by any intel- 


-our. 
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ligent knowledge of it. The k was, in 
his eyes, a mark of the Saxon original. 
The only comment that it is necessary 
to make upon this assertion is that the 
letter k the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet any more than it was in the 
Roman, from which the former was de- 
rived. Hence monosyllabic words like 
back, sack, sick, in the earliest form of 
our speech, ended with c; and if we were 
really so devoted to derivation as we 
pretend, we should have to discard the k 
from the end of monosyllables, just as 
we have from the end of polysyllables. 
soswell, however, carried out his views 
to their logical conclusion. Johnson 
might exhibit the weakness of deferring 
in particular instances to general custom; 
not so his follower and admirer. 
find him running counter to his master’s 
by the spellings 
thour, doctour, re ctour, taylour, and oth- 


was never in 


So we 


teachings using au- 
ers among the dissyllables; and among 
the polysyllables there were the forms 
professour, spectatour, conspiratour, pre- 
ceptour, innovatour, legislatour, and a 
large number that need not be given here. 


It is evident from Boswell’s protest 


that the disposition to drop the u had 
become so prevalent that there was dan- 
ger of its prevailing. 
increasing to the use of this very honest 


The aversion was 


letter, as Armstrong had called it. John- 
son’s authority retarded the progress of 
this tendency, but outside of a certain 
limited number of cases did not check 
it effectually. It was not long before 
the vowel was pretty regularly dropped 
in polysyllabie words, and it has remained 
dropped ever since. Few indeed are 
the persons who can now be found 
writing ambassadour, emperour, govern- 
oratour, and no small 
number of others which the great lexi- 
cographer insisted upon as the proper 
way. Even some of his dissyllabie words 
have gone over to the form in -or, notably 
those which had rr before the suffix, such 
as error, horror, and terror. 

No idea of the strength of the move- 
ment towards uniformity can be gath- 
ered from the dictionaries of the time. 
These, as a general rule, followed John- 
son even when the rest of the world was 
going the other way. Both Sheridan 
and Walker stuck to the final k long 
after nearly everybody else had given it 


our, possessour, 
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up. The latter, indeed, deplored the cus- 
tom of omitting it because it had intro- 
duced into the language the novelty of 
ending a word with an unusual letter. 
This, on the face of it, he said, was a 
blemish. Still less did the lexicographers 
represent the general attitude of the time 
towards the class of words here con- 
sidered, especially the attitude of aristo- 
cratic society. The fortunes of two of 
these words, in particular, on account of 
the frequency of their appearance on 
cards of invitation, reached at this pe- 
riod the highest social elevation. Thes« 
were honor and favor. To spell them 
with a wu became and remained for a 
long while a distinctive mark of rus- 
ticity and ill-breeding. 

On this point we have plenty of un- 
impeachable testimony. The dictionary 
of Walker, the leading lexicographer of 
his own generation and of generations 
following, came out towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. In it he gave 
utterance to his grief on this very sub- 
ject. His remarks occur under the word 
which in defiance of general custom, as 
he himself tells us, he spelled honour. 
“This word,” he said, “and its com- 
panion favour, the two servile attendants 
upon cards and notes of fashion, have 
so generally dropped the u that to spell 
these words with that letter is looked 
upon as gauche and rustick in the ex- 
treme. In vain did Dr. Johnson enter 
his protest against the innovation; in 
vain did he tell us that the sound of the 
word required the use of u, as well as its 
derivation from the Latin through the 
French: the sentence seems to have 
been passed, and we now hardly even 
find these words with this vowel but 
in dictionaries.” 

But Walker, following, as in duty 
bound, his great leader, was subject to 
qualms of common sense. These, when 
they occur, always make sad work with 
orthographic prejudices. When he looked 
at the matter dispassionately he had to 
eonfess that Johnson’s arguments in be- 
half of the spellings which he had au- 
thorized did not impress him altogether 
favorably. In fact, he manifested a 
sneaking inclination for the forms with- 
out wu. “ Though,” he said, “I am a de- 
elared enemy to all needless innovation, 
I see no inconvenience in spelling these 
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words in the fashionable manner: there 
= no reason for preserving the u in hon- 
ur and favour that does not hold good 
preservation of the same letter 
, authour, and a hundred others: 
nd with respect to the pronunciation of 
words without wu, while have 
words where the o sounds uw, 
even when the accent is on it, as honey, 
need be in much 
iin for the sound of u, in words of this 
ermination, where the final r brings all 
vowels to the same 

it is, the short sound of u.” 

The fashionable method of spelling these 
ords prevailed for a longtime. The be- 
avior of high society in so doing stirred 
profoundly the deep-seated conservatism 
f the middle class. The great founder of 
Methodism warned his followers against 
vanity. “ Avoid,” Wesley, 
“the fashionable impropriety of leaving 
ut the uw in many words, as honor, vigor, 
ete. This mere childish affectation.” 
Remarks this availed 
at least they did not affect the right 
persons. The fashionable world cared 
little for the woes of lexicographers or 
the denunciations of religious leaders. 
As its it went in its usual 
heartless way, paying no heed whatever 


+] 
tor the 


erroul 
se we 
many 
etc., not 


neu, we 


the accented level: 


this wrote 


is 


of sort nothing; 


is wont, on 
to the remonstrances directed against its 
conduct in this matter. 

The practice seems to have continued 
during the first third, at least, of the 
nineteenth century. As late as 1832 
Archdeacon Hare denounced it in the 
Philological Museum. Hare was, in 
spelling-reformer, and drew 
upon himself much obloquy for the ortho- 
graphical peculiarities he adopted. He 
knew, indeed, almost as little of the sub- 
ject and talked of it nearly as much as 
did his friend and fellow reformer Wal- 
ter Savage Landor. But however per- 
verse were his vagaries in other matters, 
upon the class of words here considered 
he was eminently sound. After trotting 
out the old bugaboo of derivation, he 
remarked that “it will be well to leave 
such affectation as honor and favor to the 
great vulgar for their ecards of invitation.” 
If Landor can be trusted to have given 


his way, a 


a faithful picture of contemporary prac- 
tice, this fashionable method of spelling 
must have lasted until nearly the middle 


of the nineteenth century. In 1846 came 
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out the third edition of his Imaginary 
Conversations. 


which 


To the dialogue on lan- 
represented 
Dr. Johnson 
he added 


Among 


ruage is 
taken place 

John Horne 
number of 
the 


as having 
and 
then a 


them 


between 

Tooke 
passages. was 
following: 


Tooke. Would 


inconvenience 


there be any impropriety 
in writing and 
demeanor, as we write tenor, without the u? 


or endevor 
Johnson, Then you would imitate cards of 
invitation, where we 
Tooke. We find 


editor and inventor 


find favor and honor. 
ancestor and author and 
in the works of Dr. 
Johnson, who certainly bears no resemblance 
to a card of invitation. Why can we not 
plac e all these words on the same bench? 
But fashion 
raphers 


changes, while lexicog- 
steadfast. As a rule, 
they are a timid race of men, and have 
little to from the 
paths marked out by their predecessors. 
Even the revision of Dyche’s work which 
appeared towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century his alternative 
use of honor, to which it had once given 
the first place, though at the time itself 
The 
only eighteenth-century lexicographer aft- 
er Johnson who fell in with the current 
tendency was Ash, whose dictionary first 
appeared in 1775. 


remain 


disposition deviate 


discarded 


this usage had become fashionable. 


He entered separately 
the two forms of these words, giving, for 
illustration, and and labor 
as “the modern and correct spelling,” and 
honour and and “the 
old and usual spelling.” But his action 
availed little against the agreement of 
the others; for with this exception the 
dictionaries stood their ground manfully. 
Their combined authority had necessarily 
a good deal of effect upon the general 
practice, especially with that numerous 
of men did feel them- 
selves familiar enough with the subject 
to act independently. 

At a still later period 
prejudice to strengthen the 
disposition England to stand by 
the letter w in the comparatively few 
eases in which it had continued to sur- 
vive. In America, Webster had thrown 
out the vowel in all words of this class. 
In so doing he was followed, half apolo- 
getically, by Worcester. Their agree- 
ment had the effect of making the prac- 


honor color 


colour labour as 


class who 


not 


international 
came in 
in 
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tice of dispensing with the uw almost uni- 
versal in this country. One singular 
result of it was that in time the termina- 
tion in -or instead of -ouwr came to be 
considered an American innovation. To 
this very day the delusion prevails wide- 
ly on both sides of the Atlantic that the 
form of a word which entered the lan- 
guage more than two centuries before 
America was discovered, which has been 
in more use in every century 
since its introduction, owed its existence 
to an American lexicographer. Natural- 
ly this was enough to condemn it in the 
eyes of any self-respecting Englishman. 
The belief just mentioned has been a very 
real though unacknowledged reason for 
retaining in that country the termination 
in -our. Have we not been told again 
and again in countless English period- 
icals—quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies— 
that Britons will never, never tolerate 
any such hideous monstrosity as the 
American spelling, honor? 

The historical survey here furnished 
shows that in the vast majority of in- 
stances the forms in -or have supplanted 
everywhere those in -our. About two 
dozen words in common use have outlived 
to some extent the revolution which has 
brought the others to this one termina- 
tion. As the few survivors from the 
general wreck, they are now regarded by 
some with tender interest. They have to 
others the very genuine attfaction of 
being anomalous. They are exceptions to 
a general rule and contribute an addition- 
al perplexity to the existing perplexities 
of English orthography. As their form is 
not based upon analogy, which all can 
understand, but upon derivation, which 
only a few can know, or at least think 
they know, the mystery of their peculiari- 
ties is secretly felt to indicate a sort of 
social and literary superiority. Further- 
more, their employment is regarded as 
being of the nature of an appeal to nobler 
sentiments than those which owe their 
origin to considerations of mere utility. 

The reference to derivation leads to 
another consideration. The history of 
the word which has been given disposes 
effectually of the common but utterly 
baseless assertions that the form honor 
came late into the language, and that it 
had its origin in America. But there 
is another assertion widely circulated and 


or less 
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generally accepted which, on account of 
the pretentiousness of the ignorance dis- 
played in it, is somewhat more exasper- 
ating. We are constantly told that this 
word should be spelled honour because 
it came from the French honneur. Were 
we to concede the fact to be true, the 
inference drawn from it would seem 
hardly warranted. Yet many insist that 
the insertion of the vowel is a proper 
tribute which should be paid to the deri- 
vation. Apparently the lives of some 
would be irremediably saddened if the 
presence of the u did not remind them of 
the assumed French original. But this 
etymological depression of spirit does not 
seem to go far enough. If we keep to the 
u because it is in the French word, would 
not our happiness be increased by retain- 
ing the e also? Why, indeed, should wi 
not spell it with two n’s instead of one? 
In the sixteenth century, when derivation 
was rampant, this was occasionally done. 

But the principal objection against 
this view is that there is not a bit of 
truth in it. Neither honor nor honour 
was derived from honneur. It is doubt- 
ful if that French form existed when 
honor came into the English language. 
However that may be, it was not the form 
in Anglo-French from which the English 
word descended. There it was some- 
times spelled honor, and from that came 
our one modern form. There it was 
sometimes spelled honour, and from that 
came our other modern form. The Eng- 
lish word had, therefore, a history inde- 
pendent of the French, and its develop- 
ment took place not on the same but a 
parallel line. 

Owing to the orthographic condition 
of our tongue, choice of any particular 
spelling depends with us upon associa- 
tion. We like one method because we 
are used to it; we dislike another because 
we are not used to it. It is perfectly 
legitimate, therefore, for any one to en- 
tertain an aversion to the form honor. 
He is equally within his right to express 
a preference for the form honour. In 
an orthography where so much is lawless, 
no fault can be found with a man for 
his fondness for this particular anomaly. 
What is objectionable is the too frequent 
assumption that in so doing he is mani- 
festing a lofty desire to maintain the 
purity of the speech. 








The Beautiful Lady 


BY 


PART 


HREE 
pretty 
the bright 

heaves 


the 
Leman, in 
Mont 
shoul- 
into the blue with no 
about him. Sailing that 
lake in the cool morning, what a con- 
trast to the champagne houp-la nights 
of Paris! And how docile was 
pupil! He suffered me to lead him 
through the Castle of Chillon like a new- 
born lamb, and even would not play the 
little the Kursaal at Geneva, 
although, perhaps, that was because the 
stakes are not high. He was nearly al- 
ways silent, and, from the moment of our 
departure from Paris, had fallen into 
dreamfulness, such as would come over 
me at the thought of the beautiful lady. 
He was ready with acquiescence to the 
slightest suggestion of mine, and if it 
had been the season I am almost credu- 
lous that I could have conducted him to 
Baireuth to hear Parsifal! 

There were 
gentle 


later 
waters of 


days saw us on 
Lake 
weather when 
Blane his bare ice 
der miles 


mist - cloak 


great 
sky, 


my 


horses in 


when his mood of 
was so like mine that I 
wondered if he too knew a gray pongeo 
skirt. I wondered much, 
and so marvellingly also, because of the 
change in him, that at last I asked him. 
We had gone to Lucerne; it was clear 
moonlight, and we smoked on our little 
balcony at the Schweitzerhof, puffing our 
small clouds in the enormous face of 
the strangest panorama of the world, the 
august disturbation of the earth by gods 
in battle, left to be a land of tragic 
fables since before Pilate and after Will- 
iam Tell. I sat looking up at the moun- 
tains, and he leaned on the rail, looking 
down at the lake. Somewhere a woman 
was singing from Pagliacci, and I slowly 
arrived at a consciousness that I had 
sighed aloud once or twice, not so much 
sadly as of longing to see that lady, and 
that my companion had permitted sim- 


times 
SOTTOW 


over this so 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


ilar sounds to 
mournfully. It 


him, but more 
then that I asked 
him, in earnestness, but with the manner 
of making a joke, if he did not think often 
of some one in North America. 

“Do you believe that could be, and I 
making the disturbance I did in Paris?” 
he returned. 

“Yes,” I told him, “ 
to forget her.” 

“T should think it might look more 
as if I were trying to forget that I 
wasn’t good enough for her and that she 
knew it!” He spoke this in a voice which 
he would have made full of ease— off- 
hand,” as they say; but he failed to do so, 

“ That I pressed him, 
vou see, but smilingly. . 


escape 


was 


if you are trying 


was the case?” 


“ Looks a good deal like it,” he replied, 
smoking much at once. 

* So? 
friend !” 

“ Probably.” He paused, smoking still 
then said, “It’s a benefit I 
could get on just as well without.” 

“She is in North America?” 

“No: over here.” 

“Ah! Then we will go where she is. 
That will be even better for you! Where 
is she ¢” 

“T don’t know. She asked me not to 
follow her. Somebody else is doing that.” 
The young man’s voice was steady, and 
his face, as usual, showed no emotion, 
but I should have been an Italian for 
nothing had I not understood quickly. 
So I waited for a little while, then spoke 
of old Pilatus out there in the sky, and 
we went to bed very late, for it was our 
last night in Lucerne. 

Two days later we roared our way out 
of the gloomy St. Gotthard and wound 
down the pass, out into the sunshine of 
Italy, into that broad plain of mul- 
berries where the silkworms weave to en- 
rich the proud Milanese. Ah, those 


But that is good for you, my 


more, and 
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Milanese! They are like the people of 
Turin, and look down upon us of Naples; 
they find us only amusing, because our 
minds and movements are too quick for 
them to understand. I have no respect 
for the Milanese, except for three things: 
they have a cathedral, a picture, and a 
dead man. 

We came to our hotel in the soft twi- 
light, with the air so balmy one wished 
to rise and float in it. This was the 
hour for the Cathedral; therefore, leav- 
ing Leonardo and his freseo for the to- 
morrow, I conducted my uncomplaining 
ward forth, and through that big arcade 
of which the people are so proud, to the 
Duomo. Poor Jr. showed few signs 
of life as we stood before that immense- 
ness; he said patiently that it resembled 
the postals, and followed me inside the 
portals with languor. 

It was all gray hollowness in the 
vast place. The windows showed not any 
color nor light; the splendid pillars 
soared up into the air and disappeared 
as if they mounted to heights of in- 
visibility in the sky at night. Very far 


away, at the other end of the church, 


one lamp was burning, high over the nave. 
One could not see the chains of support 
nor the roof above it; it seemed a great 
star, but so much all alone. We walked 
down the long aisle to stand nearer to 
it, the darkness growing deeper as we 
advanced. When we came almost be- 
neath, both of us gazing upward, my com- 
panion unwittingly stumbled against a 
lady who was standing silently looking 
up at this light, and who had failed to 
notice our approach. The contact was 
severe enough to dislodge from her hand 
her folded parasol, for which I began 
to grope. i 

There was o hurried sentence of ex- 
cusation from Poor Jr., followed by mo- 
ments of silence before she replied. Then 
I heard her voice in startled exclamation: 

“ Rufus, it is never you?” 

He ealled out, almost loudly, “ Alice!” 

Then IT knew that it was the second 
time I had lifted a parasol from the 
ground for the lady of the gray pongee 
and did not see her face; but this time 
I placed it in her own hand; for my 
head bore no shame upon it now. 

In the surprise of encountering Poor 


Jr. I do not think that she noticed that 
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she took the parasol or was conscious 
of my presence, and it was but too secure 
that my young friend had forgotten that 
I lived. I think, in truth, that I should 
have forgotten it myself, if it had not 
been for the leaping of my heart. Ah, 
that foolish dream of mine had proven 
true: I knew her, I knew her, unmis- 
taking, without doubt or hesitancy—and 
in the dark. How should I know at the 
mere sound of her voice? I think I 
knew before she spoke. 

Poor Jr. had taken a step toward her 
as she fell back; I could only see the 
two figures as two shadows upon shadow, 
while for them I had melted altogether 
and was forgotten. 

“You think I have followed you,” he 
cried, “ but you have no right to think it. 
It was an accident, and you’ve got to 
believe me!” 

“T do,” she answered, gently. 
should I not?” 

“T suppose you want me to clear out 
again,” he went on, “and I will; but I 
don’t see why.” 

Her voice answered him out of “he shed- 
ow: “It is only you who mak~ 4 reason 
why. I'd give anything to be friends 
with you; you’ve always known that.” 

“Why can’t we be?” he said, sharply 
and loudly. “I’ve changed a great deal. 
I’m very sensible, and I’ll never bother 
you again—that other way. Why should- 
n’t I see a little of you?” 

I heard her laugh then—happily, it 
seemed to me,—and I thought I perceived 
her to extend her hand to him, and that 
he shook it briefly, in his fashion, as if 
it had been the hand of a man and not 
that of the beautiful lady. 

“You know I should like nothing bet- 
ter in the world—since you tell me what 
you do,” she answered. 

“And the other man?” he asked her, 
with the same hinting of sharpness in 
his tone. “Is that all settled?” 

“ Almost. Would you like me to tell 
you?” ; 

“ Only a littlke—please!” His voice had 
dropped, and he spoke very quietly, which 
startlingly caused me to realize what I 
was doing. I went out of hearing then, 
very softly. Is it credible that I found 
myself trembling when I reached the 
twilit piazza? It is true, and I knew 
that never, for one moment, since that 


“ Why 
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tragic, divine day of her pity, had I 
wholly despaired of being near her again; 
that in my most sorrowful time there 
had always been a little, little morsel 
of certain knowledge that I should some 
day see her and hear her again. And 
now, so much was easily revealed to me, 
it was to see her that the good Lambert 
R. Poor, J Bos had come to Paris, prec ding 
my patron; it was he who had passed 
with her on the last day of my shame, 
and whom she had addressed by his cen- 
iral name of Rufus, and it was to his 
hand that I had restored her parasol. 

I was to behold her face at last—l 
knew it—-and to speak with her. Ah, 
ves, I did tremble! It was not because 
[ feared she might recognize her poor 
slave of the painted head-top, nor that 
Poor Jr. would tell her. I knew him 
now too well to think he would do that, 
had I been even that other of whom he 
had spoken, for he was a brave, good boy, 
that Poor Jr. No, it was a trembling 
of another kind—something I do not 
know how to explain to those who have 
not trembled in the same way; and I 
came alone to my room in the hotel, still 
trembling a little and having strange 
quickness of breathing in my chest. I 
did not make any light; I did not wish it, 
for the precious darkness of the Cathe- 
dral remained with me—magiec darkness 
in which I beheld floating clouds made 
of the dust of gold and vanishing mel- 
odies. Any person who knows of these 
singular things comprehends how little 
of them can be told; but to those people 
who do not know of them, it may appear 
all great foolishness. Such people are 
either too young, and they must wait, 
or too old they have forgotten ! 

It was an hour afterward, and Poor 
Jr. knocked at my door, when I lighted 
the room and opened it to him. He came 
in, excitedly flushed, and instead of taking 
a chair, began to walk quickly up and 
down the floor. 

“T’m afraid I forgot all about you, 
Ansolini,” he said, “but that girl I ran 
into is a—a Miss Landry, whom I have 
known a long 

T put my hand on his shoulder for a 
moment and said, “I think I am not so 
dull, my friend!” 

He made a blue flash at me with his 
eyes, then smiled and shook his head. 
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“Yes, you are right,” he answered, re- 
beginning his fast pace over the carpet. 
“It was she that I meant im Lucerne— 
I don’t see why I should not tell you. In 
Paris she said she didn’t want me to see 
her again until I could be—friendly— 
the old way—instead of something con- 
siderably different, which I'd grown to be. 
Well, I’ve just told her not only that I'd 
behave like a friend, but that I’d changed 
and felt like one. Pretty much of a lie 
that was!” He laughed, without any 
amusement. “ But it was successful, and 
1 suppose I can keep it up. At any rate 
we’re going over to Venice with her and 
her mother to-morrow. Afterwards, we’ll 
see them in Naples just before they sail.” 

“To Venice with them!” I could not 
repress crying out. 

“Yes; we join parties for two days,” 
he said, and stopped at a window and 
looked out atter.tively at nothing before 
he went on, slowly: “It won’t be very 
long, and I don’t suppose it will ever 
happen again. The other man is to 
meet them in Rome. He’s a countryman 
of yours, and I believe—I believe it’s— 
about—settled !” 

He pronounced these last words in an 
even voice, but how slowly! Not more 
slowly than the construction of my own 
response, which I heard myself making: 

“This countryman of mine—who is 
he?” 

“One of your kind of Kentucky Col- 
onels,” Poor Jr. laughed. At first I 
did not understand; then it came to me 
that he had sometimes previously spoken 
in that idiom of the nobles, and that it 
had been his custom to address one of 
his Parisian followers, a vicomte, as 
* Colonel.” 

“What is his name?” 

“T can’t pronounce it, and I don’t 
know how to spell it,” he answered. 
“ And that deesn’t bring me to the verge 
of the grave! Td try to forget it if I 
knew it, at least until we got to Naples!” 
He turned and went to the door, saying 
cheerfully: “ Well, old horse-thief ” (this 
had come to be his name for me some- 
times, and it was pleasant to hear), “ we 
must be dressing. They’re at this hotel, 
and we dine with them to-night.” 


How can I tell of the lady of the 


pongee—now that I beheld her? Do you 
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think that, when she came that night 
to the salon where we were awaiting 
her, I hesitated to lift my eyes to her 
face because of a fear that she would 
not be so beautiful as the misty sweet 
face I had dreamed would be hers? Ah, 
no! It was the beauty that was in her 
heart that had made me hers; yet I knew 
that she was beautiful. She was fair, 
that is all I can tell. I cannot tel! of 
her eyes, her height, her mouth; I saw 
her through those clouds of the dust 
of gold—she was all glamour and light. 
It was to be seen that every one fell in 
love with her at once; that the chef 
d’orchestre came and played to her; and 
the waiters—you should have observed 
them !—made silly, tender faces through 
; the great groves of flowers with which 
*Poor Jr. had covered the table. It was 
most difficult for me to address her, to 
eall her “ Miss Landry.” It seemed im- 
possible that she should have a name, 
or that I should speak to her except 
as “ you.” 

Even, [ cannot tell very much of her 
mother, except that she was adorable be- 
cause of her adorable relationship. She 
was florid, perhaps, and her conversation 
was of commonplaces and echoes, like 
my own, for I could not talk. It was 
Poor Jr. who made the talking, and 
in spite of the spell that was on me, I 
found myself full of admiration and sor- 
row for that brave fellow. He was all 
gaveties and little stories, in a way I 
had never heard ‘before; he kept us 
in quiet laughter; in a word, he was 
charming. The beautiful lady seemed 
content to listen, with the greatest pleas- 
ure. She talked very little, except to 
encourage the young man to continue. 
I do not think she was brilliant, as they 
call it, or witty. She was much more 
than that in her comprehension, in her 
kindness—her beautiful kindness! 

She spoke only once directly to me, 
except for the little things one must say. 
“T am almost sure I have met you, 
Signor Ansolini.” 

I felt myself burning up and knew 
that the conflagration was visible. So 
frightful a blush cannot be prevented by 
will-power, and I felt it continuing in hot 
waves long after Poor Jr. had effected 
salvation for me by a small joke upon 
my cosmopolitanism. 


Little sleep visited me that night. The 
darkness of my room was luminous and 
my closed eyes became painters, painting 
so radiatingly with divine colors—paint- 
ers of wonderful portraits of that lady. 
Gallery after gallery swam before me, 
and the morning brought only more! 

What a ride it was to Venice that 
day! What magical airs we rode through, 
and what a thieving old trickster was 
Time, as he always becomes when one 
wishes hours to be long! I think Poor 
dr. had made himself forget everything 
except that he was with her and that he 
must be a friend. He committed a thou- 
sand ridiculousnesses at the stations; he 
filled one side of the compartment with 
the pretty chianti-bottles, with terrible 
cakes, and with fruits and flowers; he 
never ceased his joking, which had no 
tiresomeness in it, and he made _ the 
little journey one of continuing, hap- 
py laughter. 

And that evening another of my fool- 
ish dreams came true! [ sat in a gon- 
dola with the lady of the gray pongee 
to hear the singing on the Grand Canal; 
—not, it is true, at her feet, but upon a 
little chair beside her mother. It was 
my place;—to be, as I had been all day, 
escort to the mother, and gaide and 
courier for that small party. Contented 
enough was I to accept it! How could 
I have hoped that the Most Blessed 
Mother would grant me so much near- 
ness as that? It was not happiness that 
I felt, but something so much more 
precious, as though my heart - strings 
were the strings of a harp, and sad, 
beautiful arpeggios ran over them. 

I could not speak much that evening, 
nor could Poor Jr. We were very si- 
lent and listened to the singing, our 
gondola just touching the others on each 
side, these in turn touching others, so 
that a musician from the barge could 
cross from one to another, presenting the 
hat for contributions. In spite of this 
extreme propinquity, I feared he would 
fall into the water when he received the 
offering of Poor Jr. It was “ Gra- 
a-az’, signore! Graz’!” a hundred times, 
with bows and grateful smiles indeed! 
That is one place in the world where you 
listen to a bad voice with pleasure, and 
none of the voices are good,—they are 
harsh and worn with the night-singing; 
























































































beautiful because they ar 


They sang some of our own 


vet all are 
enchanted. 
Neapolitan songs that night, and last of 
ill the loveliest of all, “ La Luna Nova.’ 
It was to the cadence of it that our gon- 
doliers moved us out of the throng, and 
it still drifted on the water as we swung, 
sight of the lights of 


rar down, into 


the Ledo: 


fal-lo so-gnar 
fron-te 


Luna d’ar-gen-to 


Ba-cia-lo in non lo de-star. 


Not 


as the 


so sweetly came those 


the 


measures 


low voice of beautiful lady 
speaking then. 
“One could 


“Ty 


times 


never forget it, never!” 
hear it a 


forget 


thousand 
them, but 


she said. might 


ither and never 


this first time.” 
Poor Jr. 


toward 


his 
but 
understood 


I perceived that turned 


hers at this, 


Ww hich I 


not only his wisdom but his forbearance. 


‘e abruptly 
he said nothing, by 

‘Strangely enough,” she went on, 
slowly, “that song reminded me of some- 
thing in Paris. Do remember ” 
she turned to Poor Jr.—* that poor man 
front of the Café de la Paix 
vith the sign painted upon his head ?” 

Ah, the good night, with its friendly 
cloak! The good, kind night! 

‘I remember,” he answered, with some 
“A little faster, boatman!” 
know 
I’ve 
that 


so strange, 


vou 


we saw in 


shortness, 
“T don’t 

said * but 

all through 


what made it,” she 


been thinking of him 
last Perhaps 
since one may know how 


song.” 
not 
wildly that poor devil had been think- 
her! “Dve thought of 
I felt so sorry for him. 
for 
for 
mn Paris, but I 
think it 
saw. Dk you 
that, Rufus?” 
“No, no,” he answered, in haste. 
* He’d stopped before I left. He’s all 
right, I imagine. Here’s the Danieli.” 

She fastened a shawl closely 
about her mother, whom I, 
ing in my ears, was trying to help up 
the “Rufus, I hope,” the 
sweet voice went on, so gently,—* I hope 
he’s found something to do that’s very 
grand, Tyon’t you? Something to make 
up to him for doing that.” 


him so 
I never 
life. I 


cab-horses 


ng of 
often. 
felt 


was 


any one in my 
the thin 
was sorrier for him. I 
the sight I ever 
suppose he still has to do 


sorrier 
sorry poor, 


was saddest 


more 
with a ring- 


stone steps 
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She had not the faintest dream that it 

was I. It was just her beautiful heart. 
The next afternoon Venice was a bleak 

and empty How 


was! 


setting, the jewel gone. 
looked, vacant it 
We made not any effort to penetrate the 
galleries; I had no heart to urge my 
friend. For us the whole of Venice had 
hecome one bridge of sighs, and we sat 
in the shade of the piazza, not watching 
the pigeons, little 
to the music. when 
St. Mark’s you with 
Byzantine cruelty, and Venice is too hot 
and too cold. So it 
found us 


vacant it how 


and listening very 


There are times 
seems to glare at 
was then. Evening 
the Adriatic 
on the Ledo, 
Never 
that in 
companion from the previous day. 
He talked of her 
found that he could 
me—though certainly he 
He 


sat by the gray-growing 


out at 
from the terrace of a café 
coffee eold before us, 
a greater difference 


staring 
our was 
my 


Yet 


than 


he was not silent. 
continually, having 
talk of 


lid not know why 


her to 
it was or how. 
told me, as we 
sea, that she had spoken of me. 

‘She liked you, she liked you very 
much,” he “She told me she liked 
vou because you were quiet and melan- 
choly. Oh Lord, though, she 
me, I suppose ! I 
better with 


said. 


likes every 
I'd have a 
hadn’t al- 
that this 


pardon, 


believe 
her if I 
her. I’m 


Italian I 


chance 


ways known afraid 


damned heg 
Ansolini! 
“Ak no,” | 


times we ll said 


your 


answered. “It is 


some- 


“T’m afraid his picturesqueness as a 
Kentucky Colonel appeals to 
much. And then he is 
type. She only 
had 
Abyssinian war 

“What is his rank?” I asked. 

“Tle’s a prince. 
they ? I 


made a 


her too 
her a 
Paris, 
the 


new to 


new met him in 


and he done some things in 


Cheap down this way, 
only hope ” and Poor 
“it isn’t the old 
and that he’ll be good 
to her if he gets her.” 

“Then it is not yet a betrothal ?” 

“Not vet. Mrs. Landry told me that 


aren’t 
Jr. 


story—all money 


groan 


Alice had liked him well enough to prom- 
ise she’d give him her answer before she 


sailed, and that it was going to be yes. 
She herself said it almost settled. 
That was just her way of breaking it to 
me, I fear.” 


was 
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You have given up, my friend?” 
“What else can I do? I can’t go on 
following her, keeping up this play at 
second cousin, and she won’t have any- 
thing else. Ever since I grew up she’s 
been rather sorrowful me because 
I didn’t do anything but try to amuse 
myself—that was one of the reasons she 


over 


couldn’t care for me, she said, when I 
asked her. Now this fellow wins, who 
hasn’t done anything either, except his one 
campaign. It’s not that I ought to have 
her, but while I suppose it’s a real fas- 
cination, I’m afraid there’s a little glit- 
ter about being a princess. Even the 
best of our girls haven’t got over that 
yet. Ah, well, about me she’s right. I’ve 
been a pretty worthless sort. She’s right. 
I’ve thought it all over. Three days be- 
fore they sail we'll go down to Naples 
and hear the last word, and whatever it is 
we'll see them off on the Princess Irene. 
Then you and I ‘ll come north and sail 
by the first boat from Cherbourg.” 

“J—I?” |] 

“Yes,” he “T’m going to make 
the aged parent shout with unmanly glee. 
I’m going to ask him to take me on as 
a hand. He'll take you, too. He uses 
something like a thousand Italians, and 
a man to manage them who ean talk to 
them like a Dutch uncle is what he has 
always needed. Ile liked you, and he'll 
be glad to get you.” 

He was a good friend, that Poor Jr., 
you see, and I shook the hand that he 
offered me very hard, knowing how great 
would have been his embarrassment had 
[ embraced him in our own fashion. 

“And perhaps you will sail on 
Princess Irene, after all,” I cried. 

“ No,” he shook his head sadly, “it will 
not happen. 


stammered. 
said. 


the 


I have not been worth it.” 


That Naples of mine is like a soiled 
coronet of white gems, sparkling only 
from far away. But I love it altogether, 
near or far, and my heart would have 
leaped to return to it for its own sake, 
but to come to it as we did, knowing that 
the only lady in the world was there .. . 
Again, this is one of those things I pos- 
sess no knowledge how to tell, and that 
those who know do know. How I had 
longed for the time to come, how I had 
feared it, how I had made pictures of it! 

Yet I feared not so much as my friend, 
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for he had a dim, small hope, and I had 
none. How could I have? I—a man 
whose head had been painted? I—for 
whom her great heart had sorrowed as 
for the thin, beaten cab-horses of Paris! 
Hope? All I could hope was that she 
wonld never know, and I be left with 
some little shred of dignity in her eyes! 

Who cannot that it for my 
friend to fear? At times, with him, it 
was despair, but of that brave kind one 
loves to see—never a quiver of the lip, 
no winking of the eyes to keep tears 
back. And I, although of a people who 
express everything in every way, I un- 
derstood what within and 
found time to sorrow for him. 

Most of all, I sorrowed for him as we 
waited for her on the terrace of the 
Bertolini, that perch on the cliff so high 
that even the noises of the town are 
dulled and- mingle with the sound of 
the slow surf far below. We had come 
to Naples in the late afternoon, and 
had found a note from Mrs. Landry 
at our hotel, asking us for dinner with 
them there. 

Across the city, and beyond, we saw, 
from the terrace, the old mountain of the 
warm heart, smoking amiably, and the 
lights of Torre del Greco at its feet, 
and there, across the bay, I beheld, as 
I had nightly so long ago, the lamps of 
Castellamare, of Sorrento; then, after a 
stretch of water, a twinkling, which was 
Capri. How good it was to know that 
all these had not taken 


see was 


passed him 


advantage of 


my long absence to run away and vanish, 


as I had half feared they would. Those 
who have lived here love them well; and it 
was a happy thought that the beautiful 
lady knew them now, and shared them. 
I had never known quite all their loveli- 
ness until I felt that she knew it too. 
This was something that I should never 
tell her—yet what happiness there was 
in it! 

I stood close to the railing, with a 
rambling gaze over this enchanted earth 
and sea and sky, but my friend walked 
nervously up and down behind me. He 
had not spoken more than twice since 
we reached the station, but now I heard 
a low exclamation from him which let 
me know that she was coming; and that 
foolish trembling got hold of me again 
as T turned. 
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Mrs. 


stre tched 


with out- 
talk ex- 
cusing delay; and behind her, a few paces, 
the all 
and beside her, m silhouette against the 
lights of the hotel, the 
long, thin figure of a man, which, 
before I recognized it, 
certain ominousness to my mind. 

Mrs. spite of 


contentedness, always a 


first, 


some 


Landry 
hand, 


came 
making 
followed 


loveliest of the world, 


white window 
very 
even carried a 
florid 
fluttering 
This 

the 


Landry, in her 
had 
appearance of trivial agitations. 


manner was most pronounced at 
present. 

“The Prince 
this morning,” she said, and I saw 
friend throw back his head like a man 
who declines the eye-bandage when they 
are 
with 
meet 

The took Poor Jr.’s 
hand, more than he hers, for he seemed 
dazed, in spite of the straight way he 
stood, and it was behold how 
white his face was. She made the presen- 
tation of us both at the same time, and 
as the other man came into the light, 


came down from Rome 


my 


“He-is dining 
will be glad to 


going to shoot him. 
us. I 
him.” 

beautiful 


know you 


lady 


easy to 


SPEAKS 


TRULY!” 


my mouth dropped open with wonder at 
the singular chances which the littleness 
of our world brings about. 

“ Prince Caravacioli, Mr. Poor. 
this is Signor Ansolini.” 


It was half - brother, 


And 


my that old 


Antonio! 


Never lived any person with more pos- 


himself than 
each of us 


session of Antonio; he 
with the 


amiability; and for expression 


bowed to utmost 


all one 
saw of it was a little streak of light in 
his eye-glass. 

“Tt is yourself, Raffaele?” he said to 
me, in the politest manner, in our own 
tongue, the others thinking it some com- 
monplaece, and I knew by his voice that 
the meeting was as surprising and as 
exasperating to him as to me. Sometimes 
dazzling flashes of light explode across the 
eyes of blind people. Such a thing hap- 
pened to my own, now, in the darkness. 

“T am able to see that it 
vourself !”" I 


faintest 


is the same 
answered, and made the 
eye-turn toward Miss Landry. 
Simultaneously bowing, I let my hand fall 
upon my pocket—a language which he 


understood, and for which (the Blessed 








BuT walt,” 


Mother be thanked) he decided to make 
war upon me immediately, though at that 
moment he offered me an smile 
of benevolence. 


open 


“The dinner is waiting in our own bit 
of a salon,” said Mrs. Landry. She led 


ANTONIO 


CRIED, PITIFULLY 


the way with Antonio to an open door 
on the terrace where servants were at- 
tending, and such a forest of flowers 
on the table and about the room as al- 
most to cause her escort to stagger; for 
I knew, when I caught sight of them, 
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that he had never been wise enough to 
send them. Neither had Poor Jr. done 
it out of wisdom, but because of his 
large way of performing everything, and 
his wish that loveliest things should be 
a background for that lady. 

Alas for him! Those great jars of 
perfume, orchids and hyacinths and roses, 
almost shut her away from his vision. 
We were at a small round table, and she 
directly in opposition to him. Upon her 
right was Antonio, and my heart grew 
cold to see how she listened to him. For 
Antonio could talk. At that time he 
spoke English better than I, though with- 
out some knowledge of the North- 
American idiom which my travels with 
Poor Jr. had given me. He was one 
of those splendid egoists who seem to 
talk in modesty, to keep themselves be- 
hind seenes, yet who, when the curtain 
falls, are diseovered to be the heroes, 
after all, but shown in so delicate a 
fashion that the audience flatters itself 
in the discovery. And how practical 
was this fellow, how many years he had 
been developing his fascinations! I was 


the only person of that small company 


who could have a suspicion that his mus- 
tache was dyed or that hints of his real 
age were scorpions and adders to him. 
I should not have thought it, if I had not 
known it. 

So he talked of himself in his various 
surreptitious ways until coffee came, 
Miss Landry listening eagerly, and my 
poor friend making no effort; for what 
were his quiet United States absurdities 
compared to the whole-world gayeties and 
Abyssinian adventures of this Othello, 
particularly to a young girl to whom 
Antonio’s type was unfamiliar? For the 
first time I saw my young man’s brave 
front desert him. His mouth drooped, 
and his eyes had an appearance of having 
gazed too long at a bright light. I saw 
that he, unhappy one, was sure what her 
answer would be. 

For myself, I said very little—I waited. 
[ hoped and believed Antonio would at- 
tack me in his clever, disguised way, for 
he had always hated me and my dead 
brother, and he had always been too skil- 
ful for us. In my expectancy of his 
assault there was no mistake. I compre- 
hended Antonio very well, and I knew 
that he feared I might seek to do him 
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an injury, particularly after my inspired 
speech and gesture upon the terrace. 

At last when he, with the coffee and 
cigarettes, took the knife in his hand, he 
placed a veil over the point. He began, 
laughingly, with the picture of a pick- 
pocket he had helped to catch in London. 
London was greatly inhabited by pick- 
pockets, according to Antonio’s declara- 
tion. Yet, he continued, it was nothing 
in comparison to Paris. Paris was the 
rendezvous, the world’s home, for the 
criminals, adventurers, and burglars of 
the world, English, Spanish, South- 
Americans, North-Americans,—and even 
Italians! One must beware of people 
one has met in Paris. “Of course,” he 
concluded, with a most amiable smile, 
“there are many good people there also. 
That is not to be forgotten. If I should 
dare to make a risk on such a trifle, for 
instance, I would lay a wager that you” 
—he nodded toward Poor Jr.—* made the 
acquaintance of Ansolini in Paris?” 

This was of the greatest ugliness in 
its underneath significance, though the 
manner was disarming. Antonio’s smile 
was so cheerful, his eye-glass so twinkling, 
that none of them could have been sure 
he truly meant anything harmful of 
me, though Poor Jr. looked up, puzzled 
and frowning. 

Before he could answer I pulled my- 
self altogether, as they say, and attempted 
a repartee, though I dislike such things. 
“Tt is true,” and I tried to smile as 
amiably as Antonio. . “ These coinci- 
dences occur. Everybody meets in Paris. 
Was it not there”—I turned to Mrs. 
Landry —“that you met the young 
Prince here?” 

At this there was no mistaking that 
the others perceived. The secret battle 
had begun and was not secret. I saw a 
wild gleam ih Poor Jr.’s eye, a face 
of distress and wonder upon Mrs. Landry, 
who beheld the peace of both a Prince 
and a dinner assailed; and, ah! the 
strange and hurt surprise that came from 
the lady of the pongee! Let me not be 
a boastful fellow, but I had borne her 
pity and had adored it—I could face her 
wonder, even her scorn. 

It was in the flash of her look that I 
saw my chance and what I must try to 
do. Knowing Antonio, it was as if I 
saw her falling into the deep water and 
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caught just one contemptuous look from 
her before the waves hid her. As for 
that old Antonio, he should have known 
enough to beware. I had been timid with 
him always, and he counted on it now, 
but a man who has shown a painted head- 
top to the people of Paris will dare a 
great deal. 

“As the Prince says,” replied Mrs. 
Landry, with many flutters, “one meets 
only the most agreeable people in Paris.” 

“Paris!” I exclaimed. “Ah, that 
home of ingenuity! How they paint 
there! How they live, and how they dye 
—their beards!” You see how the poor 
Ansolini played the buffoon. I knew 
they feared it was wine, I had been so 
silent until now; but I did not care, I 
was beyond care. 

“Our young Prince speaks truly,” I 
cried, raising my voice. “He is wise 
beyond his years. He will be great when 
he reaches middle age, for he knows 
Paris and understands North America! 
Like myself, he is grateful that the people 
of your continent enrich our own! Where 
should we be—any of us” (I raised my 
voice still louder and waved my hand 
to Antonio),—“ where should we be, 
either of us” (and I bowed to the others) 
“without you?” 


I was left alone almost that same mo- 
ment with Poor Jr. and his hyacinth- 
trees, Mrs. Landry rose with such pre- 
cipitousness, and the beautiful lady, very 
red, followed. Antonio, unmistakably 
stung with the scorpions I had set upon 
him, sprang to the door, the palest yellow 
man I have ever beheld, and let the ladies 
pass before him. A waiter was offering 
cigars. I took one, and looked up to 
meet my friend’s excited gaze. I waved 
his hand away from the box of which 
the waiter made offering. 

“Do not remain!” I whispered, and I 
saw his sad perplexity. “I know her an- 
swer has not been given. Will you present 
him his chance to receive it—just when 
her sympathy must be stronger for him, 
too?’ He went out of the door quickly. 

I did not smoke. I pretended to, while 
the waiters made the arrangements of the 
table and betook themselves off. I sat 
there a long, long time waiting for An- 
tonio to do what I hoped I had betrayed 
him to do. It came at last. 
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Poor Jr. came to the door and spoke 
in his steady voice. “ Ansolini, will you 
come out here a moment?” 

Then I knew that I had succeeded, 
had made Antonio afraid that I would 
do the thing he himself, in a panic, 
had already done —speak evil of an- 
other privately. As I reached the 
door I heard him eall out foolishly, 
“But, Mr. Poor, I beg you—” Poor 
Jr. put his hand on my shoulder, and 
we walked out into the dark of the ter- 
race. Antonio was leaning against the 


railing, the beautiful lady standing near. 
Mrs, Landry had sunk into a chair be- 
No other people were 


side her daughter. 
upon the terrace. 

“Prince Caravacioli has been warning 
us against you,” said Poor Jr., very quietly. 

“ Ah?’ said I. 

“T listened to what he said; then | 
told him that you were my friend, and 
that I considered it fair that you should 
hear what he had to say. I will repeat 
what he said, Ansolini, for he is some- 
what indirect, and it is getting late. 
If I mistake anything, he can inter- 
rupt me.” 

Antonio laughed, and in such a way, 
so sincerely, so gayly, that I was fright- 
ened. “Very good!” he cried. “I am 
content. Repeat all.” 

“He began,” Poor Jr. went on, quiet- 
ly, though his hand gripped my shoul- 
der to almost painfulness,—“he be- 
gan by saying to these ladies, in my 
presence, that we should be careful not 
to pick up chance strangers to dine, in 
Italy, and—and he went on to give me a 
repetition of his friendly warning about 
Paris. I asked him to say what he knew 
of you. He hinted things for a while, 
then said he knew all about you; that 
you were an outcast, a left-handed mem- 
ber of his own family, an adventurer—” 

“It is finished, my friend,” I said, 
interrupting him, and gazed with all my 
soul upon the beautiful lady. Her face 
was as white as Antonio’s or that of my 
friend, or as my own must have been. 
She strained her eyes at me fixedly; | 
saw the stars standing still in them, and 
I knew the moment had come. “ This 
Caravacioli is my half-brother,” T said. 

Antonio laughed again. “Of what 
kind!” 

Oh, he went on so easily to his be- 
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trayal, not knowing the United-Statesians 
and their sentiment, as I did. “ We had 
the same mother,” I continued, as quietly 
as I could. “Twenty years after this 
young Prince was born she divorced 
his father, Caravacioli, and married a 
poor poet, whose bust you can see on 
the Pincian in Rome, though he died in 
the cheapest hotel in Sienna, when my 
true brother and I were children. This 
young Prince would have nothing to do 
with my mother after her second mar- 
riage and—” 

“Marriage!” Antonio laughed pleas- 
antly again. He was admirable. “ This 
is an old tale which the hastiness of our 
American friend has forced us to re- 
hearse. The marriage was never recog- 
nized by the Vatican, and there was not 
twenty years—” 

“ Antonio, it is the age which troubles 
you, after all!” I said, and laughed 
heartily, loudly, and a long time, in the 
most good-natured way, not to be undone 
as an actor. At this his temper went 
away from him suddenly and completely. 
I had hit upon the right thing. 

“You cammorrista!” he cried, and be- 
came only himself, his hands gesturing 
and flying, all his pleasant manner gone. 
“Why should we listen one second more 
to such a fisherman! The very seiners 
of the bay who sell dried sea-horses to the 
tourists are better gentlemen than you. 
You can shrug your shoulders! I saw 
you in Paris, though you thought I did 
not! Oh, I saw you well! Ah! At the 
Café de la Paix! This raseal, my dear 
ladies, who has persuaded you to ask 
him to dinner, this camel who claims to 
be my excellent brother, he, for a few 
franes, in Paris, shaved his head and 
showed it for a week to the people with 
in advertisement painted upon it of the 
worst ballet in Paris. This is the gen- 
tleman with whom you ask Caravacioli 
to dine!” 

It was beyond my expectation, so as- 
tonishing and so cruel that I could only 
look at him for a moment or two. I felt 
as one who dreams himself falling for- 
ever. Then I stepped forward and spoke, 
in thickness of voice, being unable to 
lift my head: 

“Again it is true what he says. I 
was that man of the painted head. I 
had my true brother’s little daughters 


to care for. They were at the convent, 
and I owed for them. It also was partly 
for myself, because I was hungry. I 
could find not any other way, and so-— 
but that is all.” 

In my shame that she should know, I 
could do nothing but seek greater dark- 
ness. I felt myself beaten, dizzy with 
beatings. That thing that I had done in 
Paris discredited me. A man _ whose 
head-top had borne an advertisement of 
the Folie-Rouge making a combat with 
the Prince Caravacioli! 

Leaning over the railing in the darkest 
corner of the terrace, I felt my hand 
grasped secondarily by that good friend 
of mine. 

“God bless you!” whispered Poor Jr. 
“On my soul, I believe he’s done him- 
self. Listen!” 

I turned. That beautiful lady had 
stepped out into the light from the salon 
door. I could see her face shining, and 
her eyes—ah me, how glorious they were! 
Antonio followed her. 

“ But wait,” he cried, pitifully. 

“ Not for you!” she answered, and that 
voice of hers rang out as the Roman 
trumpets once rang out from this same 
cliff. “Not for you! J saw him there 
with his painted head and I understood! 
You saw him there, and you did nothing 
to help him! And the two little chil- 
dren—your nieces, too,—and he your 
brother !” 

Then my heart melted and I found 
myself choking, for the beautiful lady 
was weeping. 

“ Not for you, Prince Caravacioli,’ 
eried, through her tears, 


’ she 


“not for you!” 


All of the beggars in Naples, I think, 
all of the flower girls and boys, I am 
sure, and all the wandering serenaders, 
I will swear, were under our windows at 
the Vesuve, from six o’clock on the morn- 
ing the Princess Irene sailed; and there 
need be no wonder when it is known that 
Poor Jr. had thrown handfuls of silver 
and five-lire notes from our baleony to 
strolling orchestras and singers for two 
nights before. 

They wakened us with “ Addio, la bella 
Napoli, addio, addio!” sung to the de- 
parting benefactor. When he had com- 
pleted his toilet and his coffee, he showed 
himself on the -baleony to them for a 
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moment. Ah! What a resounding cheer 
for the signore, the great North-American 
nobleman! And how it swelled to a mag- 
nificent thundering when another largess 
of his came flying down among them! 

Who could have reproved him?! Not 
Raffaele Ansolini, who was on his knees 
over the bags and rugs! I think I even 
made some prolongation of that position, 
for I was far from assured of my counte- 
nance that bright morning. I was not 
to sail in the Princess Irene with those 
dear friends. I had told them that I 
must go back to Paris to say good-by to 
my little nieces and sail from Boulogne— 
and I am sure they believed that was 
my reason. I had even arranged to go 
away upon a train which would make it 
not possible for me to drive to the dock 
with them. I did not wish to see the 
boat carry them away from me. 

And so the farewells were said in the 
street in all that crowd. Poor Jr. and 
I were waiting at the door when the 
carriage galloped up. How the crowd 
rushed to see that lady whom it bore to 
us, blushing and laughing! Clouds of 
gold-dust came before my eyes again; 
she wore once more that ineffable gray 
pongee ! 

Servants ran forward with the effects 
of Poor Jr., and we both sprang toward 
the carriage. 

A flower-girl was offering a great basket 
of loose violets. Poor Jr. seized it and 
threw them like a blue rain over the 
two ladies. 
“ Bravo! 


Bravo!” A hundred bou- 
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quets showered into the carriage, and my 
friend’s silver went out in another shower 
to meet them. 

“ Addio, la bella Napoli!” came from 
the singers and the violins, but I eried 
io them for “ La Luna Nova.” 

“ Good-by—for a little while—good- 
by!” and I knew how well my friend 
liked me, because he shook my hand with 
his head turned away. Then the gray 
glove of the beautiful lady touched my 
shoulder—the lightest touch in all th 
world—as I stood close to the ecarriag: 
while Poor Jr. climbed in. 

“ Good-by. Thank you—and God bless 
you!” she said, in a low voice. And | 
knew for what she thanked me. 

The driver cracked his whip like an 
honest Neapolitan. The horses sprang 
forward. “ Addio, addio!” 


“Luna d’argento fallo sognar— 
Bacialo in fronte non lo destar,” 


I sang with the musicians, waving and 
waving and waving my handkerchief to 
the departing carriage. 

Now I saw my friend lean over and 
take the beautiful lady by the hand, 
and together they stood up in the ear- 
riage and waved their handkerchiefs to 
me. Then, but not because they had 
passed out of sight, I could see them not 
any longer. 

They were so good—that kind Poor 
Jr. and the beautiful lady; they seemed 
like dear children—as if they had been 
my own dear children. 

THE END. 






BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


Swinging on rocky hill-tops all alone, 


Se be two things that haunt my dreams: the flower 


The minstrelsy of silence at the hour 


When the last bird has to her hiding flown. 
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A New Conception Concerning the 





Origin of Species 


BY HUGO 


DE VRIES 


Professor of Botany in the University of Amsterdam 


HE theory of a common descent of 
ot all living organisms is now almost 

universally accepted. Originally 
proposed by Lamarck, it owes its present 
high rank in scientific and social philoso- 
phy to the broad proofs accumulated in 
its behalf by Darwin. Anatomical, em- 
bryologieal, and systematical researches 
have pointed out the main lines of the 
relations between the principal groups of 
animals and plants, and the aim of the 
present researches concerning these ques- 
tions is more to penetrate into the details 
than to discover new proofs for the well- 
established theory. 

Contrasting with the rapid increase of 
knowledge on the lines of the compara- 
tive sciences, the physiological side of the 
question has but slowly progressed. Dar- 
win has shown that the multiplication of 
animals and plants must lead to a strug- 
gle for their life, and that this struggle, 
in its turn, must result in a selection of 
those which are the best fitted for the 
conditions of their environment and in 
the destruction of the others. This natu- 
ral selection may be compared to a sieve, 
which decides what is to live and what 
to die. It keeps evolution on the useful 
lines, and in this way affords an explana- 
tion of the obvious and universal fact of 
the usefulness of most of the characters 
by which the different groups of plants 
and animals are distinguished from one 
another. This principle of natural selec- 
tion has been one of the most influential 
means towards the acceptance of Dar- 
win’s theory. 

In order to sieve out the fittest, it is 
manifest that the differences must pre- 
viously exist. How they originate is a 
question which is obviously independent 
of the choice between them. Only after 
the differences have been produced the 





sieve can decide, throwing out the bad, 
and thereby giving to the better a larger 
opportunity for their multiplication. 
With the real steps of the evolution the 
sieving of natural selection has evidently 
nothing to do. 

According to these views, we may di- 
vide Darwin’s work into two parts. One 
of them comprises the assured and uni- 
versally accepted propositions of the 
descent with modification and of the 
effect of natural selection in directing 
the broad lines of this modification. The 
other is related to the question how the 
single steps of the evolution have been 
brought about. On this point Darwin 
has not succeeded in securing universal 
approbation. In the main he has recog- 
nized two possibilities. One of them is 
the gradual accumulation of slight and 
nearly invisible variations, such as are 
observed to occur always and anywhere 
in the reproduction of all living beings. 
The other means of change lies in the 
sudden production of new forms from an 
old stock. In the first case evolution is 
steadily but invisibly going on, and as 
the sieve of natural selection always 
throws out the useless and the unfit, the 
surviving will gradually become adapted 
to their life-conditions. On the second 
supposition evolution goes on by rare and 
sudden leaps, occurring only from time 
to time, and therefore separated by 
shorter or longer periods, in which the 
species remain constant. 

The first view overturns the old idea 
of the constancy of species, and has, on 
this ground, met with the most eager 
objections and the severest criticisms on 
the part of the systematists. On the 
other hand, it has acquired a nearly 
unanimous support on the side of the 
prevailing school of anatomists and em- 
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bryologists. The rapid progresses made 
in the last half-century on this line of 
work were openly professed to be due in 
the main to the directions given by Dar- 
win’s theory, and thereby gave to his 
ideas a superiority, which soon led to 
their final victory. And with the prin- 
ciples of common descent and natural 
selection, the conception of slow and 
gradual changes became apparently an 
indispensable link in the accepted theory. 
Doubts concerning the validity of this 
last conception have never been failing, 
but they have not been able to gain any 
influence on the prevailing opinion. It 
must, however, be stated that of late the 
partisans of an origin of species by sud- 
den leaps have increased in number, and 
have steadily been preparing the way for 
a turning of our views on this point. 
Being myself a systematist and a 
physiologist, and preferring the experi- 
mental method in both of these dominions 
to the comparative studies, I have always 
felt some doubts concerning the validity 
of the prevailing conception of the part 
ascribed to slow and gradual changes. 
In these doubts I have been strongly con- 
firmed by a thorough study of Darwin’s 
books. I observed that his opinion was 
less one-sided and less fixed than that of 
his followers, and that he clearly recog- 
nized the possibility of the alternative 
method of changes. On the proportion 
between both, and on their relative part 
in the evolution at large, he has never 
been fully settled, ascribing to the sudden 
changes now a larger and at other times 
a smaller part. Furthermore, I studied 
Darwin’s provisional hypothesis of pan- 
genesis, and found that it agreed far 
better with the supposition of sudden 
than with that of slow changes. I have 
compared this hypothesis with the general 
conceptions on changes in organic sub- 
stances, which could be derived from the 
teachings of physics and of chemistry, 
and found that the probability of definite 
steps had to be acknowledged as far 
larger than that of slow conversions. 
Chemical substances are changed into 
others by definite and measurable steps, 
and thence it seemed to me that this rule 
might prevail even for the minutest ma- 
terial particles which determine the 
hereditary qualities of organisms. These 
conceptions were detailed by me, some 


fifteen years ago, in a little book, en- 
titled Intracellular Pangenesis. 

It was, however, impossible to deter- 
mine the size of the steps on the ground 
of these theoretical surmises. Little was 
known at that time concerning the rela- 
tions of the theoretical constitution of 
chemical substances to their physical 
properties, and no means were at hand to 
judge of the morphological alterations 
which might be inewmbent on slight 
chemical changes of the representative 
particles of the hereditary qualities. In 
other words, the assured theories did not 
allow to go any further, and the brilliant 
but frail edifice of hypothesis, built upon 
the conception of slow changes, warned 
me not to risk myself on this path. 

I then turned to the evidence afforded 
by horticulture and agriculture. I was 
personally acquainted with one of the 
most celebrated German breeders, Rim- 
pau, the originator of the rye of Schlan- 
stedt. I consulted his opinion and that 
of a number of Other European agricul- 
turists, and visited the farms of Vil- 
morin, Lemoine and Croxy in France, and 
the nurseries of Erfurt in Germany, and 
those of Holland. I expected to find 
some evidence in their experience, which 
might direct me in my theoretical work. 

The result did not, however, respond to 
my expectations. Sudden changes no 
doubt oceur, especially in horticulture, 
but, as a rule, they produce varieties, 
which are distinguished from their 
species either by a manifest loss of some 
peculiarity, or by the gain of a character 
which is not absolutely new, but already 
present in some and often in numerous 
other instances. Loss of the color of 
flowers and fruits, or a partial loss of 
compound colors producing yellow varie- 
ties from orange or nearly black fruits, 
loss of hairs and of spines, of the erect 
growth producing weeping form, or of the 
widespread branches producing broom- 
like types, and many other instances 
could be given. Double flowers may per- 
haps be due to a distinct gain, but then 
they are so common-as not to justify the 
conception of something quite new. In 
agriculture, on the other hand, the ac- 
cumulation of slow and hardly percep- 
tible changes seems to be the prevailing 
method of improvement. Apart from 
hybridizing, which plays so large a part 
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in numerous artificial improvements, but 
which of course cannot have had a 
prominent influence upon natural evolu- 
tion in its broad lines, the best results of 
the agriculturists seemed to be due to a 
continuous and careful selection of use- 
In this way, evident- 
ly, most of our local and our improved 
the great 
been produced. 

On the ground of this evidence the 
question arose whether the sudden ap- 
pearance of horticultural varieties or the 
gradual production of the agricultural 
races might be the process which would 
prove to be analogous to the originating 
of species in nature. Horticultural 
varieties are only in very rare instances 
due to the production of a really new 
quality, and agricultural races do not 
lead to constant types, such as wild 
species are, but are always liable to re- 
versions to the previous type, as soon as 
selection is discontinued. 

It would take me too long to go into 
further details. The result was that sud- 
den leaps came nearest to what should be 
expected as the process of nature, but 
that the analogy was far from being as 
complete as it should be, in order to be 
considered as a sufficient proof. ci 

Having thus exhausted, as far as pos- 
sible, the theoretical and the practical 
evidence which at that time was at hand, 
and not having been able fully to satisfy 
myself, 1 determined to take the path of 
direct experiment. This resolution, how- 
ever, was not at all easily put in execu- 
tion. 


ul slow changes. 


forage-crops have 


races of 


No indications seemed to be avail- 
able to point out the way. I started from 
the old systematic conviction of the sta- 
bility of species and tried to bring it into 
harmony with the theory of descent. I 
concluded that this harmony could only 
be attained by the hypothesis of alter- 
nating periods of constancy and of varia- 
bility. If on this supposition the periods 


of stableness are assumed to be long, and 
those of unstableness short and occurring 


only at rare intervals, the conception 
would be justified that, at a given mo- 
ment, most of the species of a district 
would be in a stable condition, whilst 
only some few would be actually change- 
able. Assuming that these latter were so 
few in number that they might have been 
overlooked, the hypothesis would at once 
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explain the fact of the constancy of wild 
species in all observed cases, and admit 
the possibility of their origin from one 
another. The principle of all systematic 
science and that of the theory of evolu- 
tion seemed to be brought into perfect 
harmony by this series of hypotheses. 

It was, however, not my aim to go into 
hypothetical considerations in behalf of 
theoretical discussions. What I wanted 
to know was the way which might pos- 
sibly lead to an experimental decision of 
the question. On this purpose my conclu- 
sions led to the necessity of searching for 
those hypothetical mutable cases which I 
had assumed to have hitherto been over- 
looked by others. It was manifest that 
they would be rare, but if my conclusions 
were right, it should be possible to find 
them out by a close inspection of a good 
number of wild species. Moreover, it was 
only required to discover one single in- 
stance in order to prove the fact and to 
obtain the material for an experimental 
study of the process of the originating of 
new species, 

About the same time, when I published 
my already quoted Intracellular Pon- 
genesis, I resolved to test 1 number of 
the native plants of my country with the 
hope of finding at least mutable 
Field observations had to be the 
starting-point, and I gathered, in the en- 
vironments of Hilversum, near Amster- 
dam, all the deviations which I could find. 
I soon persuaded myself that field ob- 
servations were not adequate to reach 
my aim, but that I had to try the con- 
stancy of each single species by artificial 
sowings of its seed. These cultures, of 
course, had to be done in the experiment 
garden. Of some species I saved the 
seeds on the original localities; of others 
I transplanted some specimens into my 
garden, and afterwards saved the seeds 
of these. 

These cultures have, in the main, given 
a full proof of the constancy of the 
species under consideration, or at least 
of the strains whose seeds I used. Mon- 
strosities and other partial deviations 
often occurred, and from them I have de- 
rived quite a number of fasciated and 
twisted and otherwise deviating races. 
All these aberrations proved to be of a 
hereditary nature, recurring in each 
generation in a larger or in a lesser num- 


one 
strain. 
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ber of instances. But they afforded no 
analogy to the origin of real species. 

I have tried in this way, more or less 
amply, about a hundred species, and have 
since continued this trial, as often as I 
could save seeds of new types. I have 
limited myself to wild or apparently wild 
plants, in the conviction that the culti- 
vated plants have already had such wide 
opportunities of showing their range of 
variability that they would not reward 
my pains. Amongst my cultures I have 
had the good luck of finding one instance 
of what I expected. This was quite suffi- 
cient to give the desired proof and to 
afford the means of an experimental in- 
quiry into the origin of species. 

This plant was the great evening-prim- 
rose, or the primrose of Lamarck, the 
(Enothera Lamarckiana. The _ whole 
genus (Knothera is of American origin, 
and some of its species have been intro- 
duced into Europe, where they have since 
been spreading on a large scale. Nothing 
is historically known concerning the 
origin and the introduction of the La- 
marckiana, but nearly exactly a century 
ago it was described for the first time 


by Lamarck, who derived his diagnosis 
from plants grown in the botanical gar- 


den at Paris. It has since been culti- 
vated in gardens and distributed by seed- 
merchants on the ground of its bright 
crowns of large yellow flowers, opening 
themselves in the evening. From some of 
these gardens it has escaped and multi- 
plied upon waste fields in an apparently 
wild condition. It was in this condition 
that I met for the first time with this 
beautiful plant. 

It at once attracted my attention by the 
fact that it had manifestly escaped only 
some ten or twenty years ago from a 
neighboring park, and that it had since 
multiplied very rapidly. On an aban- 
doned field it grew in large numbers on 
one side, near the park, and was more or 
less thinly dispersed all over the remain- 
der of the field. The plants were growing 
vigorously and evidently found on that 
field all they needed. They were also rich 
in monstrosities, which I considered, not 
as a proof, but at least a possible indica- 
tion of the occurrence of more essential 
changes. A close and repeated inspection 
of the field led to the discovery of two 
essential facts. One of them was the oc- 
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eurrence of two clearly distinguished 
varieties, and the other an amount of 
variation in the leaves of the young seed- 
lings, to such a degree as I had never be- 
fore observed. Those two varieties I have 
since transported into my experimental 
garden, where they proved to be wholly 
constant. One was distinguished from 
the parent form by smooth leaves instead 
of the bullate type of the Lamarckiana, 
and the other by a partial loss of the in- 
ferior position of the ovary and some 
correlative changes in the style and pistil. 
I have since compared these forms with 
the herbarium material at Paris, Leiden, 
London, and other great museums, and 
they proved to be quite new, having never 
been observed by other collectors. Thence 
the conclusion that they were local varie- 
ties, and might even possibly have origi- 
rated on the field where they grew. 

The occurrence of new varieties, how- 
ever, was not yet the desired proof. They 
were only a stimulus to further inquiry. 
This inquiry could be made with the 
deviating rosettes of basal leaves, and I 
have tested as many of them in my gar- 
den as I could collect. But even this was 
not the right way. For it was not the 
question which forms might have been 
prgduced, but in which way new forms 
would arise. It was the supposed muta- 
bility of the strain which was to be 
brought to the light, the capability of pro- 
ducing mutations, and not the existence 
of more or less evidently mutated forms. 

This capacity, of course, could not be 
tested by field observations. They are 
adequate to prove the oceurrence of mu- 
tations, but not the way in which they 
originate. Without leaving the field ob- 
servations I now turned my attention 
chiefly to experimental cultures. Their 
aim was not to try to change the plants, 
nor to have any influence on their sup- 
posed mutability, far less to try to pro- 
voke it if not already present. My object 
was only to state the relations between 
parents and children, and to bring, in 
the case of a mutation, the full proof of 
its origin. 

With this purpose I transplanted some 
individuals into my garden and in an 
isolated position, so that they could only 
be fertilized by their own pollen. Next 
year I sowed part of their seeds and took 
care to have a large number of seedlings 
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in order to be able to discover even rare 
exceptions. l raised some 15,000. rosettes, 
until they clearly showed their charac- 
ters. I found among them ten aberrant 
ones, five with broader leaves and five 
dwarfish ones. These I isolated, and, as 
soon as they flowered, they proved to be- 
long really to only two new types. One 
of them had only female flowers, the 
anthers being barren; it was called (no- 
thera lata, because of its broad leaves. 
The other was a real dwarf, flowering on 
stems of some 20 em., and reeeived the 
name of O. nanella. 

This observation was the fulfilment of 
my hopes, the crown of all my labor. It 
at onee showed that new forms are actu- 
ally being produced, and that they spring 
from their parents by a sudden leap, 
without preparation or intermediates, 
and not in one single specimen, but in 
quite a number of individuals. 

By this discovery the direction of my 
further work was at once indicated. The 
new mutants, at least the nanella, could 
be tested as to their constancy, and it 
proved to be complete. But the chief aim 
was to try the strain of the normal La- 
mareckianas, and to inquire whether they 
were able to repeat the mutations or per- 
haps even to produce some more of them. 
I took good care of pure fertilization of 
some of the normal plants and again 
sowed their seed. In this third genera- 
tion of my pedigree experiment lata and 
nanella were again produced, showing 
the permanency of the mutability of my 
strain. But besides them a new species 
arose, which was larger than both of them 
and had a reddish tinge on its veins. It 
was called O. rubrinervis. It oceurred in 
one single specimen, the progeny of which 
has since proved to be constant. 

Having thus reached my aim, I re- 
solved to improve my methods of working 
in order to obtain, perhaps, a still larger 
number of new mutated forms. On one 
side I improved the cultural conditions 
of my experiment, and on the other I 
learned to discern still smaller indica- 
tions of novelties in the very young 
plants. By this means I was able to 
isolate in the fourth generation some 
hundreds of seedlings of pure Lamarcki- 
ana ancestry and to find among them 
three hundred and thirty-four mutants, 
belonging to seven different types. Of 
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course the three types of the second 
generation were repeated, and even in 
large numbers, but, besides these, four 
new or previously overlooked types made 
their appearance. They were first distin- 
guished by their basal leaves, and after- 
wards justified the selection by the 
characters of their stems, flowers, and 
fruits. They were not ordinary varieties, 
derived from the mother form by the loss 
of some special mark, but were distin- 
guished from the main stem and from 
one another in nearly all their organs 
and characters. With one exception, they 
all proved to be constant from the begin- 
ning, they being the starting-points for 
new and stable races. 

This mutability has since remained un- 
changed in the main stem of my La- 
mareckianas. Though purely | fertilized 
with their own pollen, all of them yielded 
some mutating children. The proportion 
of these rarely exceeds one-half per cent., 
but even this is an unexpectedly high num- 
ber. During eight successive generations 
the phenomenon has remained the same, 
and any lot of seeds, large enough to yield 
some thousands of seedlings, may be re- 
lied upon as the souree of new muta- 
tions, though ordinarily only on the al- 
ready existing lines. Really new forms 
do from time to time occur, but very 
rarely, the range being restricted to the 
seven already mentioned mutations and 
some few others. 

The Lamarckiana itself is not changed 
by this process of mutability. Thence 
the conclusion that this species is not 
slowly changed into new forms, through 
the influence of its outer life-conditions, 
but only throws off mutated side 
branches, which at once are sharply dif- 
ferentiated and ordinarily quite constant 
from the very outset. 

These are the facts. They quite agree 
with the theoretical conclusions above 
given, and afford a base for a hypothetic- 
al reconstruction of the theory of descent 
on this important point; and, what. is 
more, they afford the material for 
further experimental studies on evolu- 
tion, and point out the way in. which 
other material may be obtained. For it 
is evident that the evening - primrose 
cannot be the only existing mutable 
species. Other instances must also be 
assumed to exist. 
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Editha 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


HE air was thick with the war 
- feeling, like the electricity of a 

storm which has not yet burst. 
Editha sat looking out into the hot 
spring afternoon, with her lips parted, 
and panting with the intensity of the 
question whether she could let him go. 
She had decided that she could not let 
him stay, when she saw him at the end 
of the still leafless avenue, making slow- 
ly up toward the house, with his head 
down, and his figure relaxed. She ran 
impatiently out on the veranda, to the 
edge of the steps, and imperatively 
demanded greater haste of him with 
her will before she called aloud to 
him, af George !” 

He had quickened his pace in mystical 
response to her mystical urgence, before 
he could have heard her; now he looked 
up and answered, “ Well?” 

“Oh, how united we are!” she exulted, 
and then she swooped down the steps to 
him. “ What is it?” she cried. 

“Tt’s war,” he said, and he pulled her 
up to him, and kissed her. 

She kissed him back intensely, but ir- 
relevantly, as to their passion, and ut- 
tered from deep in her throat, “ How 
glorious!” 

“Tt’s war,” he repeated, without con- 
senting to her sense of it; and she did 
not know just what to think at first. 
She never knew what to think of him; 
that made his mystery, his charm. All 
through their courtship, which was con- 
temporaneous with the growth of the 
war feeling, she had been puzzled by 
his want of seriousness about it. He 
seemed to despise it even more than 
he abhorred it. She could have un- 
derstood his abhorring any sort of 
bloodshed; that would have been a sur- 
vival of his old life when he thought 
he would be a minister, and before he 
changed and took up the law. But 
making light of a cause so high and 
noble seemed to show a want of earnest- 


ness at the core of his being. Not 
but that she felt herself able to cope 
with a congenital defect of that sort, 
and thake his love for her save him 
from hims lf. Now perhaps the miracle 
was already wrought in him. In the 
presence of the tremendous fact that he 
announced, all triviality seemed to have 
gone out of him; she began to feel that. 
IIe sank down on the top step, and 
wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief, while she potired out upon him 
her question of the origin and authen- 
ticity of his news. 

All the while, in her duplex emotion- 
ing, she was aware that now at the very 
beginning she must put a guard upon 
herself against urging him, by any 
word or act, to take the part that her 
whole soul willed him to take, for the 
completion of her ideal of him. He was 
very nearly perfect as he was, and he 
must be allowed to perfect himself. But 
he was peculiar, and he might very well 
be reasoned out of his peculiarity. Be- 
fore her reasoning went her emotioning: 
her nature pulling upon his nature, her 
womanhood upon his manhood, without 
her knowing the means she was using 
to the end she was willing. She had 
always supposed that the man who won 
her would have done something to win 
her; she did not know what, but some- 
thing. George Gearson had simply ask- 
ed her for her love, on the way home 
from a concert, and she gaye her 
love to him, without, as it were, think- 
ing. But now, it flashed upon her, if 
he could do something worthy to have 
won her—be a hero, her hero—it would 
be even better than if he had done it be- 
fore asking her; it would be grander. 
Besides, she had believed in the war 
from the beginning. : 

“But don’t you see, dearest,” she said, 
“that it wouldn’t have come to this, if 
it hadn’t been in the order of Provi- 
dence? And I call any war glorious 
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that is for the liberation of people who 
have been struggling for years against 
the cruelest oppression. . Don’t you think 
so too?” 

“ 1] suppose so,” he returned, languidly. 
“But war! Is it glorious to break the 
peace of the world?” 

“ That ignoble peace! It was no 
peace at all, with that crime and shame 
at our very gates.” She was conscious 
of parroting the current phrases of the 
newspapers, but it was no time ‘to pick 
and choose her words. She must sacri- 
fice anything to the high ideal she had 
for him, and after a good deal of rapid 
argument she ended with the climax: 
“But now it ‘doesn’t matter about the 
how or why. Since the war has come, 
all that is gone. There are no two sides, 
any more. There is nothing now but 
our country.” 

He sat with his eyes closed and his 
head leant back against the veranda, and 
he said with a vague smile, as if musing 
aloud, “ Our country—right or wrong.” 

“Yes, right or wrong!” she returned 
fervidly. “Vl go and get you some 
lemonade.” She rose rustling, and 
whisked away; when she came back with 
two tall glasses of clouded liquid, on a 
tray, and the ice clucking in them, he 
still sat as she had left him, and she 
said as if there had been no interrup- 
tion: “But there is no question of 
wrong in this case. I eall it a Sacred 
war. A war for liberty, and humanity, 
if ever there was one. And I know you 
will see it just as I do, yet.” 

He took half the lemonade at a gulp, 
and he answered as he set the glass down: 
“TI know you always have the highest 
ideal. When I differ from you, I ought 
to doubt myself.” 

A generous sob rose in Editha’s throat 
for the humility of a man, so very nearly 
perfect, who was willing to put himself 
below her. 

Besides, she felt, more subliminally, 
that he was never so near slipping 
through her fingers as when he took that 
meek way. 

“You shall not say that! Only, for 
once I happen to be right.” She seized 
his hand in her two hands, and poured 
her soul from her eyes into his. “Don’t 
you think so?” she entreated him. 

He released his hand and drank the 
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rest of his-lemonade, and she added, 
“Tlave mine, too,” but he shook his 
head in answering, “ I’ve no business to 
think so, unless I act so, too.” 

Her heart stopped a beat before it 
pulsed on with leaps that she felt in her 
neck. She had noticed that strange 
thing in men; they seemed to feel bound 
to do what they believed, and not think 
a thing was finished when they said it, 
as girls did. She knew what was in 
his mind, but she pretended not, and 
she said, “Oh, I am not sure,” and 
then faltered. 

He went on as if to himself without 
apparently heeding her, “ There’s only 
one way of proving one’s faith in a 
thing like this.” 

She could not say that she understood, 
but she did understand. 

He went on again. “If I believed 
if I felt as you do about this war— Do 
you wish me to feel as you do?” 

Now she was really not sure; so 
she said, “George, I don’t know what 
you mean.” é 

He seemed to muse away from her as 
before. “There is a sort of fascination 
in it. I suppose that at the bottom of 
his heart every man would like at times 
to have his courage tested; to see how 
he would act.” 

“How can you: talk in that ghastly 
way !” 

“It is rather morbid. Still, that’s 
what it comes to, unless you’re swept 
away by ambition, or driven by convic- 
tion. I haven’t the conviction or the 
ambition, and the other thing is what 
it comes to with me. I ought to have 
been a preacher, after all; then I couldn’t 
have asked it of myself, as I must, now 
I’m a lawyer. And you believe it’s a 
holy war, Editha?” he suddenly address- 
ed her. “Or, I know you do! But you 
wish me to believe so, too?” 

She hardly knew whether he was 
mocking or not, in the ironical way 
he always had with her plainer mind. 
But the only thing was to’ be outspoken 
with him. 

“George, I wish you to believe what- 
ever you think is true, at any and every 
cost. If I’ve tried to talk you into any- 
thing, I take it all back.” 

“Oh, I know that, Editha. I know 


how sincere you are, and how— I wish 
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I had your undoubting spirit! Ill think 
it over; I’d like to believe as you do. 
But I don’t, now; I don’t, indeed. It 
isn’t this war alone; though this seems 
peculiarly wanton and needless; but it’s 
every war—so stupid; it makes me sick. 
Why shouldn’t this thing have been set- 
tled reasonably ?” 

“ Because,” she said, very throatily 
again, “ God meant it to be war.” 

“You think it was God? Yes, I sup- 
pose that is what people will say.” 

“Do you suppose it would have been 
war if God hadn’t meant it?” 

“T don’t know. Sometimes it seems 
as if God had put this world into men’s 
keeping to work it as they pleased.” 

* Now, George, that is blasphemy.” 

“Well, I won’t blaspheme. I'll try 
to believe in your pocket Providence,” he 
said, and then he rose to go. 


“Why don’t you stay to dinner?” 
Dinner at Baleom’s Works was at one 
o'clock. 


“T'll come back to supper, if you'll 
let me. Perhaps I shall bring you a 
convert.” 

“Well, you. may come back, on that 
condition.” — 

“All right. 
understand.” 

He .went away without kissing her, 
ancd.ghe: felt it a suspension of their en- 
gagement. © It all interested her intense- 
ly; she was undergoing a tremendous 
experience, and she was being equal to 
it. While she stood looking after him, 
her mother came out through one of the 
long windows, on to the veranda, with 
a catlike softness and vagueness. 

“Why didn’t he stay to dinner?” 

“ Because—because—war has been de- 
clared,” Editha pronounced, without 
turning. 

Her mother said, “ Oh, my!” and then 
said nothing more until she had sat 
down in one of the large Shaker 
chairs, and rocked herself for some time. 
Then she closed whatever tacit passage 
of thought there had been in her mind 
with the spoken words, “ Well, I hope 
he won’t go.” 

“And J hope he will,” the girl said, 
and eonfronted her mother with a 
stormy exaltation that would have 
frightened any creature less unimpres- 
sionable than a cat. 


If I don’t come, you'll 
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Her mother rocked herself again for 
an interval of cogitation. What she ar 
rived at in speech was, “ Well, I guess 
you’ve done a_ wicked thing, Editha 
Balcom.” 

The girl said, as she passed indoors 
through the same window her mother 
had come out by, “I haven’t done any 
thing—yet.” 


In her room, she put together all her 
letters and gifts from Gearson, down to 
the withered petals of the first flower 
he had offered, with that timidity of his 
veiled in that irony of his. In the heart 
of the packet she enshrined her engage- 
ment ring which she had restored to the 
pretty box he had brought it her in. 
Then she sat down, if not calmly yet 
strongly, and wrote: 


“ Grorce: I understood—when you left 
me. But I think we had better empha- 
size your meaning that if we cannot be 
one in everything we had better be one 
in nothing. So I am sending these 
things for your keeping till you have 
made up your mind. 

“T shall always love you, and therefore 
IT shall never marry any one else. But 
the man I marry must love his country 
first of all, and be able to say to me, 


‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.’ 


“There is no honor above America 
with me. In this great hour there is no 
other honor. 

“Your heart will make my words clear 
to you. I had never expected to say sv 
much, but it has come upon me that | 
must say the utmost. Epirna.” 


She thought she had worded her letter 
well, worded it in a way that could not 
be bettered; all had been implied and 
nothing expressed. 

She had it ready to send with the 
packet she had tied with red, white, and 
blue ribbon, when it occurred to her that 
she was not just to him, that she was 
not giving him a fair chance. He had 
said he would go and think it over, 
and she was not waiting. She was 
pushing, threatening, compelling. That 
was not a woman’s part. She must 
leave him free, free, free. She could 

















not accept for her country or herself a 
forced sacrifice. 

In writing her letter she had satisfied 
the impulse from which it sprang; she 
could well afford to wait till he had 
thought it over. She put the packet and 
the letter by, and rested serene in the 
consciousness of having done what was 
laid upon her by her love itself to do, 
and yet used patience, mercy, justice. 

She had her reward. Gearson did not 
come to tea, but she had given him till 
morning, when, late at night there came 
up from the village the sound ofa fife and 
drum with a tumult of voices, in shout- 
ing, singing, and laughing. The noise 
drew nearer and nearer; it reached the 
street end of the avenue; there it si- 
lenced itself, and one voice, the voice 
she knew best, rose over the sileneé, It 
fell; the air was filled with cheers} ‘the 
fife and drum struck up, with the shout- 
ing, singing, and laughing again, but 
now retreating; and a single figure came 
hurrying up the avenue. 

She ran down to meet her lover“and 
clung to him. He was very gay, and he 
put his arm round her with a boisterous 
laugh. “Well, you must call me Cap- 
tain, now; or Cap, if you prefer; that’s 
what the boys call me. Yes, we’ve had 
a meeting at the town hall, and every- 
body has volunteered; and they selected 
me for captain, and I’m going to the waf, 
the big war, the glorious war, the holy 
war ordained by the pocket Providerice 
that blesses butchery. Come along; let’s 
tell the whole family about it. Call them 
from their downy beds, father, mother, 
Aunt Hitty, and all the folks!” 

But when they mounted the veranda 
steps he did not wait for a larger au- 
dience; he poured the story out upon 
Editha alone. 

“There was a lot of speaking, and 
then some of the fools set up a shout for 
me. It was all going one way, and | 
thought it would be a good joke to 
sprinkle a little cold water on them. But 
you can’t do that with a crowd that 
adores you. The first thing I knew I 
was sprinkling hell-fire on them. ‘ Cry 
havoe, and let slip the dogs of war.’ 
That was the style. Now that it had 
come to the fight, there were no two par- 
ties; there was one country, and the thing 
was to fight the fight to a finish as quick 
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as possible. I suggested volunteering 
then and there, and I wrote my name 
first of all on the roster. Then they 
elected me—that’s all. I wish L had some 
ice-water !” 

She left him walking up and down the 
veranda, while she ran for the ice-pitcher 
and a goblet, and when she came back 
he was still walking up amd down, shout- 
ing-the story he had told Her to her father 
and mother; who had come out more 
sketchily dressed than they commonly 
were by day. He drank goblet after gob- 
let of the ice-water without noticing who 
was giving it, and kept on talking, and 
laughing through his talk wildly. “It’s 
astonishing,” he said, “how well the 
worse reason looks when you try to make 
it appear the better. Why, I believe I 
was the first convert to the war in that 
crowd to-night! I never thought I should 
like to kill a man; but now, I shouldn’t 
care; and the smokeless powder lets you 
see the man drop that you kill. It’s all 
for the country! What a thing it is to 
have a country that can’t be wrong, but 
if it is, is right anyway!” 

Editha had a great, vital thought, an 


‘inspiration. She set down the ice-pitcher 


on the veranda floor, and ran up-stairs 
and got the letter she had written him. 
When at last he noisily bade her father 
and mother, “ Well, good night. I for- 
got I woke you up; I sha’n’t want any 
sleep myself,” she. followed him down the 
avenue to the gate. There, after the 
whirling words that seemed to fly away 
from her thoughts and refuse to serve 
them, she made a last effort to solem- 
nize the moment that seemed so crazy, 
and pressed the letter she had written 
upon him, 

“What’s this?” he said. “Want me 
to mail it?” 

“No, no. It’s for you. I wrote it 
after you went this morning. Keep it— 
keep it—and read it sometime—” She 
thought, and then her inspiration came: 
“Read it if ever you doubt what you’ve 
done, or fear that I regret your having 
done it. Read it after you’ve started.” 

They strained each other in embraces 
that seemed as ineffective as their words, 
and he kissed her face with quick, hot 
breaths that were so unlike him, that 
made her feel as if she had lost her old 
lover and found a stranger in his place, 
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The stranger said, “What a gorgeous 
flower you are, with your red hair, 
and your blue eyes that look black now, 
and your face with the color painted 
out by the white moonshine! Let me 
hold you under my chin, to see whether I 
love blood, you tiger-lily !” Then he 
laughed Gearson’s laugh, and _ released 
her. scared and giddy. Within her wil- 
fulness she had been frightened by a 
sense of subtler force in him, and 
mystically mastered as she had never 
been before. 

She ran all the way back to the house, 
and mounted the steps panting. Her 
mother and father were talking of the 
great affair. Her mother said: “ Wa’n’t 
Mr. Gearson in rather of an _ excited 
state of mind? Didn’t you think he 
acted curious ?” 

“Well, not for a man who’d just been 
elected captain and had to set ’em up for 
the whole of Company A,” her father 
chuckled back. 

“What in the world do you mean, Mr. 
Baleom? Oh! There’s Editha!” She 
offered to follow the girl indoors. 

“Don’t come, mother!” Editha called, 
vanishing. : 

Mrs. Baleom remained to reproach her 
husband. “I don’t see much of any- 
thing to laugh at.” 

“Well, it’s catching. Caught it from 
Gearson. I guess it won’t be much of a 
war, and I guess Gearson don’t think 
230, either. The other fellows will back 
down as soon as they see we mean it. I 
wouldn’t lose any sleep over it. I’m 
going back to bed, myself.” 


Gearson came again next afternoon, 
looking pale, and rather sick, but quite 
himself, even to his languid irony. “TI 
guess I’d better tell you, Editha, that I 
consecrated myself to your god of bat- 
tles last night by pouring too many liba- 
tions to him down my own throat. But 
I’m all right, now. One has to carry off 
the excitement, somehow.” 

“Promise me,” she commanded, “ that 
you'll never touch it again !” 

“What! Not let the cannikin clink? 
Not let the soldier drink? Well, | 
promise.” 

“You don’t belong to yourself now; 
you don’t even belong to me. You be- 
long to your country, and you have a 
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sacred charge to keep yourself strong 
and well for your country’s sake. I have 
been thinking, thinking all night and all 
day long.” 

“You look as if you had been crying 
a little, too,” he said with his queer smile. 

“'That’s all past. I’ve been thinking, 
and worshipping you. Don’t you sup- 
pose I know all that you’ve been through, 
to come to this? I’ve followed you every 
step from your old theories and opinions.” 

“Well, you’ve had a long row to hoe.” 

“And I know you’ve done this from 
the highest motives 

“Qh, there won’t be much pettifog- 
ging to do till this cruel war is—” 

“And you haven’t simply done _ it 
for my sake. I couldn’t respect you if 
vou had.” 

“Well, then we'll say I haven’t. A 
man that hasn’t got his own respect in- 
tact wants the respect of all the other 
people he can corner. But we won’t go 
into that. I’m in for the thing now, and 
My idea 


is that this isn’t going to be a very pro- 


we’ye got to face our future. 


tracted struggle; we shall just seare the 
enemy to death before it comes to a 
fight at all. But we must provide for 
contingencies, Editha. If anything hap- 
pens to me 

“Oh, George!” She clung to him 
sobbing. 

“T don’t want you to feel foolishly 
bound to my memory. I should hate 
that, wherever I happened to be.” 

“T am yours, for time and eternity— 
time and eternity.” She liked the words; 
they satisfied her famine for phrases. 

“Well, say eternity; that’s all right; 
but time’s another thing; and I’m talking 
about time. But there is something! 
My mother! If anything happens—” 

She winced, and he laughed. “ You're 
not the bold soldier-girl of yesterday!” 
Then he sobered. “If anything happens, 
I want you to help my mother out. She 
won't like my doing this thing. She 
brought me up to think war a fool thing 
as well as a bad thing. My father was in 
the civil war; a!l through it: lost his arm 
n it.” She thrilled with the sense of 
the arm round her; what if that should 
be lost? He laughed as if divining her: 
“Oh, it doesn’t run in the family, as far 
as I know!” Then he added, gravely, 
“Tle came home with misgivings about 
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war, and they grew on him. I guess he 
and between them that 
I was to be brought up in his final mind 
about it; but that was before my time. 
Il only knew him from my mother’s re- 
port of him and his opinions ; I don’t 
know whether they were hers first; but 


mother agreed 


they were hers last. This will be a 
blow to her. I shall have to write and 
tell her 


He stopped, and she asked, “ Would 
you like me to write too, George ¢” 

“T don’t that would do. No, 
I'll do the writing. She’ll understand a 
little if I say that I thought the way to 
minimize it was to make war on the 
largest possible scale at once—that I felt 
I must have been helping on the war 
somehow. if I hadn’t helped keep it 
from coming, and I knew I hadn’t; when 
it came, I had no right to stay out of it.” 

Whether his sophistries satisfied him 
or not, they satisfied her. She clung to 


his breast, and whispered, with closed 


eyes and quivering lips, “ Yes, yes, yes!” 

“But if anything should happen, you 
might go to her, and see what you cou!d 
do for her. You know? It’s rather far 
off; she can’t leave her chair—” 

“Oh, I'll go, if it’s the ends of the 
earth! But nothing will happen! Noth- 
ing can! I—” 

She felt herself lifted with his rising, 
and Gearson was saying, with his arm 
still round her, to her father: “ Well, 
off at Mr. Baleom. We’re 
to be formally accepted at the capital, 
and then bunched up with the rest some- 
how, and sent into camp somewhere, and 
got to the front as soon as possible. We 
all want to the van, of course; 
we’re the first company to report to the 
I came to tell Editha, but I 
hadn’t got round to it.” 


believe 





we're onee, 


be in 


Governor. 


She saw him again for a moment at 
the capital, in the station, just before 
the train started southward with his regi- 
ment. He looked well, in his uniform, 
and very soldierly, but somehow girlish, 
too, with his clean-shaven face and slim 
figure. The manly eyes and the strong 
voice satisfied her, and his preoccupation 
with some unexpected details of duty 
flattered her. Other girls were weeping 
and bemoaning themselves, but she felt a 
sort of noble distinction in the abstraec- 
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tion, the almost unconsciousness, with 
which they parted. Only at the last mo- 
ment he said, “ Don’t forget.my mother. 
It mayn’t be such a walk-over as I sup- 
posed,” and he laughed at the notion. 

He waved his hand to her, as the train 
moved off—she knew it among a score of 
hands that were waved to other girls 
from the platform of the car, for it 
held a letter which she knew was hers. 
Then he went inside the car to read it, 
doubtless, and she did not see him again. 
But she felt safe for him through the 
strength of what she called her love. 
What she called her God, always speak- 
ing the name in a deep voice and with the 
implication of a mutual understanding, 
would watch over him and keep him and 
bring him back to her. If with an empty 
sleeve, then he should have three arms in- 
stead of two, for both of hers should be 
his for life. She did not see, though, why 
she should always be thinking of the arm 
his father had lost. 

There were not many letters from him, 
but they were such as she could have 
wished, and she put her whole strength 
into making hers such as she imagined 
he could have wished, glorifying and 
supporting him. She wrote to his moth- 
er glorifying him as their hero, but the 
brief answer she got was merely to the 
effect that Mrs. Gearson was not well 
enough to write herself, and thanking 
her for her letter by the hand of some 
one who called herself “ Yrs truly, Mrs. 
W. J. Andrews.” 

Editha determined not to be burt, but 
to write again quite as if the answer had 
been all she expected. But before it 
seemed as if she could have written, there 
came news of the first skirmish, and in 
the list of the killed which was tele- 
graphed as a trifting loss on our side, 
was Gearson’s name. There was a fran- 
tic time of trying to make out that it 
might be, must be, some other Gearson; 
but the name, and the company and the 
regiment, and the State were too definite- 
ly given. 

Then there was a lapse into depths 
out of which it seemed as if she never 
could rise again; then a lift into clouds 
far above all grief, black clouds, that 
blotted out the sun, but where she soared 
with him, with George, George! She 
had the fever that she expected of her- 
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self, but she did not die in it; she was 
not even delirious, and it did not last 
long. Whenshe was well enough to leave 
her bed, her one thought was of George’s 
mother, of his strangely worded wish that 
she should go to her and see what she 
could do for her. In the exaltation of 
the duty laid upon her—it buoyed her 
up instead of burdening her—she rap- 
idly recovered. 

Her father went with her on the long 
railroad journey from northern New 
York to western Iowa; he had business 
out at Davenport, and he said he could 
just as well go then as any other time; 
and he went with her to the little country 
town where George’s mother lived in a 
little house on the edge of illimitable 
corn-fields, under trees pushed to a top 
of the rolling prairie. George’s father 
had settled there after the civil war, as 
so many other old soldiers had done; but 
they were Eastern people, and Editha 
fancied touches of the East in the June 
rose overhanging the front door, and the 
garden with early summer flowers stretch- 
ing from the gate of the paling fence. 

It was very low inside the house, and 
so dim, with the closed blinds, that they 
could searcely see one another: Editha 
tall and black in her ecrapes which filled 
the air with the smell of their dyes; her 
father standing decorously apart with his 
hat on his forearm, as at funerals; a 
woman rested in a deep armchair, and 
the woman who had let the strangers in 
stood behind the chair. 

The seated woman turned her head 
round and up, and asked the woman be- 
hind her chair, “ Who did you say?” 

Editha, if she had done what she ex- 
pected of herself, would have gone down 
on her knees at the feet of the seated fig- 
ure and said, “I am George’s Editha,” 
for answer. 

But instead of her own voice she heard 
that other woman’s voice, saying, “ Well, 
I don’t know as I did get the name just 
right. I guess I’ll have to make a little 
more light in here,” and she went and 
pushed two of the shutters ajar. 

Then Editha’s father said in his pub- 
lie will-now-address-a-few-remarks tone, 
“My name is Baleom, ma’am; Junius H. 
Baleom, of Baleom’s Works, New York; 
my daughter—” 

“Oh!” The seated woman broke in, 
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with a powerful voice, the voice that al- 
ways surprised Editha’ from Gearson’s 
slender frame. “ Let me see you! Stand 
round where the light can strike on your 
face,” and Editha dumbly obeyed. “ So, 
you’re Editha Baleom,” she sighed. 

“ Yes,” Editha said, more like a culprit 
than a comforter. 

“What did you come for?’ Mrs. Gear- 
son asked. 

Editha’s face quivered, and her knees 
shook. “J came — because — because 
George—” She could go no farther. 

“ Yes,” the mother said, “he told me 
he had asked you to come if he got killed. 
You didn’t expect that, I suppose, when 
you sent him.” 

“1 would rather have died myself than 
done it!” Editha said with more truth 
in her deep voice than she ordinarily 
found in it. “I tried to leave him free—” 

“Yes, that letter of yours, that came 
back with his other things, left him free.” 

Editha saw now where George’s irony 
came from. 

“It was not to be read before—unless 
—until— I told him so,” she faltered. 

“Of course, he wouldn’t read a letter 
of yours, under the circumstances, till 
he thought you wanted him to. Been 
sick?” the woman abruptly demanded. 

“Very sick,” Editha said, with self-pity. 

“Daughter’s life,” her father inter- 
posed, “was almost despaired of, at 
one time.” 

Mrs. Gearson gave him no heed. “I 
suppose you would have been glad to die, 
such a brave person as you! I don’t be- 
lieve he was glad to die. He was always 
a timid boy, that way; he was afraid of 
a good many things; but if he was afraid 
he did what he made up his mind to. I 
suppose he made up his mind to go, but 
I knew what it cost him, by what it cost 
me when I heard of it. I had been 
through one war before. When you 
sent him you didn’t expect he would 
get killed.” 

The voice seemed to compassionate 
Editha, and it was time. “ No,” she 
huskily murmured. 

“No, girls don’t; women don’t, when 
they give their men up to their country. 
They think they’ll come marching back, 
somehow, just as gay as they went, or 
if it’s an empty sleeve, or even an empty 
pantaloon, it’s all the more glory, and 
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they’re so much the prouder of them, 
poor things.” 

The tears began to run down Editha’s 
face; she had not wept till then; but it 
was now such a relief to be understood 
that the tears came. 


“No, didn't 


killed,” Mrs. Gearson repeated in a voice 


you expect him to get 
which was startlingly like George’s again. 
“You just expected him to kill some one 
else, some of those foreigners, that weren't 
there because they had any say about it, 
but because they had to be there, poor 
wretches conscripts, or whatever they 
call You thought it would be all 


right for my George, your George, to ki!l 


em. 


those miserable mothers and 
those that you 
the of.” The 
her powerful voice in a 
psalmlike note. “I thank my God he 
didn’t live to do it! I thank my God 
they killed him first, and that he ain’t 
livin’ with their blood on his hands!” 
She dropped her which she had 
raised with her voiee, and glared at 
Editha. “What you that black on 
for?” She lifted herself by her power- 
ful arms so high that her helpless body 
seemed ‘to hang limp its full length. 
“ Take it off, take it off, before I tear it 
from your back!” 


the sons ot 


the husbands of girls 


would never faces 


lifted 


see 


woman 


eves 


got 


The lady who was passing the sum- 
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mer near Baleom’s Works was 
ing Editha’s beauty, which lent 
wonderfully to the effects-of a color- 
ist. It had come to that confidence 
which is rather grow 
artist and _ sitter, Editha 
her everything. 

“To think of your having such a 
tragedy in your life!” the lady said. She 
added: “I suppose there are people who 
feel that way about war. But when you 
the good this war has done— 
how much it has done for the country! 


sketch 
itself 


between 


had told 


apt to 
and 


consider 


I can’t understand such people, 
part. 


for my 
And when you had come all the 
way out there to console her—got up out 
of a sick bed! Well!” 

“T think,” Editha said, magnanimous- 
ly, “she wasn’t quite in her right mind; 
and so did papa.” 

“Yes,” the lady said, looking at 
Editha’s lips in nature and then at her 
lips in art, and giving an empirical touch 
to them in the picture. “ But how dread- 
ful of her! How perfectly—excuse me— 
how vulgar!” 

A light broke upon Editha in the dark- 
ness which she felt had been without a 
gleam of brightness for weeks and 
months. The mystery that had bewilder- 
ed her was solved by the word; and from 
that moment she rose from grovelling in 
shame and self-pity, and began to live 
again in the ideal. 


Winter Rain 


BY JOHN B. 
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AIN on the roof, and rain 


On the burial-place of grain; 


To one a voice in vain; 


To one, o’er hill and plain, 


The pledge of life again:— 


Rain on the sterile sea 
That hath no need of thee, 


Nor keeps thy memory, 
‘Tis thou that teachest me 
The range of charity. 
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Professor of International Law ar 


OES the right to “ liberty * and 
the “pursuit of happiness,” in 
the sense in which it might be 

called “unalienable,” embrace, inciden- 
tally, a right on the part of the in 


dividual to expatriate himself at will? 
This was a question that was destined, 
in the growth and development of Amer- 
ican policy, to give rise to important 
international controversies. 

The word “expatriation” is often 
employed to denote merely the giving up 
of one’s country, and more particularly 
one’s native country, by a permanent 
change of abode; but, as used in diplo- 
matie discussions, it signifies the change 


both of and of 
more especially of 


and 
the 
laws of all civilized countries, provision 
for the admission of 
to citizenship. The process by 
this is done is called naturalization. 
What is the effect of this process? Does 
it confer upon the individual a new po- 


home allegiance, 


allegiance. By 
is made aliens 
which 


liti¢al character, without divesting him 
of that which he previously had, thus 
exposing him, unless his original sover- 
cign consent to the change, to the con- 
flicting claims of a dual allegiance? or 
does it of its own force not only invest him 
with a new allegiance, but also free him 
from the obligations of the old? By the 
laws of the United States, the alien was 
required, at the time of his admission to 
citizenship, to forswear all allegiance to 
his former sovereign; and no inquiry was 
made as to whether that sovereign had, 
either by general or by specific permission, 
consented to the act. It might therefore 
be inferred that they were framed upon 
the theory that the individual possessed 
an absolute and unrestricted right to 
change his allegiance, without regard to 
the claims which his country of origin 


might assert, even within its own juris- 
diction. 


This would, however, be a 
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hasty inference, so far at any rate as the 
omission to inquire concerning the claims 
Other 
countries had naturalization statutes, by 


of prior allegiance is coneerned. 


which no such inquiry was authorized; 
and vet those countries conceded to their 


own subjects the right of expatriation 
only with substantial qualifications or 


not at all. While they granted naturaliza- 
tion, they did not claim that it dissolved 
ihe ties of prior allegiance and made its 
recipient an alien to his native country, 
without the laws on 
And we shall see that a long 
before the United States 
the full assertion of this 
position in its diplomatic correspondence, 
still before it 

bodied the claim in its legislation. 

Nor is this The 
the most authoritative jurists re- 
peatedly expressed the opinion that the 
United States had inherited, as part of 
the 


allegiance. 


regard to latter’s 
the subj ct. 
time elapsed 
advaneed to 
and a longer 


time em- 


surprising. courts 
and 


English doctrine 
Chancellor 
Kent, reviewing in his Commentaries the 
the said 
that “the better opinion would seem to 


the common law, 
of indefeasible 
decisions of American courts, 
he that a citizen cannot renounce his alle- 
giance to the United States without the 
permission of government, to be declared 
by law,” and that, as there was “ no exist- 
legislative regulation ” on the 
ject, “the rule of the English common 
law ” remained “ unaltered.” Mr. Justice 
Story, delivering in a certain case the 


ing sub- 


judgment of the Supreme Court, laid 
down the general rule that individuals 
could not, “by any act of their own, 


without the consent of the government, 
put off their allegiance and 
aliens ”; while, in his work on the Con- 
flict of Laws, he declared that every 
nation had “an exclusive right to regu- 
late persons and things within its own 
territory, according to its own sovereign 


become 
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a — ams 


so 
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will and public policy.” To this general 
eurrent of legal authority there was 
just one exception, and that was a de- 
cision renderéd by the court of appeals 
of Kentucky in 1839—a decision in which 
there seemed to breathe the free and un- 
trammelled spirit of the West. In this 
case. it that expatriation 
might be “considered a practical and 
fundamental doctrine of America”; but 
the qualification was immediately added 
that “the political obligations of the 
citizen, and the interests of the Repub- 
lie,” might “forbid a renunciation of 
allegiance by his mere volition or declara- 
tion at any time, and under all cireum- 
and that for this reason “ the 
government, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing abuse arid securing public welfare,” 
might “regulate the mode of expatria- 
tion.” Even as thus qualified, Chancel!or 
Kent expressed disapproval of the de- 
cision, and maintained not only that “ the 
weight of American authority ” was “ in 
fayor of the opposite doctrine,” but also 
that the opposite doctrine was. “ found- 
ed... upon the safe and reli- 


was declared 


stances,” 


most 


able principles.” 
In the earlier diplomatic correspond- 


ence of the United States we find no 
radical dissent from the views generally 
expressed by the courts. It is true that 
Jetferson, of State, in a 
letter to Gouverneur Morris, minister to 
France, of August 16, 1793, said that 
citizens of the United States were “ cer- 
tainly free to divest themselves of that 
character by emigration and other acts 
manifesting their intention,” and might 
“then become the subjects of another 
power” and be “ free to do whatever the 
subject of that power may do”; but this 
was far from saying that other countries 
were obliged to act upon the same doc- 
trine. John Marshall, as Secretary of 
State, a few years later, in commenting 
upon the effects of naturalization, ob- 
served that no nation had a right to ques- 
tion its validity, “ unless it be one which 
may have a conflicting title to the per- 
son adopted.” 

It is constantly stated that the United 
States maintained the right of expatria- 
tion in its controversies with Great Brit- 
ain concerning the impressment of sea- 
men. This is true, but only in a very 
limited sense. Taking the dispute over 


Secretary 


as 
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impressment as a whole, it did not in- 
volve the crucial point of the later con- 
troversies as to expatriation. The burden 
of the complaint in regard to impress- 
ment, as defined in Madison’s war mes- 
sage of June 1, 1812, was that Great 
Britain sought, under cover of belliger- 
ent right, to execute her municipal law 
of allegiance on board the ships of other 
countries on the high seas, where no laws 
could operate “but the law of nations, 
and the laws of the country to which the 
vessels belong.” Precisely the same posi- 
tion was maintained by Webster in his 
correspondence with Lord Ashburton in 
1842. Ships on the high seas are treated, 
for purposes of jurisdiction, as if they 
were part of the territory of the nation 
to which they belong. The complaint 
that the British government enforced the 
English law of allegiance on board Amer- 
ican vessels on the high seas was mani- 
festly a different thing from objecting to 
her enforcement of the same law within 
British jurisdiction. 

A comprehensive examination of our 
diplomatic » records enables me to say 
that the first Secretary of State to 
announce the doctrine of expatriation 
in its fullest extent—the doctrine that 
naturalization in the United States not 
only clothes the individual with a new 
allegiance, but also absolves him from the 
obligations of the old—was James Bu- 
chanan. In an instruction to George 
Bancroft, then American minister in 
London, of December 18, 1848, Buchanan, 
referring to the duty of protecting Amer- 
ican citizens, naturalized as well as na- 
tive, said: “ We can recognize no differ- 
ence between the one and the other, nor 
can we permit this to be done by any 
foreign government, without protesting 
and remonstrating against it in the 
strongest terms. The subjects of other 
countries, who, from choice, have aban- 
doned their native land, and, accepting 
the invitaticn which our laws present, 
have emigrated to the United States and 
become American citizens, are entitled 
to the very same rights and privileges as 
if they had been born in the country. To 
treat them in a different manner would 
be a violation of our plighted faith, as 
well as our solemn duty.” The same doc- 
trine was asserted by Buchanan, in terms 
equally unequivocal,on prior occasions. As 
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No- 
1845, 
an 


early as 
vember 25, 
he informed 
inquirer that the 
fact of his hav- 
become a 
citizen of the 
United States 
by naturaliza- 
entitled 
” to the 
protection 
this gov- 
that a 
citizen 


ing 


tion 
him 
same 
from 
ernment 
native 
would receive.” 
Buchanan’s in- 
novation was 
not, however, ac- 
ce pted by any 
of his successors 
as Secretary of 
State till he 
himself became 
President. Web- 
ster, as Secretary 
of State under 
Fillmore, fully 
adopted the view 
expressed by the 
eminent publi- 
cist Wheaton, 
when minister to 
uralization would 
to protection 


Prussia, that nat- 
entitle its recipient 
everywhere but in his 
Edward Everett, Web- 
ster’s successor under Fillmore, held to 
the opinion. Nor did any re- 
versal of it take place when Pierce suc- 
ceeded Fillmore, and that 
Democrats, William L. 
Secretary of State. 
the 
November 


native country. 
same 


Democrat of 
Marcy, becam« 
In an instruction to 
American minister to Sardinia, of 
10, 1855, Marey, while de- 
claring that a naturalized citizen of the 
United States had all the rights of a 
native, went on to observe that the vin- 
dication of those rights could not require 
or authorize “an interference in his be- 
half with the fair application to him of 
the municipal laws of his native country 
when he voluntarily subjects himself to 
their control in the same manner and to 
the same extent as they would apply if 
he had never left that country. A differ- 
ent view of the duties of this government 
would,” added Marcy, “be an invasion of 
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the independence of nations, and could 
not fail to be productive of discord; it 
might, moreover, prove detrimental to 
the interests of the States of this Union.” 
Views similar to these were expressed 
by Caleb Cushing, Attorney-General un- 
der Pierce, in 1856, in an opinion which 
he gave upon a question propounded by 
the Bavarian minister at 
the law in the United States. 


ferlin as to 
The results 


of an examination of judicial decisions, 
both 


Federal and State, Cushing sum- 
marized thus: “ Expatriation a general 
right, subject to regulation of time and 
circumstances according to public inter- 
ests; and the requisite consent of the 
state presumed where not negatived by 
standing prohibitions.” Subject to “ the 
conditions thus indicated,” and to “ such 
others as the public interest might seem 
to Congress to require to be imposed,” 
he thought that the right of expatriation 
existed and might be freely exercised 
by citizens of the United States. He 
teok occasion, however, to observe that 
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opinion on the subject in the United 
States had always been “a little colored 
. opposition to the 

sumption of Great Britain to uphold the 
doctrine of 


. by nec Ssary 


as- 


indefeasible allegiance, and 


WILLIAM L. 


MARCY 


in terms to 
Hence,” 


prohibit expatriation. 
he continued, “we have been 
prone to regard it hastily as a question 
between kings and their subjects. It is 
not so. The true question is of the 
relation between the political society and 
its members, upon whatever hypothesis 
of right, and in whatever form of or- 
ganization, that society may be consti- 
tuted. The assumption of a natural right 
of emigration, without possible restric- 
tion in law, can be defended only by 
maintaining that each individual has all 
possible rights against the society and 
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the society none with respect to the in 
dividual; that there is no social organiza- 
tion, but a mere anarchy of elements, 
each wholly independent of the other, and 
not otherwise consociated save than by 
their casual co 
existence in th 








same territory.” 


A pronounced 
change in the 
tone and lan 
guage of the 
government was 





now impending, 
and for reasons 
altogether intel- 
ligible. In 
March, 1857, 
Suchanan be- 
came President, 
and conditions 
were ripe for 
the further de- 
velopment of the 
position which 
he had _ taken 


as Secretary of 
State 
before. 


ten years 
For sev 
eral decades aft- 
er the formation 
of the govern- 
ment of the 
United States 
the immigrant 
element of the 
population was 
comparatively 
unimportant. It 
is estimated that 
the whole num- 
ber of immi- 
grants from 1790 
to 1820 was only about 250,000. Dur- 
ing the twenties it continued to be 
small; but in the next decade it grew 


rapidly. In the year 1842 the num- 
ber reached 100,000. In 1846 there 
began the movement due to the Irish 
famine; and this movement, com- 


bined with bad times in Germany, pro- 
duced in 1854 the enormous maximum 
of 427,833. In 1860 the foreign-born 
population of the United s was 
4,138,697. Immigrants and the children 
ef immigrants had come to form a large 
percentage of the country’s citizenship. 
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Such a condition of things inevitably pro- 
duced an effect the policy of the 
United States, just as it must have done 
on the policy of any other government 
founded on popular suffrage. The 
foreign-born citizen, who desired to re- 
the country of his origin, repre- 
sented an interest so widespread and so 


on 


visit 
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eight years before, at the age of nineteen, 
was admitted to citizenship; and in the 
following month he procured a passport 
and returned to Hanover on a visit. On 
arriving in his native village, he was ar- 
rested and forced into the army. Presi- 
dent Buchanan gave to the case his im- 





mediate personal attention, and sub- 
powerful that mitted it to 
its wishes Judge Jere- 
could not be miah S. Black, 
disregarded, no his Attorney- 
matter what 


the courts and 
publicists or 
even what Sec- 
retaries of 
State had said. 

As the largest 
immigration 
1857 
Ire- 
the 
states, 


prior to 
was from 
land and 
German 
controversies as 
to allegiance 
most frequent 
in 
quarters. 


ly arose 
those 
sy the law of 








General, for an 
opinion. Judge 
Black’s opinion 
the sig- 
nificant date of 
the 4th of July. 
He advised that 
it was the “ nat- 
ural right of 
every free per- 
who 
no debts and is 
not guilty of 
crime, to leave 
the country of 
his birth in 
good faith and 


be re 


son, owes 








for an honest 
England a purpose,” and 
British subject to throw off 
could not put his natural al- 
off his natural legiance and 
allegiance ex- Jeremian S. BLACK substitute an- 
cept by an act other for it; 
of Parliament, that, although 
and of such an act there was no record. the common law of England denied 
The law in Germany was more liberal. this right, and “some of our own 


A Prussian subject, for example, might 
‘ose his allegiance in various ways, one 
of which was by living ten years in a 
foreign land. But this did not suffice 
to prevent a collision, since the laws of 
the United States required for natural- 
ization only a five years’ residence, and 
sometimes less; and since, above all, in 
Prussia as well as in other European 
states, the discharge from allegiance was 
always subject to the performance of 
military duties, whether the individual 
had at the time of his emigration reached 
the age of actual service or not. 

In 1859 the issue was broadly made. 
In February of that year a native of 
Hanover, named Christian Ernst, who 
had emigrated to the United States 

Vox. CX.—No. 656.—29 


courts, misled by British authority, have 
expressed, though not very decisively, 
the same opinion,” this was not to be 
taken as settling the question; that “ nat- 
ural reason and justice, writers of known 
wisdom,” and “the practice of civilized 
nations ad were * all opposed to the doc- 
trine of perpetual allegiance,” and that 
the United States was pledged to the 
right of expatriation and could not with- 
ovt perfidy repudiate it; that expatria- 
tion “ includes not on'y emigration out of 
one’s native country, but ‘naturalization 
in the country adopted as a future resi- 
dence”; that “naturalization does ipso 
facto place the native and the adopted 
citizen in precisely the same relations 
with the government under which they 
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live, except in so far as the express and 
positive law of the country has made a 
distinction in favor of one or the other”; 
that there was no law in the United 
States that made any difference between 
native and naturalized citizens with re- 
gard to protection abroad; that the opin- 
ion held by “ persons of very high reputa- 
tion” that a naturalized citizen ought to 
be protected everywhere except in the 
country of his birth, had “ no foundation 
to rest upon . except the dogma which 
denies altogether the right of expatria- 
tien without the consent of his native 
country ”; that, even assuming that Han- 
over had a municipal regulation by which 
the right of expatriation was denied to 
those of her subjects who failed to comply 
with certain conditions and that this 
regulation was violated by Ernst when 
he came away, the unlawfulness of his 
emigration would not make his natural- 
ization void as against the King of Han- 
over; that, if the laws of the two countries 
were in eonflict, the law of nations must 
decide the question upon principles and 
rules of its own; and that “ by the public 
law of the world we have the undoubted 
right to naturalize a foreigner, whether 
his natural sovereign eonsented to his 
emigration or not ”’; and, finally, that the 
government of Hanover could justify 
Ernst’s arrest only by proving that the 
original right of expatriation depended 
upon the consent of the natural sovereign 
—a proposition which, said Judge Black, 
“T am sure no man can establish.” 

On July 8, 1859, the views of the 
President in relation to the case of Chris- 
tian Ernst and analogous cases were com- 
munieated to Mr. Wright, American min- 
ister at Berlin, in a paper that at once 
acquired great celebrity. In this paper 
the views announced by Judge Black, 
which in reality were but a reiteration 
of those held by Buchanan as Secretary 
of State, were fully adopted. What right, 
it was asked, did the laws of the United 
States confer upon a foreigner by grant- 
ing him naturalization? The answer was, 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
which belonged to a native citizen, ex- 
cept that of eligibility to the office of 
President. “ With this exception,” it was 
affirmed, “the naturalized citizen, from 
and after the date of his naturalization, 
both at home and abroad, is placed upon 
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the very 
citizen. 
a worse 


with the native 
in a better hor 
. The moment a 
naturalized his 


same footing 
Ile is neither 
condition, 
becomes 


foreigner al- 


legiance to his native country is severed 
He experiences a new political 
A broad and impassable line sep- 


forever. 
birth. 
arates him from his native country. He 
is no more responsible for anything he 
may say or do, or omit to say or do, 
after assuming his new character than if 
he had been born in the United States. 
Should he return to his native country, 
he returns as an American citizen, and 
in no other character. In order to entitle 
his original government to punish him 
for an offence, this must have been com- 
mitted while he was a subject and owed 
allegiance to that government.” This 
instruction was signed by Mr. Cass, but 
in its citations of the law of Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as in its sentiments and 
style, it bears Presidential earmarks. 
On August 20, 1859, the Hanoverian gov- 
ernment stated that a “full pardon” 
had been granted to Ernst, and that he 
had been “dismissed” from military 
service, but added that similar conflicts 
could be prevented in the future only by 
the United States “renouncing its own 
views on the subject, which did not agree 
with international relations,” or by con- 
cluding a special arrangement. Presi- 
dent Buchanan, however, in his annual 
message of December 3, 1860, declared: 
“QOur government is bound to protect 
the rights of our naturalized citizens 
everywhere to the same extent as though 
they had drawn their first breath in 
this country. We recognize no distinc- 
tion between our native and natural- 
ized citizens.” 

The instruction to Mr. Wright was 
printed and issued by the Department of 
State in circular form, for the purpose 
of defining the position which the United 
States would in future maintain. It was 
so used by Seward, as Secretary of State, 
after Lineoln had succeeded Buchanan 
as President. But, as the civil war grew 
more serious and the United States was 
forced to adopt a policy of conscription, 
Seward permitted the controversy to rest. 
Writing to Motley, who was then minister 
to Austria, on April 21, 1863, he adverted 
to the perplexities in which the United 
States had become involved by refusing, 
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on the one hand, to exempt from its mil- 
itary serv ie persons whom foreign powers 
claimed the right to protect, whil de- 
manding, on the other, the exemption of 
i like class from military service in the 
country of their 

rigin on the 
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and Costello applied for such a jury, on 
the ground that they were American cit- 
izens. Had they been native citizens of 
the United States, their request would 
have been granted, but as they were 





ground of their 


having become cit 
zens of the United 
States. The Pres 
ident had, he said, 
decided that it was 
not expedient in 
the erisis then ex- 
isting to urge ques 
ons of the latter 
ort beyond the 
limits of an appeal 
to the good - will 
and friendly dispo- 
sition of foreign 


powers. It was, be- 
side 8, de emed neces- 
sary to discourage | 
rather than en- 


courage the return 
of naturalized for- 
igners to their na- 
ve country, as 
well as the emigra- 
tion of American 
citizens to Europe. 

But, soon after 








the close of the 
war, Seward was 
somewhat violently 
torn away from 
this position by the 
outbreak, in 1866, of the Fenian agitation, 
and the arrest in British jurisdiction of 
naturalized American citizens, natives of 
Ireland, for acts done in furtherance of 
that movement. Among the numerous 
cases of this kind, the most notable one, 
historically, was that of Warren and 
Costello, who were members of the dis- 
cordant and ill-starred expedition on the 
brigantine Jacmel to the coast of Ireland, 
and who were afterwards tried and con- 
vieted at Dublin on a charge of treason- 
felony. At that time an alien charged 
with crime in British jurisdiction was 
by law entitled to be tried by what was 
technically called a jury de medietate 
lingue—a jury composed half of British 
subjects and half of foreigners. Warren 


WILLIAM E. ROBINSON 


Representative in Congress from New York 


British subjects by birth, it was refused, 
the court citing Blacksione, Kent, and 
Story to show that their original al- 
legiance still survived. 

The trial and conviction of Warren 
and Costello, as well as of other prisoners, 
under these circumstances produced an 
excitement that, to borrow Seward’s 
picturesque phrase, extended “ through- 
out the whole country, from Portland to 
San Franciseo and from St. Paul to Pen- 
sacola.” Public meetings, attended by 
immense crowds, were held in many 
cities, and resolutions were adopted call- 
ing upon the government for vigorous 
measures. In this agitation the leading 
spirit was William E. Robinson, then a 
member of Congress from Brooklyn, 
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popularly known as “ Richelieu ” Robin- 
“ Richelieu ” being the name under 
Robin- 
son was a native of Lreland, and an ad- 
vocate of her independence, or, as he once 
declared in Congress, of her purchase and 
annexation by the United States. When 
in the latter part of 1867 Congress as- 
sembled, he at once brought up the sub- 
ject of the Lrish-American prisoners. He 
offered resolutions of inquiry looking to 
the impeachment of the American minis- 
ter at London, and of the American 
consul at Dublin, for neglect of duty; 
and declared that unless every American 
citizen then confined in a British jail, 
against whom a charge of crime had not 
filed, should on demand 
be instantly released, the American min- 
ister should “ come home and breathe his 
uative air, and be prepared to stand up 
like a man, and not be trembling all over 
like a jelly.” As the minister thus de- 
scribed was no other than Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, who, in the dark hours of the 
great American conflict, could quietly say 
to Earl Russell, with reference to the 
apprehended escape of “ Lairds’ Iron- 
clads,” “It would be superfluous in me 
to point out to your lordship that this is 
war,” it is obvious that Mr. Robinson 
was a man of fancy, though tastes will 
necessarily differ as to the quality of his 
wit. On a subsequent occasion he pro- 
posed a resolution, which was at once 
voted by the House of Representatives, 
requesting the President to obtain the 
release of Warren and Costello and 
“their return to our flag, with such cere- 
monies as are appropriate to the occa- 
sion.” Warren and Costello were even- 
tually released, but without special cere- 
monial incidents. 

Meanwhile the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, spurred on by ninety-six resolu- 
and memorials that had _ been 
adopted at public meetings in different 
sections of the country, all demanding 
that action be taken to secure to citizens 
of the United States protection abroad, 
had been wrestling with various pro- 
posals designed to accomplish that end; 
and on January 27, 1868, the chairman, 
General Banks, brought in a bill, accom- 
panied by an elaborate report. The re- 
port was both able and temperate. It 
appropriately declared that the claim of 


son 


which he practised journalism. 


already been 


tions 
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“ indefeasible 
service ° 


allegiance and _ perpetual 
was the symbol of “ feudalism 
and foree,” but it also affirmed that “ the 
law of allegiance and of service” was 
“as essential to a republic as it is to a 
monarchy,” and that the “extinction of 
the mutual obligations between a govern- 
ment and its subject” should depend 
upon “the express or implied consent of 
both parties,” under proper regulations. 
The bill was less carefully reasoned, and, 
after some discussion, was recommitted. 
It was reported again, in a form much 
altered, on the 10th of March. In its 
new form it declared that the “ right 
of expatriation ” was “a natural and in- 
herent right of all people, indispensable 
to the enjoyment of the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
and that “any declaration, instruction, 
opinion, order, or decision” of 
publie officer which denied, restrict- 
ed, impaired, or questioned that right was 
“inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples” of the government. It further 
provided that naturalized citizens of the 
United States should while abroad re- 


any 


ecive the same protection as native cit- 


izens in like circumstances; and em- 
powered the President, whenever a citizen 
of the United States should be arrested 
and detained by a foreign government 
upon the allegation that naturalization in 
the United States did not operate to dis- 
solve his original allegiance, to retaliate 
by arresting and detaining any subject 
of that government found within the 
national jurisdiction. 

The bill, after discussion and amend- 
ment, passed the House on April 20, 1868, 
by a vote of 104 to 4, eighty-one members 
not voting. In the Senate it was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
from which it was reported by the chair- 
man, Mr. Sumner, on the 23d of June, 
with two amendments, one of which 
struck out the provision. for reprisals, and 
made it the duty of the President, in 
case of improper arrest and detention, 
inerely to report the facts to Congress. 
In the debate that ensued, Mr. Williams 
of Oregon moved to substitute for this 
amendment a clause making it the duty 
of the President, before reporting the 
facts to Congress, to use all means, not 
amounting to acts of war, to obtain the 
prisoner’s release. This amendment was 
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‘ ventually 
adopted. The 
bill, as amended, 
passed the Sen- 
ate on July 25, 
1868, by a vote 
of 39 to 5, twen- 
ty Senators not 
voting. On the 
same day the 
amendments of 
the Senate were 
coneurred in by 
the House, and 
on the 27th of 
July the bill, 
with the  ap- 
proval of the 
President, be- 
came a law. 

An  examina- 
tion of the de- 
bates shows that 
the passage of 
the bill was 
greatly facili- 
tated by two 
circumstances, 
which were re- 
peatedly men- 
tioned. One was 
that, while the 
bill was pend- 
ing, both the 
great political 
parties held 














their national 

conventions and 

adopted declara- 

tions in favor of the equal protection of 
all citizens, both native and naturalized, 
at all times and in all places. The other 
was that George Bancroft had, with the 
kindly and powerful cooperation of Bis- 
marck, concluded on February 22, 1868, 
with the North German Union his epoch- 
making naturalization treaty, which was 
soon followed by similar treaties with 
Baden and Bavaria, and by the promise 
or well-founded expectation of treaties 
with yet other powers, including Great 
Britain. Indeed, the principles of a 
naturalization treaty with Great Britain 
were settled in a protocol signed in Lon- 
don as early as October 9, 1868, though 
they were not embodied in a formal con- 
vention till May 13, 1870, when Parlia- 


Lewis Cass 


ment had by an act of the preceding day 
adopted the necessary legislation. Before 
the close of 1872 naturalization treaties 
were made with Hesse (1868), Belgium 
(1868), Sweden and Norway (1869), 
Austria-Hungary (1879), Ecuador (1872), 
and Denmark (1872). Of all these 
treaties, however, that with Great Brit- 
ain is the most liberal, since it recognizes 
the fullest possible effects of naturaliza- 
tion, whether American or British, when- 
ever acquired, while all the rest make ¢ 
five years’ residence in‘ the country of 
adoption a necessary condition of ex- 
patriation, even though naturalization 
should, as in some cases it may, be sooner 
obtained. The treaty with Great Britain 
is therefore the only one that fulfils the 
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requirements of the act of July 27, 
but they were all promptly ratified. 
1872 the government of the 
United States has earnestly and constant- 


IS6S; 
Since 


ly striven to secure naturalization trea- 
ties with other powers, but its efforts have 
been rewarded only in the single and un- 
important case of Haiti. For this failure 
there first among 
may mention the controversies 
arisen under the existing trea- 
the return to 
their native country, immediately after 
their naturalization in the United States, 
of young men who emigrated just before 
arriving at the age when they were sub- 
iect to military duty. While the num- 
her of such persons from year to year has 
heen comparatively sma!l, yet it has, as 
the volumes of diplomatic correspondence 
amp!y testify, been large enough to pro- 
duce inealeulable mischief. This unfor- 
tunate complication, which has in some 
instances put in jeopardy subsisting ar- 
rangements, has naturally served as an 
obstacle to the formation of new ones. 
Besides, the increasing pressure of the 
military system in Europe has made the 
non-treaty powers more and more reluc- 
tant to recognize the expatriation of any 
citizen or subject who has not performed 
the ent:re military service which the law 
prescribes. This tendency is clearly seen 
in the ease of France, who, abandoning 
a less stringent rule formerly applied, 
now her military laws upon 
Frenchmen naturalized abroad who were 
at the time of their naturalization sub- 
ject to military service in the active army 
or in the reserve of that army. By the 
Italian civil code of 1866 citizenship is 
lost by naturalization abroad, but it is ex- 
pressly declared that this does not carry 
with it exemption from the obligation of 
military service or from the penalties 
inflicted on those who bear arms against 
their native country. Other countries, 
including Switzerland, have laws of sim- 
ilar purport; but the Swiss laws contain 
a provision under which a native of that 
country may, if he sees fit to do so, re- 
nounce his natural allegiance. The most 
ditticult case, however, to deal with is 
that of Russia, by whose laws any native 
of that country who enters a foreign 
service without the permission of his gov- 
ernment, or takes the oath of allegiance 
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ties, in consequence of 


enforees 
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to a foreign power, is exposed to the loss 
f all civil rights and perpetual banish- 
ment from the empire, or, in case of his 
unauthorized return to Russia, to de- 
portation to Siberia. In addition to this 
he is required to perform his term of 
military service. 

But, quite apart from conditions exist 
ing in other countries, it would be un 
candid not to admit that the failure ot 
the United States since 1872 to extend 
the operation of the doctrine of expatr: 
ation may in a measure be ascribed to 
certain acts that have seemed to discredit 
the declarations made in the act of 1868. 
By the naturalization laws of the United 
States prior to 1870, admission to citizen- 
ship was restricted to “free white” per- 
By the act of July 14, 1870, Con 
gress, after the adoption of the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth amendments to 
the Constitution, changed the laws seo 
as to embrace persons of “ African” 
nativity or descent. While this act was 
under discussion in Senator 
Sumner made repeated efforts to strik 
from the laws the word “ white,” but in 
this he was unsuccessful. In the prep 
aration of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States the word “white” was 
omitted, but by the act of February 18, 
1875, Congress corrected this omission by 
expressly restricting the right of natu- 
ralization to “white” and to 
persons of “African” nativity or 
This legislation, under 


sons. 


' 
Congress, 


persons 
de- 


scent which 


Chinese, Japanese, and persons of va- 


rious other races, being neither “ white ” 
nor “African,” have been held to be 
incapable of naturalization in the United 
States, necessarily impaired the moral if 
not the legal authority of the act of 1868. 
The act of 1868 declared expatriation to 
be “a natural and inherent right of all 
people,” and the right of expatriation, 
as correctly held by Judge Black, in- 
eludes both emigration and naturaliza- 
tion. It is obvious therefore that the 
right of expatriation is only imperfectly 
recognized where people, not individual- 
ly because of misconduct, but in the 
mass because of their race, are excluded 
from naturalization. 

Any discussion of the subject of ex- 
patriation would be incomplete which 
omitted to refer to the impression that 
has heretofore prevailed and may still 
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widely prevail that the United States has 
on some occasions contended that a dec- 
laration of intention to become a citizen 
clothed the individual with American 
nationality, and gave him the same right 
to protection abroad as if he had been 
naturalized. This impression is alto- 
gether erroneous, and is directly opposed 
to the positive declarations of a long line 
of Secretaries of State, including Bu- 
chanan, Marey, Cass, Fish, Evarts, Fre- 
linghuysen, Bayard, Blaine, Olney, and 
Hay. In reality the statutes of the United 
States forbid the issuance of passports 
actual citizens. 
The erroneous impression with regard to 
the effect of a declaration of intention 
seems to be connected with the par- 
ticular case of Martin Koszta. 

Martin Koszta, a Hungarian by birth 
and an Austrian subject, was an active 
participant in the Hungarian revolution 
of 1848-9. At its with many 
refuge in Turkey. Their 
extradition demanded by Austria 
but was resisted by Turkey, backed up 
by England and France; and they were 
at length released on the understanding 
that they would go into foreign parts. 
Many of them emigrated to the United 
States. 


who are not 


to persons 
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ot hers took 
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Among these was Koszta, who, 
on July 31, 1852, declared his intention 
a citizen. Nearly two years 
later he temporarily returned, on private 
business, to Turkey, and placed himself 
under the protection of the American 
consul at Smyrna, by whom he was fur- 
nished with a tezkereh—a kind of pass- 
port or safe-conduct given by foreign 
consuls in Turkey to persons whom they 
assume to protect. While waiting for 
an opportunity to return to the United 
States, Koszta and thrown 


to become 


was seized 


into the sea, where he was picked up by 
a boat’s crew, lying in wait for him, and 
taken on board the Austrian man-of-war 
Huszar, where he was confined in irons. 
The American consul at Smyrna and the 
American chargé d'affaires at Constan- 
tinople sought to effect his liberation, but 


in vain. Just then, however, the Amer- 
ican sloop-of-war St. Louis arrived at 
Smyrna, and her commander, Captain 
Ingraham, after inquiring into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, demanded Kosz- 
ta’s release, and intimated that he would 
resort to foree if the demand was not 
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complied with by a certain hour. 
arrangement 


An 
was then made by which 
Koszta was delivered into the custody of 
the French consul-general, until the Unit- 
ed States and Austria should agree as to 
the manner of disposing of him. 

When a report of the transaction was 
received at Washington, Marcy justified 
Captain Ingraham’s conduct, chiefly on 
the ground that Koszta, while at Smyrna, 
had, according to the local custom, which 
was recognized by international law, 
the right, as a Frank or sojourner, to 
place himself under any foreign protec- 
tion that he might select; that he did 
in fact place himself under the protec- 
tion of the American consul at Smyrna; 
and that, having thus been clothed with 
the nationality of the protecting power, 
he became entitled to be regarded while 
in that situation as a citizen of the 
United States. These views Marcy aft- 
erwards elaborated in his answer to the 
protest lodged by Austria against Cap- 
tain Ingraham’s action. The links in 
Marey’s chain of reasoning in this paper 
were that, as the seizure and rescue of 
Koszta took place within the jurisdiction 
of a third power, the respective rights of 
the United States and of Austria, as 
parties to the controversy, could not be 
determined by the municipal law of 
either country, but must be determined 
by international law; that, as the pre- 
vious political connection between Kosz- 
ta and the Austrian government had, 
by reason of the circumstances of his 
emigration and banishment, been, even 
under the laws of Austria, 
he could not at the time of his seizure 
be claimed as an Austrian subject, nor 
could his seizure as such be justified by 
Austria, either under international law 
or her treaties with Turkey; that the 
seizure in its method and circumstances 
constituted an outrage so palpable that 
any bystander would have been justified, 
on elementary principles of justice and 
humanity, in interposing to prevent its 
consummation; that there were, how- 
ever, special grounds which the 
United States might, under international 
law—that being under the circumstances 
the only criterion,—assert a right to pro- 
tect Koszta; that, although he had ceased 
to be a subject of Austria, and had not 
become a citizen of the United States, 


dissolved, 


on 
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and therefore could not claim the rights 
of a citizen under the municipal laws of 
either country, he might under inter- 
national law derive a national character 
from domicil; that, even if Koszta was 
not, by reason of his domicil, invested 
with the nationality of the United States, 
he undoubtedly possessed, under the usage 
prevailing in Turkey, which was recog- 
nized and sanctioned by international 
law, the nationality of the United States, 
from the moment when he was placed 
under the protection of the American 
diplomatic and consular agents and re- 
ceived from them his tezkereh; that, as 
he was clothed with the nationality of 
the United States, and as the first ag- 
gressive act was committed by the pro- 
curement of the Austrian functionaries, 
Austria, if she upheld what was done, 
became in fact the first aggressor, and 
was not entitled to an apology for the 
measures adopted by Captain Ingraham 
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to secure his release; that Captain Ingra- 
ham’s action was further justified by the 
information which he received of a plot 
to remove Koszta clandestinely, in viola- 
tion of the amicable arrangement under 
which he was to be retained in Smyrna 
while the question of his nationality was 
pending; and, finally, that, as the seizur 
of Koszta was illegal and unjustifiable, the 
President could not consent to his delivery 
to the Austrian consul-general at Smyrna, 
but expected that measures would be taken 
to cause him to be restored to the condi- 
tion he was in before he was seized. 

On October 14, 1853, the American 
consul and the Austrian consul-general 
at Smyrna, acting under instructions 
from the American and Austrian minis- 
ters at Constantinople, requested the 
French consul-general to deliver Koszta 
over into the custody of the United 
States; and on the same day Koszta took 
passage on the bark Sultana for Boston. 


In Verona 


BY LOUISE 


MORGAN 


SILL 


OFT air, soft fountains, warmed with sun 
And thrilling to their overflow; 
Where red and white the marbles gleam, 
And mould’ring lions crouch and dream 
Of deeds forgotten long ago. 


And near lived Juliet—passionate 
With love and sorrow—neither child 
Nor woman, beautiful and doomed... . 
What showers of almond buds have bloomed 
Since love that loyal soul beguiled. 


Now, where she dwelt, gay dancers turn 
With tripping steps to a guitar, 

Oblivious of the spirit sweet 

That haunts the garden and the street, 
Or trims her lamp in yonder star. 


Yet what are marbles, rich and worn, 
And what is all Verona’s pride 

Of pompous power and holy art, 

To that enraptured, tragic heart 
That lived for love and for love died? 


Lilt of guitar, and fountain’s song! 
Your music haunts me, and the breath 
Of almond blossoms brings to me 
Verona’s fragrant memory 
Of love that died and smiled at death. 














Angelus 


BY ELEANOR H. PORTER 


of weary days and unrestful nights, 
and life was a thing of dishes that 
were never quite washed and of bread 


T: Hephzibah the world was a place 


that was never quite baked — leaving 
something always to be done. 

The sun rose and the sun set, and 
Hephzibah came to envy the sun. To her 


mind, his work extended from the first 
level ray shot into her room in the 
morning to the last rose-flush at night; 
while as for herself, there were the supper 
dishes and the mending-basket yet wait- 
ing. To be sure, she knew, if she stopped 
to think, that her sunset must be a sun- 
rise somewhere else; but Hephzibah never 
stopped to think; she would have said, 
had you asked her, that she had no time. 

First there was the breakfast for 
Theron and the hired man in the chill 
gray dawn of each day ;—if one were to 
wrest a living from the stones and sand 
of the hillside farm, one must be up and 
at work betimes. Then Harry, Tom, and 
Nellie must be roused, dressed, fed, and 
made ready for the half-mile walk to the 
red schoolhouse at the crossroads. After 
that the day was one blur of steam, dust, 
heat, and stifling fumes from the oven 
and the fat-kettle, broken always at 
regular intervals by meal- getting and 
chicken-feeding. 

What mattered the blue of the heavens 
or the green of the earth outside? To 
Hephzibah the one was “sky” and the 
other “ grass.” What mattered the sheen 
of silver on the emerald velvet of the 
valley far below? Hephzibah would have 
told you that it was only the sun on 
Otter Creek down in Johnson’s meadows. 

As for the nights, even sleep brought 
little relief to Hephzibah; for her dreams 
were of hungry mouths that could not be 
filled, and of dirt-streaked floors that 
would not come clean. 

Last summer a visitor had spent a 
week at the farm— Helen Raymond, 
Hephzibah’s niece from New York; and 
Vou. CX.—No. 656.—30 


now a letter had come from this same 
Helen Raymond, telling Hephzibah to 
look out for a package by express. 

A package by express! 

Hephzibah laid the letter down, left 
the dishes cooling in the pan, and went 
out into the open yard where she could 
look far down the road toward the village. 

When had she received a package be- 
fore? Even Christmas brought no fas- 
cinating boxes or mysterious bundles to 
her! It would be interesting to open it; 
and yet—it probably held a book which 
she would have no time to read, or a 
pretty waist which she would have no 
chance to wear. 

Hephzibah turned and walked listlessly 
back to her kitchen and her dish-washing. 
Twelve hours later her unaccustomed lips 
were spelling out the words on a small 
white card which had come with a hand- 
somely framed photograph: 

“The Angelus.’ Jean Francois Mil- 
let. 1859.” 

Hephzibah looked from the card to 
the picture, and from the picture back 
again to the card. Gradually an angry 
light took the place of the dazed won- 
der in her eyes. She turned fiercely to 
her husband. 

“Theron, why did Helen send me that 
picture?” she demanded. 

“Why, Hetty, I—I dun’no’,” faltered 


the man, “’nless she—she wanted ter 
please ye.” 

“Please me!—please me!” scoffed 
Hephzibah. “Did she expect to please 


me with a thing like that? Look here, 
Thereon, look!” she cried, snatching up 
the photograph and bringing it close to 
her husband’s face. “ Look at that wom- 
an and that man—they’re us, Theron,— 
us, I tell you!” ; 

“Oh, come, Hetty,” remonstrated The- 
ron; “they ain’t jest the same, yer know. 
She didn’t mean nothin’—Helen didn’t.” 

“ Mean nothing!” repeated Hephzibah, 
scornfully; “then why didn’t she send 
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something pretty /—something that show- 
ed up pretty things—not just fields and 
farmfolks! Why didn’t she, Theron, 
—why didn’t she?” 

“Why, Hetty, don’t! 
she—” 

“T know,” cut in the woman, a bright 
red flaming into her cheeks. “”Twas 
‘cause she thought that was all we could 
understand—dirt, and old clothes, and 
folks that look like us! Don’t we dig 
and dig like them? Ain’t our hands 
twisted and old and—” 

“ Hetty — Hetty — yer ain’t yerself! 
Yer—” 

“Yes, I am—I am! I’m always my- 
self—there’s never anything else I can 
be, Theron, — never!” And Hephzibah 
threw her apron over her head and ran 
from the room, crying bitterly. 

“ Well, by gum!” muttered the man, as 
he dropped heavily into the nearest chair. 

For some days the picture stayed 
on the shelf over the kitchen sink, where 
it had been placed by Theron as the 
quickest means of its disposal. Heph- 
zibah did not seem to notice it after that 
first day, and Theron was most willing 
to let the matter drop. 

It must have been a week after the 
picture’s arrival that the minister from 
the village made his semiyearly call. 

“Oh, you have an ‘Angelus’! That’s 
fine,” he cried, appreciatively ;—the min- 
ister always begged to stay in Heph- 
zibah’s kitchen, that room being much 
more to his mind than was the parlor, 
carefully guarded from sun and air. 

“* Fine ’!—that thing!” laughed Heph- 
zibah. 

“Ay, that thing,” returned the man, 
quick to detect the scorn in her voice; 
then, with an appeal to the only side of 
her nature he thought could be reached, 
he added: “ Why, my dear woman, ‘ that 
thing,’ as you call it, is a copy of a pic- 
ture which in the original was sold only 
a few years ago for more than a hundred 
thousand dollars—a hundred and fifty, 
I think.” 

“Humph! Who could have bought it! 
That thing!” laughed Hephzibah again, 
and changed the subject. But she remem- 
bered,—she must have remembered; for, 
after the minister had gone, she took the 
pieture from the shelf and carried it to 
the light of the window. 


She — why, 
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“A hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars,” she murmured; “ and to think what 
I'd do with that money!” For some 
minutes she studied the picture in si- 
lence, then she sighed: “ Well, they do 
look natural like; but only think what a 
fool to pay a hundred and fifty thousand 
for a couple of farmfolks out in a field!” 

And yet—it was not to the kitchen shelf 
Hephzibah carried the picture that night, 
but to the parlor,—the sombre, sacred 
parlor. There she propped it up on the 
centre-table among fush photograph 
albums and crocheted /mats—the dearest 
of Hephzibah’s treasures. 

Hephzibah could ‘searcely have ex- 
plained it herself, but after the min 
ister’s call that day she fell into the way 
of going often into the parlor to look at 
her picture. At first jts famous pric 
graced it with a ha f gold; but in 
time this was forg and the pic 
ture itself, with its ge , bowed figures, 
appealed to her with® a power she could 
not understand. 

“ There’s a story to it—I know there’s 
a story to it!” she cried at last one day; 
and forthwith she hunted up an old 
lead-pencil stub and A bit of yellowed 
note-paper. 

It was a long ho 
then, an hour of 1 
of careful guidi 
along an unfamil 
pleted note, when 
mond’s hands, was 

The return letter 
Hephzibah did not 
hours of research in 
braries. It answered = 
zibah’s questions, but 
spond to the | j 
Miss Raym at she detected 
between the lines of:d$fephzibah’s note. 
Twelve hours after it @was written, Heph- 
zibah was on her knees{béfare the picture. 

“T know you now- ow you!” she 
whispered, exulting] ‘“ know why 
you’re real and true. our master who 
painted you was like us once—like us, 
and like you! He knew what it was to 
dig and dig; he knew what it was to work 
and work till his back and his head and 
his feet and his hands ached and ached— 
he knew! And so he painted you! 

“ She says you’re praying; that you’ve 
stopped your work and ‘ turned to higher 
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EVENING 


things.’ She says we all should have an 
‘Angelus’ in our lives each day. Good 
God!—as if she knew!”—Hephzibah was 
on her feet now, her hands to her head. 

“An ‘ Angelus’ ¢—me?” continued the 
woman, scornfully. “And where? The 
dish-pan?—the wash-tub¢—the chicken- 
yard? A fine ‘Angelus,’ that! And 
yet "—Hephzibah dropped to her knees 
again—“ you look so quiet, so peaceful, 
and, oh, so—rested !” 

“For the land’s sake, Hetty, what be 
you doin’? Have you gone clean crazy ¢” 
—it was Theron in the parlor doorway. 

Hephzibah rose wearily to her feet. 
“ Sometimes I think I have, Theron,” 
she said. 

“ Well,”—he hesitated,—* ain’t it ’most 
—supper-time ¢” 

“T s’pose ’tis,” she assented, listlessly, 
and dragged herself from the room. 

It was not long after this that the pic- 
ture disappeared from the parlor. Heph- 
zibah had borne it very carefully to her 
room and hung it on the wall at the foot 
of her bed, where her eyes would open 
upon it the first thing every morning. 
Each day she talked to it, and each day 
it grew to be more and more a part of 
her very self. Not until the picture had 
been there a week, however, did she sud- 
denly realize that it represented the twi- 
light hour; then, like a flash of light, 
came her inspiration. 

“Tt’s at sunset—I’ll go out at sunset! 
Now my ‘ Angelus’ will come to me,” she 
cried, softly. “1 know it will!” 

Then did the little hillside farmhouse 
see strange sights indeed. Each night, 
as the sun dropped behind the far-away 
hills, Hephzibah left her work and passed 
through the kitchen door, her face uplifted, 
and her eyes on the distant sky-line. 
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Sometimes she would turn to the left 
to the open field and stand there motion- 
less, unconsciously falling into the rever- 
ent attitude now so familiar to her; 
sometimes she would turn to the right 
and pause at the brow of the hill, where 
the valley in all its panorama of loveli- 
ness lay before her; and sometimes she 
would walk straight ahead to the old 
tumble-down gate where she might face 
the west and watch the rose change to 
palest amber in the sky. 

At first her eyes saw but grass, sky, 
and dull-brown earth, and her thoughts 
turned in bitterness to her unfinished 
tasks; but gradually the witchery of the 
summer night entered her soul and left 
little room for else. Strange faces, peep- 
ing in and out of the clouds, looked at 
her from the sky; and fantastic figures, 
clothed in the evening mist, swept up 
the valley to her feet. The grass assumed 
a deeper green, and the trees stood out 
like sentinels along the hilltop behind 
the house. Even when she turned and 
went back to the kitchen, and took upon 
herself once more the accustomed tasks, 
her eyes still faintly glowed with the 
memory of what they had seen. 


“Tt do beat all,” said Theron a month 
later to Helen Raymond, who was again 
a visitor at the farm,—*it do beat all, 
Helen, what’s come over yer aunt. She 
used ter be nervous like, and fretted, an’ 
things never went ter suit. Now she’s 
calm, an’ her eyes kind o’ shine—special- 
lv when she comes in from one of them 
tramps of hers outdoors. She says. it’s 
her ‘ Angelus ’—if ye know what that is; 
but it strikes me as mighty queer—it do, 
Tlelen, it do!” 

And Helen smiled, content. 


Evening Song 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAWN 


IGHT is a deep black rose, 
Steep’d in sweets to the lees, 
Full of the loves and woes 
Of swarming starry bees. 


Lo, now, upon the air, 
Forth from her dusk eoeoon, 
Fragile, and faint, and fair, 
Flutters the white moth moon. 





Billy Does His Assessment 


BY PHILIP 


of Silveredge paying court all at 

once in the modest presence of 
Margy Crewe, and each and every one 
prepared to take undue advantage of the 
other, when, to the utter astonishment of 
all, the cabin door was opened and in 
there came no less an individual than 
“ Seared. little Billy ” Huntoon. 

For a moment the men could hardly be 
convinced they really saw aright. Their 
Billy!—the Billy afraid to pass where a 
female shadow had fallen? Billy, who 
blushed by intuition whenever a new- 
come woman stepped ashore at San 
Francisco, that was seven hundred miles 
or more away? They looked again. The 
wiry little figure was certainly there, and 
there were the fun-lit, startled eyes, the 
stubby brown beard, and the unmista- 


¢ | ‘HERE were six big, husky citizens 


kable broom of his hair all fearfully 


standing on end. It was Billy by all the 
significant truths that ever set humans 
to guessing. 

The tension, lent already to the 
atmosphere by six distinct varieties of 
matrimonial hopes or intentions, was not 
perceptibly modified by this wholly un- 
anticipated descent upon the scene of a 
man so shy as little Billy. Instantly the 
six rough Lotharios of the mines con- 
ceived a new and more exalted estimate 
of Margy and her charms. It meant 
things, decidedly, when Billy Huntoon 
could summon courage to look at a girl 
with wife-desiring eyes; and if this were 
not his mission, then what in the world 
did he mean? : 

With one accord the six were staring 
at the new intruder, silently demanding, 
as it were, to know his business here, and 
know it soon. 

“ Good—evenin’, boys—and—and Miss 
Margy,” stammered Billy, flushing yet a 
deeper red than his florid countenance 
usually carried. “ N-nice—nice evenin’ 
—kinder nice—evenin’, I mean.” 

“ Nice enough, if it don’t git spiled by 
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too many unwanted people,” growled big 
Jack White. “ But I guess it will.” 

Billy answered to this with a sickly 
grin. Then he looked about the room 
as if from a corner where he stood at bay 
and meant to fight. A glance, however, 
was all he dared bestow on Margy Crewe: 
for how could a man behold a girl so 
wholesome and plump and entrancing as 
she and remain undizzied by the sight? 

She sat somewhat constrained herself, 
between a pair of miners who were nearly 
as timid as Billy. A nice, plain girl, 
good and strong, was Margy, sufficiently 
freckled to look decidedly genuine and 
healthy, and now half abashed, half 
amused, but wholly brave, keeping open 
house, quite alone, in the temporary ab- 
sence of stout Mrs. Todd. She was 
simply dressed, and, when she thought 
upon the subject, she knew what to do 
with nearly everything about her, save 
her two strong hands and her two sturdy 
feet. That is to say, her blushes took 
care of themselves, and her eyes could not 
entirely restrain their merriment, nor 
yet could they wholly avoid the troubled 
faces of her six—nay, seven—admirers. 
For the greater part of the time, however, 
she, like Billy, fidgeted just a trifle and 
was looking anxiously about to find her 
tiny brother, little Ted. 

This small boy, orphan, five years old, 
and always quaintly busy, now appeared 
from out beyond. As he came into the 
room, certain of the miners and certain 
of the overworked Fates might almost 
have been heard to heave a groan. He 
had been here a week, he and Margy, and 
despite abundant ingenuity on the part 
of Fate and the fellows come here to 
court, he had deftly foiled no less than 
twenty machinations arranged to en- 
tangle his sister in a quick matrimonial 
alliance. Not one of the six stout 
Romecs had even so much as proposed. 

“Oh, Billy!—Hullo, Billy!” cried the 


youngster now, and running forward in 
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honest delight he kicked one wooer’s hat 
across the room from its place on the 
floor, and Margy, shifting her shoes as 
she answered another big suitor’s ob- 
servations concerning the day and the 
weather, planted a fairly substantial foot 
upon its crown. She thereby afforded 
much entertainment to several miners, 
not, however, including the man who 
owned the tile. 

Meantime Billy and the bright-eyed 
little Ted were enjoying certain phases 
of comradery as only simple natures can, 
and out of the room, to the one beyond, 
they presently departed. 

“Wal, as I was sayin’,” spoke up big 
Jack White, resuming a monologue in- 
terrupted last by the vision of Billy com- 
ing in to join the company—“ as I was 
sayin’, Miss Margy, when I went to 
trappin’ grizzly bear—” 

“Ts that the story *bout the one they 
called ole Clubfoot, Jack?” inquired an 
eager admirer, whose scheme of wooing 
Margy was to show how thoroughly well 
he was acquainted with all the other fel- 
lows and their stories. “Give ’em that 
one, Jack. Awful comical story. How 
the bear et up his grub-stake, beans and 
all, and some of his biscuit to boot, and 
never got pizened.” 

“Naw! That ain’t the story,” Jack re- 
plied, in some unaccountable disgust. “I 
vas goin’ to tell about a Californy lion.” 

“The one which turned out for to be 
the neighbor’s calf?’ interrupted the des- 
perate friend. “ Why don’t you give us 
the other, bout the rabbit which scared 
vou half to death and got away? Fear- 
ful bully story! And the wildcat, Jack, 
the one that stole your pants.” 

“Tt wasn’t pants, Miss Margy; it was 
boots,” corrected a third admirer. “ Wild- 
sat thought they was fodder.” 

“It was winter-time and game pretty 
scarce,” imparted another. “ But boots 
ain’t game as much as moccasins.” 

“ But the wildeat got ’em, all the same, 
and pore ole Jack had to walk three 
miles, barefooted and cussin’,” concluded 
the original interrupter of the narrative. 
“ Awful sad story, Miss Margy. Could- 
n’t you give us that one, Jack, without 
no troul le?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to tell no story ’t all,” 
said Jack, whose face betrayed but little 
pride in what had been thus far revealed 
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of his adventures. He noted little Ted 
and the timid Billy now returning to the 
room, the small boy alert at the mention 
of a yarn. “All I was sayin’, Miss 
Margy,” he resumed, “is that, take it 
one place and another, what with trap- 
pin’ and huntin’ and minin’ and loggin’, 
I’ve been through pretty near everything 
there is.” 

Little Ted advanced very slowly, till he 
stood admiringly before the miner, ga- 
zing fairly in his face. Then he said, 
in his childishly piping falsetto, 

“Have you ever been through a 
threshing-machine ?” 

For a second an ominous silence en- 
sued. Then the boys attempted to kick 
through the floor—all save Jack. He 
waited, in a savage sort of patience, 
finally replying: 

“T didn’t hear what the young man 
said. But, as I was remarkin’, Miss 
Margy, when I come—” 

“Hey, Billy!— Hey tlere! Hey— 
Billy’s gone!” broke in a teamster who 
had heretofore been silent. 

And this, indeed, was true. Taking 
advantage of the moment when attention 
had been centred rather closely on the 
man with stories in abundance, Billy had 
slipped to the rear of the chair where 
Miss Margy was sitting, and from there 
had edged swiftly to the door, out of 
which he had bolted abruptly. 

“Leave him go,” growled Jack, in 
satisfaction thus to see his rivals less- 
ened by a jot. “You needn’t break your 
neck to call him back.” 

“ But he went so queer,” replied a man 
called Punkin Pete. “And say, Miss 
Margy, look at that! You kin kick my 
shins if I don’t believe he’s bin and 
pinned a great big letter on your dress.” 

He was pointing impolitely with his 
finger at a bulky folded paper, secured, as 
he said, to Margy’s dress where folds of 
new calico were trailed along the floor. 

In much confusion Margy took it off 
and gave it a glance. Suddenly crimson- 
ing, she dropped it down on her chair in 
haste, and catching little Teddy by the 
hand, darted quickly from the room. 

“Well, kick my—what’s the matter? 
What’s the darn thing got inside?” in- 
quired Pete, starting actively forward. 

But big Jack White was ahead, and 
catching up the missive, was instantly 
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aware it was nothing less than a docu- 
ment weighty and new. He turned it 
over and read aloud the caption at the top: 

“Notice of Location. My claim!’” 

“Location? Here? Locatin’ what?’ 
demanded one of the suitors. “Git it 
open! Look inside!” 

Big Jack lost little time in bending 
back the folds that doubled the paper. 
The document proved to be a printed 
form, exactly such as all employed in 
locating ground for a mining claim, but 
here and there the wording was changed, 
and much was scratched, and much that 
was utterly foreign to the mining code 
was boldly written in, by way of meeting 
new and unheard-of conditions. 

As spokesman, White began to read, 
emphasizing Billy’s interlineations with 
an accent of wonder and awe: 

“* Notice of Location of a Wife Claim. 
Notice is hereby given, to all whom it 
may concern: That J, Billy (William) 


Huntoon, bein’ of sown’ mind and a citi- 
zen of the United States over the age of 
twenty-one years, having discovered a 
new girl which has just came to camp, 
within the limits of the claim hereby 
located, have this day, under and in ac- 


cordance with the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, Chapter Six, Title 
Thirty-two, located about 5 feet 4 inches 
of the same, with surface ground about 
one foot six inches in width, situated 
in Silveredge Mining District, County of 
Esperanza, State of Nevada, and known 
as the Margy Crewe Claim, and extend- 
ing clean around from this notice at the 
discovery or prospect cabin, the exterior 
boundaries of this claim being distinctly 
marked by reference to some natural 
objects or permanent monuments, and 
more particularly described as follows, to 
wit: the mountains on every side of 
where she’s livin’, which is my wife claim 
as I seen her and spoke to her first the 
day she rid into camp, on the stage, with 
little Teddy and her a-settin’ on the box, 
with ole Barry Webb a-drivin’, and he 
don’t count, as he’s a married man, and 
so I locate this here claim first, accord- 
in’ to law, for I was the first unmarried 
man which seen her and spoke to her 
first, and that’s why I locate this here 
claim before anybody else, which is my 
legal rights. And I intend to hold and 
work said claim as provided by the local 
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eustoms and rules of miners and the 
Mining Statutes of the United States. 
Billy (William) Huntoon. Dated on the 
ground this 13th day of August, a.p. 
18—,’ ” 

For a brief space of time after Jack 
had finished reading, there was absolute 
silence in the room. By some unwritten 
law of ethics, due to a mining educa- 
tion, the six rough citizens gave a semi- 
tacit consent to Billy’s “rights ” — the 
whole thing granted in a spirit half com- 
ic, half- serious, engendered by surprise 
and admiration. 

“Location notice, pat as mud,” said 
Punkin Pete. “ Location—claimin’ Mar- 
gy, all there is, complete! Kick my shins 
if that ain’t the slickest racket yet! 
Little ole gal-nipper Billy! And all 
plumb ’cordin’ to law, as sure as whales!” 

“Law?” ejaculated a scrawny indi- 
vidual by the name of Mink Kerfoot. 
“Law? What kind of Jim Crow mirin’ 
law is that?” 

Big Jack White was paralyzed. 

“I didn’t think he had the sand,” he 
said, impressively. “I don’t see how he 
ever done it up.” 

“ But, drat him!—what’s the good of 
all his fool location papers, with a gal?” 
objected a very much worried aspirant 
for Margy’s hand. “I wonder where she 
is by now? She’s sure got a right to 
speak up here for herself.” 

She certainly had; and having duly 
listened at the door to Jack’s labored 
reading of the notice, there were things 
she could have uttered in abundance. 
However, she fled away to the farthest 
confines of the cabin, while the men re- 
mained in the “ parlor,” blindly groping 
for a hope. 

“ Locations is always locations, all the 
same,” conceded one of the bashful boys 
who had felt that his chances were slim. 
“ He’s went and got ahead of all the gang, 
and done it neat.” 

“ But he’ll never dare to show up here 

-regular and do his legal assessment, you 

can bet your last little dnion onto that,” 
decided Punkin Pete. “ He ain’t got the 
grit to spark the gal, and when a feller 
don’t come up with that kind of assess- 
ment, ’cordin’ to law, why, the next-best 
man kin jump the claim, just as if 
nuthin’ important had happened.” 

“You bet!” agreed a friend. 
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“ But to think of him doin’ the racket 
up so slick!” persisted big Jack White, 
reflectively. “ Where do you s’pose he’s 
went to now?” 

“Gone home, I reckon,” answered one. 
“(Gone home, perhaps, to pour some oil 
on his troubled hair.” 

“°’T would make him look almost sort 
of human; but he'll never dress up and 
do assessment, mark my word,” reiterated 
Punkin Pete, prophetically. “I wonder 
now what we’d better think of doin’?” 

Jack White was emerging from his 
shock. “ Pete’s dead correct,” he agreed 
at last. “ Billy won’t make no love—he 
won't do that kind of assessment. Jest 
bein’ smart ain’t all it needs, with a gal 
in the game.” He looked at the notice of 
location gravely, and folding it, laid it 
on a chair. “ He’s got a kind of right, of 
course,” he concluded. “ We’ve got to 
think of that. I reckon, however, as 
Margy won’t be comin’ back very sudden, 
perhaps we'd better poke along and go 
and git a drink.” 

United by common calamity, the dis- 
concerted six gazed hopelessly toward the 
door by which Mistress Margy had flown, 
and then wandered slowly away, to wet 
and to swallow a deep-dyed sense of de- 
feat, chagrin, and bereavement. 


It’s a very poor prophecy that fails to 


please the prophet. Punkin Pete felt 
amply repaid for the mental endeavor he 
had made in predicting that Billy would 
fail to “ do assessment work ” in courting 
Margy Crewe, for when a week had 
nearly gone the timid locator of a claim 
on the girl had not so much as been 
seen about the eamp, save at regular 
hours of labor at the Uncle Sammy mine. 
Billy was certainly “scared” of what 
he had done; that is, he was fearful of 
meeting Miss Margy face to face. In a 
way he felt he had fixed his rights; but 
having expended the whole of his nerve 
in “ posting his notice” that evening, he 
was now absenting himself from the 
centre of action while he slowly accumu- 
lated a brand-new charge of courage. 
Meantime Margy had dared to read the 
document until a certain sense of femi- 
nine admiration had resulted in her 
nature. She was smiling and blushing 
together as she waited for further de- 
velopments. Moreover, she went so far 
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as to encourage little Ted when his spirit 
of adventure led him far across the hill 
to the mine where Billy was employed. 
And to this young Teddy took the more 
kindly as a small gray donkey there was 
endlessly driven in and out of the tunnel, 
trundling a. heavy iron car that was used 
to clear out rock and precious ore. 

The girl was rather more glad than 
otherwise that Billy’s preposterous claim 
was proving sufficiently potent to keep 
many suitors away. In a spirit of fair- 
ness the doughty six had jokingly con- 
sented to remain aloof for at least ten 
days and give Billy ample opportunity 
to make good his “hold on the prop- 
erty.” Despite the agreement thus com- 
pleted with his pals, however, the lanky 
Mink Kerfoot made bold to appear at 
Margy’s home one beautiful evening 
and propose to make her his wife. 

He was calmly and firmly refused, 
after which he returned to his five fellow 
exiles, stoutly to hold all the others to the 
common agreement. 

On Sunday morning news was spread 
that Billy intended to attend the “ church” 
where earnest Hugh Willis would preach. 
That Margy would be there, of course, 
was widely known. The exiles decided 
to lend their presence in a body. They 
likewise invited their friends. 

It thus came to pass that the preacher 
beheld a large, alert, and attentive congre- 
gation when the service was fairly under 
way. In the midst of his sermon, im- 
passioned and strong, inspired by the 
growing favor of the institution, Willis 
unaware that Teddy Crewe had 
wandered away from his sister’s side 
and was squirming his way about the 
place, investigating everything in sight. 

The miners, however, watched the 
child with senses keenly focused on his 
form. So did Margy and Billy. Margy, 
indeed, was weak with nervous dread. 
She knew her bright-eyed little brother, 
who now worked quickly around to the 
rear of the pulpit, where the preacher 
stood on an elevated platform, easily 
seen. Approaching Willis from behind, 
little Ted grasped him affectionately by 
the legs, and thrusting his head between 
the preacher’s knees, looked forth at the 
congregation and grinned good-naturedly. 

Margy gazed in horror on the picture. 
The miners were pale with apprehension. 
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By some exercise of masterly unconcern, 
Hugh Willis kept on preaching. Teddy, 
for his part, kept on grinning and pro- 
pelling himself yet farther forward be- 
tween the two living pillars that he liked. 
He also began to swing himself back- 
ward and forward, all the while invent- 
ing new facial expressions, each more in- 
genious than the last. 

Meantime perspiration was suddenly 
oozing from the helpless preacher’s brow. 
Poor Margy, ashamed to speak or call 
young Teddy to her side, shrank down in 
her seat in helpless despair. Then up in 
his seat rose Billy Huntoon, the timid, 
blushing Billy; and down the aisle he 
shakingly marched, led by a natural sym- 
pathy with children where courage could 
never have urged him. He came to the 
pulpit, and taking Ted in his trembling 
arms, bore him forth from the meeting to 
the rocky slope without. 

They told the tale at the mine, next 
day, that when the folks all left the 
church young Teddy was sent down-hill 
alone, while Billy “slid off in the hills.” 
Then, when Ted came in person to the 
tunnel, the miners all hotly vied with one 
another to win the favor of his friendship. 

It thus transpired that he took a ride 
in the ore-car, hauled back and forth by 
the burro. After that a trust in Teddy’s 
own resourcefulness could hardly have 
been misapplied. He was here and 
there and everywhere, below the ground, 
above the ground, and underfoot and 
overhead, wheresoever busy shoes could 
tread or eager hands eould clutch. Yet 
never was he long astray from the watch- 
ful gaze of Billy. The hold the small 
boy had on Billy’s heart was a thing that 
no one knew; and what a babbling foun- 
tain of joy he brought to the lorn miner’s 
life could hardly have been understood. 

On the last of the days forenamed by 
the six bold suitors for the hand of 
Margy Crewe as bringing an end to the 
hours of grace allotted to Billy in which 
to do some “ sparkin’,” by way of “ assess- 
ment,”—on this final day, little Billy was 
working extra hard. He was well aware 
that his time was up, for big Jack White 
had so informed him, to his face. There- 
fore in feverish excitement he was pound- 
ing away at a drill, in a frantic, worried 
effort to drum up his recreant courage. 

As if the rock were his weaker self, he 
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went at it stoutly and long. He drilled 
a hole of extra depth, and into its bore he 
tamped a charge of giant powder big 
enough to shake the mighty hills. Then 
the fuse was laid and the word went 
forth and miners sped to safety from 
the place, some with lighted candles in 
their hands. 

When Billy ran out he looked in the 
car that stood there idly on the rails. It 
was empty. 

“ Alec,” he said to 
“where’s the boy?” 

“Don’t know,” answered Alec. 
’a’ went home to his lunch.” 

“You sure he’s out of the tunnel?” de- 
manded Billy, eagerly. “Any one sec 
him come out?” 

“T tole him to git away out of where 
1 was workin’,” answered one of. the 
men. “Goin’ to git sure hurt, some 
day, a-foolin’ ’round in there.” 

“T don’t believe he’s out!” said Billy, 
thoroughly alarmed. “If he wandered 
into the south drift all alone, where no 
one was workin’, why— 1 know he’s 
there !—I know he’s there! I’m goin’ to 
scoot back there and git him!” 

“Here!” bawled Alec, suddenly halt- 
ing the frightened little Billy, as he 
started on a run for the tunnel. “ Darn 
your darn-fool hide! Do you want to 
git killed? Keep out of that!—keep out 
—and quit your kickin’, or I'll biff you 
on the jaw!” 

“T won’t!—the kid! You let me go! 
I know the boy’s inside!” yelled Billy, in 
the swift, hot anger of impatience. “ You 
let me go! You let me—” 

Boom! went the muffled, deep-toned 
roar of the blast inside the hill. 

A tremor shivered through the earth; 
and then a dull down-pounding sound 
came sullenly forth from the mine, The 
men stood rigidly where they were and 
looked each other in the face peculiarly. 

“ Say!” exclaimed the foreman, as he 
dropped the struggling Billy from his 
arms. “Say! did you hear that noise / 
The tunnel must have caved!” 

He ran inside, but Billy shot ahead. 
A dozen men were at their heels. They 
met a gush of dust of rock outflowing 
to the air. Then Billy came to a huge 
irregular pyramid of porphyry and earth, 
dropped from the ceiling to the floor and 
filling the passage to the top. 
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“1 knew it!” he cried. “I knew it! 
And I know he’s there inside!” 

“Now shut up, Billy! Shut your 
gab!” eommanded the foreman, some- 
what harshly. “I don’t believe the kid’s 
inside, and we’ve got to think of what 
we’re goin’ to do to open the mine. 
Should have been timbered; I said so all 
along. If you’re worried, why, go outside, 
or even down to his sister’s place and 
look the youngster up.” 

“ He wouldn’t ’a’ went off—I know he 
wouldn’t ’a’ went off home—because—we 
was goin’ down together!” Billy con- 
fessed as he stared at the caved-in heap 
in its ponderous masses. “I know it, 
Alec, Teddy’s there inside! I’m goin’ to 
git inside and fetch him out!” 

He started to climb towards the apex 
of the new-created pile of debris. Again 
the foreman caught him in his arms. 

“You darned little idjit, don’t you 
know the tunnel’s plumb filled with pizen 
gas’”’ he demanded. “No man could 
breathe inside that place and not be a 
goner mighty sudden! And even if Teddy 
was inside, why, hang it, man— Say! git 
your senses back on shift and go outside 
and rustle up the kid.” 

A look of cunning crept to Billy’s eyes. 
“ Let’s all go out and look,” he said. 

More worried himself than he cared to 
confess, the foreman started to lead the 
way. Lagging behind him, Billy pre- 
tended to follow. Then, with a quickness 
that no one expected, he turned about, 
and darting to the grim, disordered bar- 
rier, scrambled up its short declivity, to 
paw in madness at the sand and stone 
that lay close up to the ceiling. 

“Hey there! Hey, Billy! Hey, Alec 
—Billy’s goin’ back!” yelled one of the 
miners. Towards him raced the foreman, 
cursing in his worry. 

But having thrown out sand enough to 
leave a narrow hole, the frenzied Billy 
dived head foremost into the gap. Kick- 
ing and wriggling in desperate haste, he 
scrambled through to the farther side, 
erying to Teddy as he went. 

“You Billy! You!” bawled Alec, on 
the heap, but a ton of loosened earth 
came down on top of the mound already 
there, and the aperture, so darkly gaping 
but a moment before, was blotted out in 
the wink of an eye. 

“He’s gone!” cried Alec. “ He’s 





buried now as sure as hell! You, Spoon- 
er, run to Mrs. Todd’s and see if little 
Crewe ain’t landed home. And then you 
git all the men you can! We’re goin’ to 
need a heap of help!” 

In the mean time, shut in the tunnel, 
and having barely escaped the supple- 
mentary drop of caving sand, Billy was 
now on his feet and blundering forward, 
striking the wall of rock as he groped 
his way in the darkness. 

He presently came to a secondary cave. 
Could he only have cast a glare of light 
on the tunnel’s roof, the sight of broken 
fissures, bulging stones, and twisted strata 
would have warned him fearfully against 
the.place. As it was he thought only of 
Teddy, certain he knew where the unsus- 
pecting child had been at play when the 
blast was fired. 

On hands and knees he sealed the slo- 
ping wall of dry, down-sliding gravel on 
which the solid rock had moved, and 
which now comprised this second bulk- 
head, sealing up the corridor. The top 
of this conelike heap was thick, but he 
dug at it furiously .with his fingers, 
flinging the sand behind him like a dog. 
And all the while he was talking. 

“Tm coming, Teddy—coming -right 
away. I’m coming sure,” he said. 
“Don’t be frightened—don’t be scared. 
You bet I’m. coming in to git you out!” 

Then, when at last he had wormed as 
before through the meagre opening form- 
ed at the top of the pile, a stifling breath 
of smoke and gas, held here imprisoned 
before, suddenly engulfed him. He in- 
haled a lungful, and smitten with leth- 
argy, rolled half-way down to the floor 
inside, in a heap inert and helpless. 

Outside, the foreman, nearly crazed, 
was storming the first of the cave-made 
barriers... His men were assaulting the 
heap in frenzied energy. Then Spooner, 
sent to Mrs. Fodd’s and to call for men, 
came panting to*the hill with the news 
that little Ted was net at home. 

Alee was pale: “He’s in here—God help 
‘em both!” he admitted at last. “I sort 
of felt old Billy was right from the first.” 

The men that came now, swarming up 
the slope; found other fellow beings so 
hotly at work that ten minutes’ time was 
sufficient to use up their breath. They 
staggered back from the face of the drift 
and fresh hands clutched at the picks. 
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The news was spreading through the 
camp. The women came, and Margy 
Crewe, and extra help from the store and 
saloons, till a throng was surging on the 
rock-strewn dump of the mine and ex- 
citement rose higher and higher, as bar- 
row after barrow of stuff came out of 
the tunnel, bearing tales of newer ca- 
vings from the roof and constantly added 
dangers to the sweating men who drove 
the tools directed on the heap. 

Inside the man-made tomb, little Billy 
was stirring where he lay. The fumes of 
gas had settled down. They lay knee- 
deep upon the floor, while air and smoke 
together hung above. 

Slowly emerging from his drowsiness, 
lying as he was above the fumes, Billy 
dragged his hand across his brow. 

“ Teddy !—that’s what it was!” he said, 
and staggering weakly to his feet, he 
plunged down quickly, over broken frag- 
ments of rock, and began once more to 
feel his way along the wall. 

Benumbed in his senses, weak and 
“turned around,” his ears dully ringing 
and all his head in a dizzying whirl, he 
groped in the darkness, lost as completely 
as if he had never in his life been made 
acquainied with the ramifying drifts. 

“Ted, you bet I'm coming!” he mur- 
mured. “Don’t be afraid—l’ll find you 
pretty soon.” 

But the hour went by, and noon was 
passed, and the afternoon grew old. A 
frenzied Margy paced the dump outside 
the mine. She wanted to help—to work 
with the men—to follow where Billy had 
gone—but the crumbling earth, that 
threatened the lives of the toilers already 
employed, was not a foe for the softer 
hands of women to engage. 

Ii was two o’clock, and then it was 
three, and the silent crypt behind the 
cave had yielded not a sign. Nevertheless 
little Billy, ill at his stomach and aching 
in his bones and trembling as he moved, 
had come at last to the big south cham- 
ber—and the boy. He had stumbled al- 
most over the tiny form, stretched help- 
lessly out on the floor. And finding the 
gas had barely entered in quantities suf- 
ficient to bring unconsciousness, he had 
taken up the limber little body in his 
arms, and was once again staggering, gro- 
ping, feeling his way, to come to the main 
entrance tunnel. 


The workers outside broke through the 
first of the bulkheads just at four. Mind 
less of the perils of the business, they 
hastened in. their way strangely lit by 
the flare of candles and torches held 
aloft. Thus they came, almost at once, 
to the second great obstruction; and some 
of them groaned and some of them cursed 
as they looked on the sinister heap. 

Then, in the wavering light of a torch, 
they suddenly beheld a tiny pair of feet 
protruding through the orifice enlarged 
by Billy when he made his way inside. A 
feeble push from the dark that reigned 
in the tunnel hack of the cave, and 
Teddy’s little form was nearly thrust 
into sight. 

Jack White darted forward, a cry on 
his lips from the gladness of his heart. 
He caught the limber little feet and 
dragged Teddy closely to his breast. 

“Billy! Billy! Billy!” yelled the 
foreman, raucously. 

But weakened to the last degree and 
utterly exhausted by the hours he had 
toiled in the silent tomb, with its thick, 
half-poisonous fumes, the “ Seared little 
Billy ” had only had strength to last for 
the final effort, now complete. 

“ Teddy—you bet—I’ll git—you—out!” 
he said for the hundredth time, and then 
he toppled backward, unconscious. 

They dragged him forth, the eager men 
who wriggled through the dug-out hole 
where tons of rock were balancing in 
readiness to drop at a jar. And men and 
women trooped behind as they carried his 
almost boyishly frail little figure, with 
Teddy’s, down to Mrs. Todd’s. 


The courier sent from the house to 
the store, where the anxious big fellows 
were waiting, found a crowded room full 
of miners, teamsters, and quartz - mill 
hands, all breathless for his news. 

“You bet!” he bawled, “he’s comin’ 
‘round all right! I seen him and pore 
little Ted settin’ up! And likewise, 
which is somethin’ more—I saw Margy 
kiss durned old Billy, and ery.” 

The men were silent for a moment. 
And just before their glad hurrah went 
crashing up to the ceiling, big Jack 
White took a pipe from between his 
teeth, the better to make a remark. 

“T reckon,” he said, “that Billy has 
done his assessment.” 
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The Poor Children of Paris 


BY MRS. JOHN VAN VORST 


O close is the dividing line between 
poverty and crime, that it is diffi- 
cult to speak of the poor children of 

any large city without telling something 
of those who are culpable. 

In the vear 1901 there were four hun- 
dred and seventy-six children in France 
who, by one means or another, put an end 
to their own lives. This figure represents 
a gradual increase from the year 1840, 
when the juvenile suicides numbered only 
one hundred and forty-four. 

The cases recorded are all among the 
poor; yet any one whose knowledge is 
even slight concerning the normal French 
working-man is impressed by his kind- 
ness to his children. Who, then, can be 
to blame for a state of things which has 
no outlet except through tragedy ? 

In the execution of her school laws 
Paris surpasses New York: the French 
code requires that every child over six 
years of age shall be in school, and the 
city provides full, free tuition for every 
child that comes within the requirements 
of the law. To those who are so poor 
that they have neither clothes nor food, 
the government gives what is necessary 
so that its future citizens may receive 
an education. 

In the families where the father earns 
enough to provide for his own, and where 
the mother, even if she work, does not 
have to leave the home, the children 
grow up to be normal members of society. 
On finishing their studies at school they 
are apprenticed for several years; they 
learn a profession which in turn permits 
them to found and support a family of 
their own. 

As soon as the mother is obliged to 
work away from home, there is a link 
loosened in this perfect chain. If she has 
babies she must commit them during 
working-hours to the keeping of the city 
government: the system of Paris mu- 
nicipal ecréches is familiar to Ameri- 
cans, having been used as model for 


those which are run by private charity 
in New York. 

From the ecréche the child advances 
into the “maternal school,” a perfected 
kindergarten, which he attends between 
the ages of two and six. Long before he 
is independent of guardianship he finds 
himself at the end of school hours, either 
alone in the streets or in an empty home 
where he is exposed to the dangers, 
moral and physical, that childhood can- 
not meet unharmed. 

Between this first introduction to trag- 
edy through the absence of the mother 
from the home and the final transpor- 
tation of the hearthstone to an institu- 
tion, there is every degree of misery and 
demoralization, not the least sad phases 
of which are manifest at the Asile de 
Nuit, or free lodging-house for women and 
children, supported by the Société Phi- 
lanthropique. The very designation “ for 
women and children ” implies the absence 
among them of the chief breadwinner. 

It was Christmas night when we visited 
the Asile. The directress, a nun of the 
order of the Sisters of Calvary, presided 
in the hallway over a table covered with 
warm woollen garments, knitted shawls, 
shoes, stockings, baby clothes, which she 
gave out to the women and children as 
they passed in single file. 

What a procession! They seemed to be 
blown like chaff from the mills of suf- 
fering, threshed of all hope! 

In the large vestibule the directors had 
arranged a Christmas tree for their un- 
known guests. When the candles caught 
fire, their multiple lights reflected the 
momentary passage of joy across the up- 
lifted faces of the hundred and _ fifty 
homeless creatures who, for three nights 
only, might benefit by the hospitality of 
the Asile. 

Yearly there are nearly five thousand 
children who find themselves in the posi- 
tion of becoming charges to the govern- 
ment. The proportions are as follows: 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
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The actual population in the keeping 
of the Service of Dependent Children is 
53,872. Under thirteen years of age these 
destitutes are placed with country 
families, who are paid by the state to 
provide for them, and submitted to 
monthly inspection by one of the gov- 
ernment agents. When they are over 
thirteen they are taught a trade, and 
after their military service, at twenty-one, 
they are left to shift for themselves. 

There is something mysterious and 
terrible in the threshold of the “ Enfants 
Assistés.”. Up to the door freedom ac- 
companies the future foundlings—once 
they have penetrated beyond the sombre 
facade they become mere numbers in an 
anonymous throng, slaves in a destiny 
devoid of natural protection. 

In the reports of the inspectors two 
interesting facts are announced regard- 
ing dependent children: infants who are 
abandoned, and who are placed during 
the first year or two of their lives with a 
foster-family, make almost without ex- 
ception a normal and industriotis popu- 
lation. Those whose early surroundings 
have been deplorable, and who at the age 
of ten or twelve have been “ morally 
abandoned” by worthless parents, gen- 
erally find their way into the houses 
of correction, and later into the crimi- 
nal courts. 

There are touching cases of attach- 
ments formed between the foster-parents 
and their adopted babies. One young 
boy, reclaimed by his own mother* and 
taken back to his legitimate home, 
eseaped three times. From the luxurious 
house with lackeys, horses, and equipages 
which were his by right, he travelled on 
foot back to the cottage and to the hum- 
ble peasants who held him only by ties 
of sentiment. 

What seems in certain children like 
wilful perversity may invariably be ac- 
counted for by some vice or defect in the 


* Parents who have abandoned their chil- 
dren may reclaim them at any time they are 
able to prove their capacity to support and 
provide for them. 


parent. I cite a case that came to our 
notice during a visit at the court: a boy 
of five accused of attempted murder. 

“We no sooner leave him free,” the 
mother explained, “ than he tries with the 
scissors to_kill his baby brother.” 

“Ts this true?” the magistrate asked 
the child. 

“Yes, sir,” the answer came from a 
pale, aged-looking creature with terrible 
eyes. “I do it just to see!” 

The judge then questioned the woman: 

“Does your husband drink?” 

“He has never had a drop too much in 
his life.” 

“Told out your hand!” This is ad- 
dressed to the father, a tall, strapping 
fellow, whose hand as he extends it trem- 
bles like a leaf. . . . It is useless to pur- 
sue the catechism further . . . the father 
of this miserable boy is a truckman, he 
delivers daily a number of small barrels 
of wine; his patrons, instead of giving 
him a fee, “treat” him each to a glass 
of something. He has never taken a 
drop too much, but he has drunk three 
quarts of wine a day for years. He is 
saturated with alcohol. And the child, 
his son, is not a drunkard either, but he 
wishes to kill his baby brother “ just to 
see.” He is insensible, brutalized; he is 
tainted with the most horrible of human 
diseases—absence of feeling. 

It is true that the written law provides 
for every child in France, that the gov- 
ernment supplements the home educa- 
tion, and when necessary replaces it en- 
tirely, but as a matter of fact there are 
scores of children in Paris, especially, who 
have shaken free of their parents, or been 
cast off by them, and who live a vagabond 
existence, playing hide-and-seek with the 
officers of the law. Among this band the 
commonest offence is begging, though 
generally there is some older person back 
of the whining specimens one meets with 
on the streets. The fruitful incomes in 
this profession are obtained only through 
children. During the nights between 
New-year’s and Christmas a baby in 
long clothes, especially if it be delicate- 
looking, rents for as high as five or six 
dollars. His brothers and sisters from 
one to five years old bring two dollars, 
while those still older are worth only a 
dollar on the coldest days. 

Early familiarized with the facilities 
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of gaining a living without working for 
it, these children become thoroughly de- 
moralized. The directors of the houses 
of correction, where the young mendi- 
cants are sent after ten or twelve arrests, 
affirm that the boys and girls who are 
‘simply beggars and vagabonds” are the 
most difficult to reform, the lazjest, the 
most undiseiplined, and that though they 
abstain from offences which meet with 
violent punishments, they are more de- 
praved than their brothers who in a 
inoment of rage enlist themselves with 
the criminals. 

Aside from the pitiful category of chil- 
dren who find themselves home'ess be- 
cause of extreme poverty or because they 
have been turned out by wretchedly im- 
moral parents, there are a considerable 
number of boys imbued with the spirit of 
freedom at all costs. They chafe under 
the regular tasks imposed at school or 
in the workshops. They long for a life 
of adventure. 

At all hours of the day and night in 
Paris the police may consult the hotel 
registers, where every lodger’s name, his 
age, his profession, last habitation, and 
next destination must be inscribed. In 
addition to this precaution, taken no 
doubt to facilitate the search for crimi- 
nals, there is a law which demands that 
every café and restaurant in the city 
shall close at 2 a.m., and that between 
the hours of two and sunrise any one 
found sitting or lying on a street or 
park beneh shall be subject to arrest. 
The professional tramps who are forever 
homeless revolutionize the conventionali- 
ties and take their sleep huddled in the 
warmth of some café from early eve- 
ning until the doors are closed. Then 
they. wander toward the morning star, 
the first glimmer of dawn their signal 
for repose, 

The law makes a single exception re- 
garding the shutting of restaurants. 
The central markets, or halles, of Paris 
are the scene of incessant. activity 
night and day. For this reason there 
are a certain number of soup-shops au- 
thorized to remain open and in readiness 
at all hours for customers. The profes- 
sional vagabonds of tender age find em- 
ployment as errand-boys, porters, news- 
paper-carriers, in and about the market. 
It is in these soup-shops that they spend 


their nights. The police have no right 
to touch them. Stretched across the 
wooden benches, their boots placed as 
pillows under their heads, their slouch 
caps pulled over their eyes, they sleep. 
... There are youths among them who 
have not been to bed for months! 

Every man, woman, and child arrested 
for violation of the law, or picked up help- 
less, drunk, or insane, is taken to a tem- 
porary prison adjoining the Concierge- 
rie and known as the Dépét. Three 
times a day its heavy iron portals swing 
wide to receive the pitiful victims of per- 
sistent neglect, the foul waste of a city’s 
population, the miserable food of human 
uppetites, nature’s gigantic failures. 

Under the vaulted prison roof these 
tragic specimens are distributed into 
cells. Pending trial they are kept under 
the surveillance of the Sisters of Sainte 
Marie. One of these nuns walks in the 
long eorridor like a sentine! on her beat. 
Her head is lifted under the shadow of 
her long black veil and inner cap, her 
eyes are alert, her lips move in prayer— 
a prayer of intercession to Him who 
pardoned the thieves and forgave the 
Magdalen. There is a children’s ward 
where those are placed whose parents are 
under arrest. 

Paris furnishes over half the total 
number of youthful delinquents in 
France. As the minors crowd into th 
metropolis the crimes and offences in- 
crease among them with extraordinary 
rapidity. In 1841 there was a total of 
13,500 delinquents under twenty-one 
years of age. In 1901 there were 34,457. 

The girls among this number are in 
the minority, and they are admirably pro- 
vided for by private houses of refuge 
and reform. 

The boys, after spending several days 
at the Dépét, are sent, if condemned, to 
the Petite Roquette, a prison of correc- 
tion for males under sixteen years of 
age. The cellular system is applied. 
Not only when he eats, sleeps, and prac- 
tises the professional pursuits permitted 
him, but when he exercises out-of-doors 
as well, each boy has a “pen” of his 
own. Among the hundreds of children 
who pass behind the iron bars of the 
Petite Roquette every variety of tem- 
perament declares itself: there are the 
rebellious and desperate who put an end 
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to their own lives; there are the resigned 
who accept their destiny. 

“Are you unhappy in prison?” we 
asked one of the little fellows. 

He answered as though astonished: 

“Not at all! We have food every 
day here $ 

[hose who have studied most closely 
this class of * poor children” declare 
that they are never wholly depraved. In 
the worst there is some good. 

A terrible example of the surviving 
sense of honor in a nature where the 
finer feelings have long since been crush 
ed, was the response of Kaps, a criminal 
who committed his first murder at the 
age of fourteen. He escaped justice; 
lived four years on stolen goods and was 
finally guillotined at eighteen for killing 
a young woman in a frenzy of jealousy. 
When the judge questioned him as to the 
course of conduct which had rendered his 
fiancée odious to him, he responded: 

“T killed her. Don’t ask me now to 
dishonor her!” 

A case more touching, because its cir- 
cumstances are less brutal, was brought 
to notice during the siege of Paris. 
Among the prisoners whom the Prussians 
were preparing one day to shoot down 
on the bank of the Seine where it flows 
near the Place de la Coneorde near the 
centre of the city, there was a notorious 
young good-for-nothing. He accepted 
calmly his condemnation, but asked per- 
mission to absent himself for the space 
of an hour. He was fourteen years old. 
Somewhere in Paris he had an old grand- 
mother. He wished to carry her his 
only remaining possession, a_ silver 
watch—stolen, no doubt. With the great- 
est difficulty some tender-hearted officer 
obtained for him this permission, which, 
considering the character of the boy, was 
equivalent to a pardon....As_ the 
clock’s hand completed the circle of sixty 
minutes, the boy took his place again in 
the ranks of the condemned. He had 
carried his watch to his grandmother. 
... He had kept his pledge of honor. 
Against the deadly shower of lead which 
swept from the Prussian guns, he bared 
a breast wherein there was the tumult of 
wickedness and heroism. 

Several years ago there was a band of 
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scoundrels arrested and broughi to trial 
for murdering and robbing an _ old 
woman. The magistrate who was ap 
pointed to cross-question the leader, said 
to him: 

“Tlow did you come to commit such 
an outrage ¢” 

The accused responded these words, 
wrung from the bitter depths of a heart 
which felt that its possibilities for good 
had been blighted from the start by de- 
grading and contaminating surroundings: 

“T don’t know what to say, sir. Ever 
since I was seven I have knocked around 
the streets of Paris alone. I never had 
anybody to whom I could turn. I was 
exposed to every temptation, I was desti- 
tute—I went to the bad. Half my life 
has been spent in prison. I don’t claim 
that I committed this crime irrespective 
of my own will, but ”—here the boy’s 
voice trembled—“ I have no one to look 
out for me. First I began by stealing— 
then I murdered. .It was inevitable.” 

And as a confirmation of this state- 
ment I recall these remarks of a proba- 
tion officer, speaking of his charges and 
of the hopes which he could legitimately 
entertain regarding them: 

“With every chance of moral recovery 
in his favor, the boy delinquent who is 
underfed and destitute of the meagrest 
comfort is ineapable, through his very 
physical depression, to struggle success- 
fully against” temptation. Feed him, 
give him a decent home, and you will win 
him over from the quicksands of vice to 
the bed-rock of good citizenship.” 

To this short and incomplete sketch of 
the Paris poor children there are two 
obvious conclusions which apply to the 
poor of any country: 

Every effort should be made for keep- 
ing together the families which poverty 
yearly disbands. Help should be given 
before it is too late. And aside from ma- 
ierial protection, the child, who even 
when a criminal, as we have seen, is not 
wholly bad, should be given moral or 
religious cultivation. The complete sup- 
pression of this latter from the schools in 
France since 1870 is the-only explanation 
offered for the startling increase in the 
numbers of youthful delinquents, crimi- 
nals, and suicides since that year. 











Child 
BY FULIA 


Y little son, my little son,” 
Thus Mary spake to him, 
What time he played with 
childish toys 
Within the chamber dim. 


“The day is done, my little son, 
Night draweth near,” she said; 

“Come to thy mother, little one, 
And rest thy weary head.” 

The young child came with willing feet, 
And looked into her face; 

Then nestled in her tender arms, 
Held in a close embrace. 


Lightly his fingers touched her brow; 
Sighed he: “ Why art thou sad? 
There is no laughter in thine eyes; 


O mother dear, be glad!” 


Then playfully and tenderly 
She clasped him to her breast; 
“Nay! but I smile, I laugh,” she said. 
“ Now close thine eyes'and rest.” 
~ 
But round the dim and shadowy room 
The wide eyes wandered far;— 
“What is this story that they tell 
Of shepherds and a star— 


“ That led three wise men from the East 
Across the desert wold, 

Bearing unto a new-born child 

Rich gifts and shining gold? 


Jesus 
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“QO mother dear, O mother dear, 
me the baby’s name, 

And why the angels sang of him, 

And why the wise men came!” 


Ah, then did Mary’s heart beat fast; 
Her lips crushed back a moan; 

“ Ask me not this, my little son, 
Till thou art older grown. 


“What thou knowest not, in God’s own 
time 
He will make known to thee; 
Sleep now, dear heart, and take thy rest 
Ere yet the dark hours be.” 


But still the tireless lips went on:— 
“T dreamed a dream last night— 

A wondrous dream of one who came 
Clad in a robe of light. 


“Tle led me to a earven chest, 
He turned a golden key; 
But even as he raised the lid 
A cloud encompassed me, 


“And from the air, like music rare, 
A voice fell low and deep; 

‘The hour hath not yet come,’ it said, 
‘Tet the child longer sleep.’ ” 


The mother pondered silently, 
Her only answer this— 

To fold the drooping eyelids down 
And sea] them with a kiss. 
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ivlellicent 


BY WARWICK DEEPING 


ITH her ragged frock blowing 
\W about her knees, ane her. black 
hair tossing against the re? 
rim of the sky, Mellicent, old Huguette’s 
erandchild, came running over the pur- 
ple moor. From the hovel among the 
stunted pines rose the shrill scolding of 
a woman’s voice. Huguette, hook-nosed 
shrew, stood within the doorway of the 
hovel, beating her fist in the face of the 
rising moon. Her querulous cursing, 
discordant as a jay’s chatter, died down 
into the moan of the wind amid the trees. 
Mellicent, tall, agile, long of limb, 
skipped over the grass tussocks and the 
tufts of heather, with her red mouth 
twitching, her eyes afire. She knitted 
her black brows over the old woman’s 
cursing, beat the air with her open 
hands. Sullen and petulant was the 
white face that sped towards the moon 
over the wild moor. 

The smart of the leather thong still 
burnt upon the girl’s shoulder; but not 
so fierce was it as the glow within her 
heart. Blows, cursings, hunger, and hard 
toil, such was life in the moorland hovel. 
Yonder, too, was the great stupid moon 
staring at her out of the sky as it ever 
stared upon her bitterness and discontent. 
She choked as she thought of it all, 
brushed the tears out of her eyes, stum- 
bled half blindly over a knot of heather. 
Child rebel, her heart was not in her that 
night, full of the unreasoning ecstasy 
of youth, wistful even in the full flux of 
anger. She beat her bosom with her fists, 
tossed back her hair from her half-bare 
shoulders, plucked away a bramble that 
had clutched her about the ankle. 

Growing less passionate betimes, she 
stopped running, and idled over the moor, 
with a peevish drooping of her lower lip. 
Her dark eyes shot restless glances 
hither and thither over the wild hills. 
The sun had gone; bats were flitting 
against the faint afterglow; an owl hoot- 
ed; she heard the rattling whir of a 


we 


nightjar in the woods. Lagging a little, 
she brooded on over the grass and heather, 
amid the furze-bushes and the golden 
broom. Her heart seemed to grow tired 
of a sudden, for she drooped her 
shoulders, crossed her two hands over 
her breast. 

Beneath, in a huge hollow, the deep 
woods spread their black masses over the 
edge of the moor. Their thousand pin- 
nacles were silvered by the moon, ribbed 
with silver like a midmight sea. To the 
south a white road curled over the hills 
towards Gloriae by the sea. Down in 
the deep valleys a stream curled slowly, 
winding dimly amid the hills. 

Mellicent stepped out of a sudden, 
stood motionless like a wild thing at gaze. 
A faint cry seemed to come to her out 
of the vast unknown, like the hoarse 
death-shout of a stricken man. Vague 
and weird, it seemed to pass and die on 
the breath of the wind. Shivering a lit- 
tle, the girl crossed herself, gave but lit- 
tle heed, being bred to the wood cries 
and the mysterious voices of the wild. 

In the hollow the dark trees called to 
her, beckoning faintly with their waving 
boughs. Mellicent loved the forest with 
its tangled gloom, where the shadows 
danced and the bracken grew. It was 
the wood-fay’s haunt, the wild bird’s 
home, an eerie garden to such as she. 
Her eyes dilated as she gazed on the 
forest, caught up the moonlight, grew 
more mysterious and bright. She took 
her breath with little gasps of awe, drew 
her ragged smock round her, smiled 
strangely, and wandered on. 

Going down the steep shoulder of the 
moor, she came to where the white road 
curled towards the trees. Very white and 
lonely it seemed as Mellicent picked her 
way amid the gorse and heather. She 
could see the bracken waving about the 
black alleys of the woods. Suddenly 
against the white road the girl saw a 
black shape move into the moonlight, 
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with a faint jingling as of a bridle of 
steel. It was a riderless horse that had 
trotted out from amid the bracken, neigh- 
ing and tossing his black mane. Mel- 
licent sank down behind a _ gorse-bush 
like a lark into the grass, peered round, 
and watched the as it to 
and fro. 


beast moved 

Elf-child that she was, she began to 
crawl down towards the road, where a 
broad bank of bracken waved betwixt it 
and the woods. Crawling through, often 
lifting her white face into the moonlight, 
she came to a stretch of grass-land run- 


ning from the forest. The horse had 
trotted back from the road. She saw 
him nosing something that lay half hid- 
den by the bracken close under the 
boughs of the solemn pines. 

Meliicent, crouching there, hesitated 
on the brink of the open grass-land. De- 


bating with herself, she turned and held 
for the shadow of the woods, and gain- 
ing the trees, rose up and ran through 
the flickering moonlight. Slipping from 
trunk to trunk, as she neared the open, 
the girl drew close to the horse standing 
in the bracken. Gaining courage, 
slipped out into the moonlight—a slim 
shadow with gleaming feet, her hair 
blown by the freshening wind. The 
horse, catching sight of her, threw up his 
head and trotted back towards the road. 

Mellicent, with her heart hurrying, and 
her eyes shining against the moon, crept 
round the bracken with outstretched 
hands. Suddenly she came to a great 
furrow where the feathery fronds were 
trainpled as though men had been fighting 
there. Peering. over with uplifted chin, 
she saw the gleam of a helmet and the 
silver streak of a naked sword. A man 
lay prone there, half turned upon his face, 
with his shield broken under his arm. 

Mellicent, scared for the moment, 
stared at the man over the bracken. But 
she was no coward, this girl of the moors, 
and her heart was warm under her ragged 
smock. The true instinct, a woman’s 
pity for a wounded man, woke in her 
quickly under the moon. She lost all 
fear in a flood of compassion, crept near, 
and bent over the fallen man. One 
glance told her that he was no common 
fellow, for his ri¢h surcoat and his well- 
wrought harness made her wise as to his 
true estate. 


she 


Bending down so that her face was 
close to his, she peered within his bas- 
sinet, laid her right hand over his heart. 
She felt the breath stir in him, knew that 


he was quick as yet. There was an ugly 


gash on the left side of his helmet, 
through which blood had oozed and 
clotted the clean steel; hesitating no 


longer, she sat down and lifted the man’s 
head into her lap. Her fingers were soon 
busy at the laces of his helmet. She 
lifted the thing off, looking long into 
his face. 

It was a strong face, neither young 
nor old, with a big, clean-shaven jaw and 
a broad forehead. The man’s short black 
hair was matted with blood, yet the sight 
did not sicken her. She told herself 
with an unconscious pleasure that he was 
a handsome fellow, deserving of her very 
good favor. He had been set upon by 
footpads out of the forest, taken at a 
disadvantage, smitten down by some un- 
knightly blow. 

So, with a quaint innocence, she turned 
his head upon her knee, bent over him, 
and kissed his lips. No doubt her warm 
mouth woke him, for he opened his eyes, 
and looked at her like -a man waking 
from a dream. 


Being so cunningly and unpardonably 
caught, Mellicent smiled at him with her 
dark eyes, blushed beneath her warm and 
sun-browned skin. She gathered bracken 
with one hand, put the man’s head from 
off her lap, upon the green pillow she 
had made. He still seemed half stupid 
with the blow that had cleft such a rent 
in his iron casque. 

“T will fetch water,” she said, slip- 
ping away with a lithe timidity, and 
bending over him a minute with inno- 
cent earnestness. 

“Who are you, child?” 

“Old Huguette’s granddaughter,” she 
answered him. “Lie still, sir. I will 
fetch water and wash your wound.” 

The man looked at her in a dazed way, 
struggled upon his elbow, fell back again 
as into a second faint. Mellicent was 


on her knees beside him, her black hair 
sweeping his blazoned surcoat. 

“ Lie still,” she said, with a hand over 
his heart; “ you are weak as yet.” 

Then, seeing that he would obey her, 
and that his wound still bled, she picked 
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herself up, and flitted like an elf over 
the wild moor. There was a strange new 
vlow in her young heart, a mysterious 
light in her dark eyes. As she ran, she 
remembered the man’s face, the clean 
curve of the strong chin, the way his 
eyes had opened when she had kissed his 
lips. Magic stirred under the moon that 
night; the wind felt warm to Mellicent 
as she ran. 

Soon she came to the thatched hovel, 
saw a rushlight glimmering through the 
dirty horn pane. Creeping to the door, 
she peered in, saw old Huguette asleep 
on some straw in the corner. Mellicent 
went in like a mouse, took her clean Sun- 
day undersmock that hung from a peg 
over the bed, wrapped a new loaf therein, 
and picked up a brown pitcher that stood 
on the rough table. In the taking of 
twenty breaths she was out again into 
the moonlight, skimming over the moor, 
the leaf in the white smock clasped close 
to her bosom. Full of a mischievous de- 
light and strange, unfathomable joy, she 
sped fast over the heather, struck the 
woods and the broken bracken where the 
wounded man lay. 

The black horse had drawn near to 
where his master lay, and was cropping 
peacefully at the grass. Setting her loaf 
and pitcher down, Mellicent glided to- 
wards the good beast, stroked the soft 
muzzle that was stretched timidly to- 
wards her. Her hand caught the bridle; 
the horse followed readily enough under 
her coaxing, and she tethered him to a 
tree. Then she ran back to the wounded 
man, took her white undersmock, ripped it 
with her strong young hands, and kneeling 
with the water-pot beside her, set to to 
cleanse his wound. When she had done 
this, she bound it up with a clean strip 
of the coarse linen, the man watching 
her with his sad eyes the while, speaking 
never a word. 

Then, quite suddenly, he caught her 
hands, drew them to his lips, kissed the 
brown fingers. 

“ God’s blessing on you!” he said. 

Mellicent, red to her sunburnt shoul- 
ders, lost all her masterfulness of a sud- 
den, grew shy as some brown-winged bird. 
She half knelt there, sitting upon her 
heels, one hand still resting in the man’s, 
her eyes quivering over his face. 

Half clumsily, as though to ease her 
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shyness, she seized the water-pot, thrust 
it towards his mouth. 

“ Drink,” she said. 

Then, seeing that his hands trembled, 
she put an arm under his shoulders, sup- 
ported him as he drank. Her hair fell 
down and touched his forehead. She 
tossed it back with a little laugh and laid 
him back again upon the bracken. 
Catching up the loaf, she broke the crust 
from it, and gave him some of the soft 
brown heart to eat. Holding it in his 
big white hands, he lay still and watched 
her, with a species of awe that was 
very magical. 

“Who are you, child?” he asked, of 
a sudden. 

She held her breath, remembered old 
I{uguette and the mean hovel, felt shame 
at her own poverty and the lowly nature 
of her home. 

“Tord, I am nobody,” she said. 

“ Shall I believe that ?” 

“A beggar girl,” she added; “ my lord 
will seorn me when the daylight comes.” 

The man flushed and his eyes kindled. 
“By God!” he said, half angrily, “I 
would break any man’s head who said 
as much.” 

Mellicent colored even as the man had 
done. She put back her hair from off 
her forehead, looked steadily into the 
man’s face, her eyes solemn under her 
arched brows. 

“T am but a beggar girl,” she said. 

“Why, then, I am a beggar man,” 
quoth he, with a bright flash of his 
honest eyes. 

Mellicent, pondering his safety in her 
heart, remembered an open barrow in 
the woods—a mound that had been rifled 
by plunderers half a century ago. Mel- 
licent had often lain hid there, watching 
the birds, and the sunlight sifting through 
the trees. The barrow was not far from 
the road, so without further parley she 
told the man of it, persuaded him to try 
his strength, so that he might lie safely 
hid under the tall pines. He rose up 
slowly, found his head steadier than he 
had guessed after the ringing cut he had 
had on his helmet. Mellicent gave him 
her shoulder to lean upon, and _ setting 
her right arm round him, took him slowly 
into the wood. As they went, he told her 
how he had been surprised and beaten 
down by some half-seore ruffians. They 
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had dragged him into the bracken, taken rose from the one bush in the rough 
his purse, and ieft him for dead. garden. Slipping like moonlight over the 
It was not long before they reached moor, she had plunged into the woods 
the barrow—a broad mound under the with a warm glow on her peevish face. 
tall trees. The hollow excavated in the She had combed out her long black hair 
slope had been carpeted and roofed with that morning, so that it shone and shim- 
dead heather and reeds. Mellicent saw mered in the sunlight. The red rose she 
her man safely lodged therein, then ran had fastened over her heart, and thus, 
back to fetch his sword and shield, the with her innocent vanity appeased, she 
water-pot and the loaf of bread. When came to the barrow under the trees. 













































she had brought them to the barrow, she Very shy, too, she seemed as she stood 
left him for the night, and wandered at the entry and looked down at the man, 
home over the wild moor. twisting her black hair round her wrist. 


Sir John saw a slim girl with dusky eyes, 
When dawn came, Sir John of Saintré set like sapphires in a milk-white face 
sat with his back propped against the aureoled by a cloud of raven hair. Her 
earthen wall.of the barrow, watching the little feet were roughly shod, her green 
sun steal through the branches of the smock caught round the waist with an 
thousand trees. His black horse was cld red searf. Yet she pleased him 
tethered near; sword and shield lay safe strangely with her innocent beauty, her 
beside him, with the water-pot and the elfish eyes, and half-timid grace. 
brown loaf. The man felt the better in “Come, little sister,” he said, stretch- 
soul for Mellicent the moor girl’s elfish ing out a hand to her, “sit here by me 
charity. Nor was he greatly the worse and tell me your name.” 


for the night’s adventure, save that the “Mellicent,” she answered, without 

rogues had stolen his purse. moving, casting down her glances over 
Propped against the wall of the barrow, her coarse shoes and bare ankles. 

he watched the stretch of greensward “ Mellicent,” he echoed; “ there is much 


before him, streaked with the straight in a name, methinks—the scent of the 
fir boles and their slanting shadows. He pine woods, the gold and purple of the 
was a handsome fellow, was John of moors. Mellicent, I thank thee with all 
Saintré; no comely boy or perfumed my heart.” ¢ 

profligate, but a sturdy gentleman with She brightened a little, though the 
a broad, brave face. There were many knowledge still haunted her that she was 
lines about his mouth, a suggestion of old Huguette’s grandchild, a beggar girl 
sadness in his eyes. His black hair was bred in a moorland hovel. 


slightly gray about the temples, giving “Let not my lord thank me,” she said; 
a mature melancholy to his face. He “his thanks are not for such as me.” 
had the air of a man who had seen much “Say you so?” he said, gazing with a 
of the world and its ways, was no mere queer smile into her face. 

server of pomp and circumstance. “The great ladies, sir, who are your 


As he sat there, very grave of face, fellows, would draw away their gowns 
with the sunlight streaming overhead, he from my bare feet.” 
put the palms of his hands together and, “Child,” he answered her, “I have 
like a good knight, said his prayers. Be- seen enough of these great ladies whom 
fore he had come to the last “ Pater,” you speak of.” 
a more subtle tenderness gathered in his “ They are very proud, my lord.” 
eyes. He even colored like a brown-faced “More proud than noble. May I be 
boy, for he had heard the sound of a defended, sister, from women who broider 
girl’s voice as she came singing through their souls upon their sleeves.” 


the woods» Soon he saw the flash of a Sir John and Mellicent of the moor 
green smock, the gleam of a white face talked much together that day, while the 
under the trees. nran rested himself, and suffered her to 


Mellicent, sly witch, had waited till tend him with meek hands and bended 
old Huguette had gone to tend her cows. head. She had a wonderful charm, this 
She had hurried on her best smock of dark-eyed elf, with her white face and 
apple-green cloth, and stolen the last red her pouting, petulant lips. 





Her quaint 
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vet solemn prattling seemed to the man 
more magical than the fine vaporings he 
had heard in court and in garden. In- 
nocent she was, yet not a cloying saint; 
clean withal, yet warm and red as the 
rose upon her breast. Her black hair 
gleamed about her wistful face. Her 
brown neck was very stately despite her 
lowly birth. 

So the day passed in quaint comrade- 
ship and in wanderings through the 
woods. And when evening came, Sir 
John had recovered his due strength 
again. He took his shield and sword, 
while the black horse neighed to him, 
tossed his great head, and hungered for 
the road. As for Mellicent, she hated 
the full moon that climbed slowly in the 
summer sky. Yet she had pride and 
courage in her untamed heart, knew 
her own poverty and the meanness of 
her birth. 

At the edge of the wood Sir John took 
leave of her, his shield upon his arm. 

“ Mellicent,” he said, “ God bless thee, 
child; come, give me your lips.” 

She kissed him sadly, looking not in 
his face, but into the distance, as though 
she feared her tears. 

“May my lord prosper,” she said, 
anon; “I have but served hisn as a poor 
child should.” 

The man caught up the red rose out 
of her bosom, begged of her the old scarf 
about her body. Wondering, she gave it 
him, her mouth adroop, her eyes dusky 
with unshed tears. 

“Would my lord wear a_ beggar’s 
searf ?” 

He kissed her again with strange good- 
will, bade her be of good courage and to 
remember his face. He climbed into the 
saddle, slowly, like a man loath to go. 
Mellicent watched him ride over the moor 
where the white road curled towards the 
west. On the hill he turned to her 
against the golden sky, waved his sword 
and the searf she had given him. Then 
the night came and she saw him no more. 


Very slowly went those midsummer days 
for Mellicent in old Huguette’s hovel. 
She was as a girl who had tasted the 
red wine of womanhood; all else seemed 
sour to her after such sweet nectar. 
Those days she became as a dream-child, 
& creature craving for the deeper desires 
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of life, a richer riddle for her own un- 
ravelling. No more could the wild woods 
comfort her, for they indeed were as sad 
as she, making their moan under the 
white moon. Often she would go and 
brood amid the broken bracken where 
Sir John of Saintré had lain with 
his wound. 

As for old Huguette, she seemed to 
grow more sour and savage with each 
setting of the sun. The leather thong she 
used no longer, for Mellicent had turned 
on her with eyes afire, and a strong 
young arm that forbade such chastenings. 
Yet old Huguette’s tongue was more rasp- 
ing than a cow’s, and was more wicked 
than her whip. The girl grew sullen 
under the eternal tyranny, the voluble 
grumbling of the old scold. She began 
to dream of flitting thence; for was she 
not seventeen, and a full-grown woman ? 

One evening a tall fellow came tramp- 
ing over the moor—an archer, his bow at 
his back, a short sword on his thigh. 
He was a bluff, red-faced being, with 
keen blue eyes and an honest manner. 
He stopped at the hovel door, found old 
Huguette at her rickety spinning-wheel, 
bribed her temper with a silver piece. 
He sought a lodging for the night, he 
said, and old Huguette received him be- 
cause of the silver. 

The man of the bow was a merry fellow, 
with a cunning tongue and a mellow 
laugh. Mellicent trusted him through 
some instinct of the heart, smiled at him 
as he sat on a stool and told old Huguette 
of the great tourney that was to be held 
at Gloriac in two days’ time. He pic- 
tured the gay sights to them, the great 
gathering there would be there, the good 
money that might be made with eggs and 
herbs. So well did he win the old wom- 
an’s ear that Huguette poked out her 
chin over the news, and her little eyes 
grew bright with greed. 

“Grandam,” said the archer, “ what 
say you?’—let us join forees. There is 
your gray donkey tethered yonder; I see 
two panniers in the corner. Come to 
Gloriaec and fill your stocking.” 

Old Huguette grinned’ and looked the 
man all over. 

“Let the wench come too,” he added; 
“jt must be dull for ye on this moor. 
Buy the girl a bunch of ribbons, grandam, 
to dress her black hair.” 
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Mellicent marvelled at the man’s impu- 
dence, for neither saint nor demon had 
moved old Huguette for two years or 


more from the moorland hovel. Whether 
it was the archer’s clever tongue, or the 
vision of silver falling into her lap, 
Huguette commended him, and vowed 
she would travel. Thus the next dawn 
they sallied over the moor towards Gloriac 
and the sea. 

As for Mellicent, her woodland heart 
was full of strange dreams and idle fan- 
tasies. Had not Gloriac received Sir 
John? Might she not light on him in that 
same town? She kept her counsel, how- 
ever, because of old Huguette, who rode 
between the laden panniers, while Jehan 
the archer walked at her side. 

Mellicent waxed inquisitive anon, and 
began to gossip with the man of the bow. 

“ There will be many great gentlemen 
at the jousting?”’ she asked. 

Jehan beamed at her like a brother. 

“ Many a good knight, Mistress Green- 
frock,” he said; “you shall see such 
splintering of spears! God give the best 
man joy of his lady.” 

“And they will have a queen of the 
joust ?” she asked, with her face aglow. 

“Truth, yes,” he said, thinking how 
fair she was—“ a proud countess or some 
gaudy dame with half a duchy on her 
back. Yet, I vow, many of them would 
give broad lands for a pair of eyes and 
a mouth like thine.” 

Mellicent colored, and drew away from 
him with a girlish dignity that she did 
not dissemble. Her temper seemed to 
please the man as he watched her lithe, 
graceful figure, the proud pose of her 
head, the firm way she planted her 
roughly shod feet. She had been build- 
ing visions in her moorland heart, only to 
find them impossibly fair. She remem- 
bered her coarse clothes and the squalid 
hovel as she glanced at old Huguette’s 
ugly face. Why had not God made her 
a great lady? Was she too mean to 
dream and to desire? 

Towards evening the three came by the 
road through green meadows towards the 
towers of Gloriac. Calm woods steeped 
in sunlight stretched about the mead- 
ows, even to the sea. Many banners were 


waving on the walls of the town; its 
towers gleamed white; its spires glistened 
against the west. 


In the meadows under 
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the walls stood many pavilions, red, pur- 
ple, and green, snow white and azure. 
Before them on spears hung painted 
shields, rich in color and quaint device. 
Craftsmen were setting up the lists with- 
out the town, covering the galleries with 
garlands and fine cloth. There were 
many blithe folk in the meadows, throng- 
ing under the solemn trees—girls in gay 
gowns, their hair trimmed with ribbons: 
men and youths,—a merry mob. Near 
the northern gate of the town a fair was 
in progress, thronged by holiday folk 
who bought and sold. 

Through the meadows, full of the 
scent and laughter of youth, came Mel- 
licent and old Huguette with Jehan the 
archer. They seemed out of keeping with 
the colored company, for their clothes 
were dusty and none too new. Som 
scoffed at old Huguette as she passed by 
on her donkey, and rallied Jehan on the 
length of his legs. The archer took their 
quips in good part, a broad smile on his 
good-tempered face. But with Mellicent 
the gibes went home, barbed as they were 
with bitter mirth. Her coarse green 
smock seemed to burn her bosom, and her 
rough shoes hurt her dusty feet. Yet 
she trod the road with her chin in the 
air, her eyes defiant in her lovely face. 
She was poor, no doubt; should she show 
her shame before chits whose comeliness 
lay in their sleeves ? 

They came to the gate and entered 
Gloriac, Jehan leading the donkey by the 
bridle. He took them to a mean hostel 
in a poor quarter of the town, and paid 
for their lodging out of his own purse. 


The sun shone on the Gloriac mead- 
ows, though the solemn woods were steep- 
ed in mist. A film of dust shimmered 
over the “lists,” where pennons were 
blowing, color and steel flashing over 
the greensward. 

“By St. Jude!” quoth an old bravo 
in a battered bassinet, thrusting his 
red face over the barriers, “mark him 
of the Black Leopard. A pot of ale on 
it, he’ll smite the Green Trefoil over his 
horse’s tail.” 

“Not he,” quoth another. 

“ Red’s my man,” quoth a fat miller,— 
“yon gentleman with the red shield and 
the green trappings. As likely a knight 
as ever held spear.” 
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“True for you, miller,” said Jehan of 
the bow, who had Mellicent bulwarked 
behind his shoulder; “ watch the Knight 
of the Red Torch, sirs; he'll set the 
‘lists’ afire.” 

That morning old Huguette had gotten 
her rough stool and established herself 
outside the northern gate, with her pan- 
niers before her. She had vowed that 
she would rather sell ten eggs than watch 
the gentlemen breaking spears on each 
other’s shields. Jehan had taken Mel- 
licent under his escort, not a little to 
Dame Huguette’s displeasure, who mis- 
liked the business, and was jealous de- 
spite her threescore years and ten. The 
archer and the moor maiden had passed 
early through the meadows, watched the 
knights arming in their pavilions, and 
won a place behind the barriers op- 
posite the great gallery and the Joust 
Queen’s throne. 

Mellicent looked wild and winsome as a 
wood-elf from Dian’s train. Her pale 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes asparkle in 
the sun. She had forgotten her coarse 
clothes in the delight of the dawn, the 
stir and bustle, and the music and the 
brave din. Jehan watched the sunlight 
on her face, smiled under his bushy 
brows, and stroked his short brown beard. 
He kept himself between her and the 
crowd, so that she suffered no rude 
jostling, nor the rough insolence of 
bony elbows. 

The jousting had begun before noon, 
with much blowing of trumpets, lusty 
work, full of pomp and pride under the 
summer sun. The galleries were filled 
with dames and maidens of noble birth, 
the splendor of youth decked with diverse 
colors. Mellicent with her solemn eyes 
watched the knights hurtling against 
each other, splintering spears, thunder- 
ing over the wounded grass, with the hot 
ardor of chivalry in their horses’ heels. 
She saw many a good man go down into 
the dust. Jehan, who seemed strangely 
wise in the matter of blazonings, told her 
the names of many who stood or were 
smitten down. 

Yet through the glory of it all, the 
clangor of trumpets and the flash of 
arms, Mellicent’s heart grew heavy once 
more as she remembered her poverty and 
her mean estate. Like a beggar child 
she stood gazing through the bars of a 
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closed gate at a life she might neither 
share nor know. What was she but a 
brown, black-eyed bird beside those proud 
women with their broidered robes, their 
gleaming tissues, and their cloth of gold. 
They would seorn her, these great ones, 
for her coarse clothes, her bare ankles, 
and her wild moorland ways. Once more 
she fell into discontent as she gazed at 
the galleries and their burden of beauty. 

Jehan’s voice rang out beside her, 
rousing her from the bitterness of her 
girlish reverie. 

“ Wake, dreamer,” he said. 

Mellicent turned her eyes towards his 
face. “Why do you shout?” she said, 
peevishly. 

“It is the last course,” he answered, 
trembling like a hound held well in leash; 
“see, they joust for the garland, these 
two, the Black Chevron and he of the 
Scarlet Torch.” 

Mellicent looked into the “ lists,” saw 
the master-at-arms and the heralds stand- 
ing, the two knights ready at either end, 
the one in red, the other in sable. Si- 
lence had fallen upon the galleries and 
the eager crowds about the barriers. 
Mellicent’s eyes remained fixed on the 
knight with the red torch on his gilded 
shield. She nudged the archer with her 
elbow as she caught the ardor of the hour. 

“Whom do you favor?” she asked him. 

“And you?” he retorted. 

“ Red Torch.” 

Jehan pinched her cheek. “ By God! 
well chosen,” he said; “yonder gentle- 
man shall surely win.” 

A trumpet wailed, and the two knights 
feutered their spears. In the taking of 
a breath they had sprung away and were 
smoking over the dusty grass. Mellicent 
heard the spear-points ring on the paint- 
ed shields, saw the man of the Black 
Chevron reel and go heavily to earth. 

A great shout went up from about 
the lists. 

“He of the Red Torch wins,” they 
cried. 

“The Queen, the Queen.” 

“ Now for the crowning.” 

They were taking away the Black 
Knight’s horse, and his squires were bend- 
ing over him, unlacing his helmet. Mel- 
licent glanced into Jehan’s face. He was 
laughing, yet with great tears running 
down his nut-brown cheeks. She was 
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amazed at the sight, caught his sleeve, 
questioned him mutely with her eyes. 

“Let it pass,” he said, brushing the 
tears away, and setting his cap on the 
end of his bow. “That was a great 
thrust. God and St. James for the 
Searlet Torch!” 

The knight in red was riding round 
the lists, gazing not into the galleries 
where the dames and the noble maidens 
sat, but over the wooden barriers at the 
common crowd. Mellicent watched him 
with half-conscious pride. Beside her 
Jehan was waving his cap on the 
end of his bow, while the knight on 
the black horse came riding slowly along 
the barriers. 

Mellicent, watching him, held her 
breath, went white of a sudden under 
her raven hair. The man had a red 
scarf knotted round his arm, and in his 
helmet he carried a faded rose. The 
gilded wreath dangled on his spear-point 
that he was to give to her whom he held 
most fair. 

Suddenly she felt herself lifted in 
Jehan’s arms, set upon his shoulder above 
the heads of the people. The great 
knight had halted before the barriers; his 
spear swayed down, a black streak in the 
sunlight; the wreath dangled before Mel- 
licent’s hands. 

Half frightened and incredulous, she 
took the thing from off the spear, while 
the crowd cheered her and the Knight of 
the Red Torch. The man on the black 
horse came close to the barrier; Jehan 
set her behind him on the saddle. With 
the knights-at-arms and the heralds fol- 
lowing at his horse’s heels, he bore Mel- 
licent to where the throne was set 
under a canopy of purple cloth. The 
great ladies in the galleries marvelled 
and sniggered at such a choice, and 
waved no handkerchiefs when her name 
was called. 

Thus Mellicent of the Moor 
crowned queen of the lists for the first 
day’s jousting at Gloriaec by the sea. 
When the Knight of the Red Torch came 
to be crowned and the heralds unhelmed 
him at Mellicent’s feet, the girl gazed on 
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the face of Sir John, the man she had 
nursed that night in the woods. Red 
to the lips, she set the garland upon his 
brows, marvelling greatly that he had 
honored her thus. 

But when night came, Mellicent of the 
Moor had passed from the towers of 
Gloriae into the wilds. Sir John had 
taken her upon his horse and laughed at 
the ladies who had sneered at the girl. 
He shook his spear at them, and rode 
for the woods, with the sturdy Jehan 
trudging at his horse’s heels. 

That night they lodged them in the 
woods under the placid face of the moon. 
Mellicent sat on a fallen tree, with the 
man she had served unhelmed beside her. 
There was a great light in Sir John’s 
dark eyes. He unwound the red scarf 
from his sword-arm, kissed it, and spread 
it over Mellicent’s knees. 

“ Behold,” he said, “ have I not taught 
these proud ones that love can shine with- 
out cloth of gold? Mellicent, child, you 
have won me honor. Lo! I offer you back 
my heart.” 

She gazed at him wondrously, even 
like one whose dreams had been answered 
by a miracle out of heaven. 

“Lord,” she said, “I am a beggar girl. 
Should a great knight mate with me?” 

“Tell me,” he answered her, “are you 
not fair?” 

She reddened and hid her face in her 
hands. 

“ And good?” he said, touching her hair. 
“ My God, what better joy can a man have 
than the love of a good maid, be she rich 
or poor ?” 

“Lord,” she answered him, “I 
dumb before you.” 

He took her hands from before her 
eyes. There was such a light on the 
man’s face that Mellicent had no fear 
of him nor of her own heart. 

“ God bless thee!” he said, holding her 
hands. “ Behold, I kneel to you. Is that 
not leve ?” 

Mellicent kissed him on the mouth. 
Nor did the man regret, when his hair 
was white, that he had won the moor child 
for his wife in the meadows of Gloriac. 
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Superstitions of a Cosmopolitan City 


BY 


HE incongruity is the fascination 
f: of it all. In New York, the most 
modern of all large cities, the 
ery embodiment of twentieth-century 
uth, thrives superstition, gray with 
ountless centuries of age. 
When the night wind weils through 
gorgelike streets of the great East 
le, thousands tremble, for the restless 
is from the souls of children un- 
Where thick-packed multi- 
3 mass, many a charm is said over 
sick, many a spell is mzystically 
en, even as spells were whispered 
and eharms woven in the forests of 
Northern Europe, centuries ago. Black 
art has not been banished by the electric 
light. Myths hold their own in spite of 
the railroad and the telegraph. Faith 
desperately pinned to necromancy. 
There are, in New York, beliefs and 
weird practices which were old when the 
earliest scribe began to write upon rock. 
Not long ago a quadroon was taken 
into court for preying upon the negroes 
of the Eighth Avenue colony. He 
claimed magic power, and in the power 
of his supposed magie a multitude be- 
lieved. His arrest was brought about by 
a woman whose son remained ill despite 
the virtue of three green seals and a 
magic belt. Recently the will of a Ger- 
man woman, a dweller in Stanton 
Street, was disputed because she had 
profoundly dreaded the influence of 
witches and because, at her death, it 
had been found that little bags were 
hidden throughout her clothing, and that 
in them were incantations to drive the 
witches away. Attention was drawn, 
two years ago, to a woman in Ridge 
Street, who had many clients, and whose 
specialty was the bringing together of 
married folk who had drifted apart. She 
charged twenty dollars to each who in- 
voked her aid, and for that sum she 
exorcised the evil spirit through whose 
malignaney the separation had come. 
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But it is seldom that the black 
Manhattan attracts the attention 
law. 


art of 
of the 
To find the terrible Hun who is in 
league with the devil, to find the seer 
who makes a child proof against poison 
by writing magie words, in blood, upon 
its forehead, to find the man who in con- 
sternation discovered skull and cross- 
bones sewed upon his garment, to find 
where love-philters may be bought, with 
full instructions as to their administra- 
tion, one must patiently come to know 
the mankind of the tenements. 

Ghosts are told of in the crowded 
region north of Grand Street. There 
are tales of demonology in Chinatown. 
Almshouse dwellers, sitting in the sun, 
watching the surging tide and the glisten- 
ing water, tell of spirits and banshees 
and fays. Italians dread the evil eye, 
but have faith in amulets. 

Diedrich Knickerbocker narrates that 
at one time the witchcraft of New Eng- 
land threatened to spread into these 
Netherlands, and that certain broom- 
stick apparitions actually appeared, but 
that the worthy dwellers within the 
gates of Manhattan kept the witches 
away by dint of the time-honored de- 
vice of nailed-up horseshoes. It is quite 
evident, however, that since then witch- 
eraft has stolen in. 

Curious it is to find, in Essex or Lud- 
low Street or East Broadway, a belief 
in Lilith, the legendary first wife of 
Adam; but among these East Side 
women who pronounce _ incantations 
against her she is not Lilith as we 
know her in Rossetti, marvellously beau- 
tiful and eternally young, snaring the 
souls of men in the meshes of her en- 
chanted hair, but a malicious personifi- 
cation of evil, forever watching to steal 
away or injure the new-born child. 

Races that never heard of the prede- 
cessor of Eve share in the fear that 
new-bern children are liable to be stolen 
away; they hold that fairies are the 
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that in 
away 


thieves, and the stead of in- 
fants taken there are change- 
lings, children deformed, the progeny of 
gnomes. Sometimes the fairy filching 
is interrupted in the very act. A Rut- 
gers Street woman, impelled by a sud- 
den fear, hurried back to her child, and 
found that in another moment there 
would have been a changeling substi- 
tution; for the fairy, interrupted by her 
return, had tucked the infant hastily 
back, but with its head toward the foot 
of the crib. 

There are women who, following the 
dictates of ancient superstition, cruelly 
beat or torture the changelings that have 
been foisted upon them, for they hope 
thus to induce the child-pilferers, from 
very pity for the gnomish offspring, to 
make restitution. At least one such 
ease, in which the child died from the 
severity of the burns received, has come 
to the definite attention of the New York 
police, and there is no doubt that some 
of the apparently inexplicable cases of 
fierce wrath toward children, on the part 
of sullenly reticent parents, obscurely 
root their motives in this grim belief. 
Especially is this likely to be the ex- 
planation when one child of a family 
is singled out from his brothers and 
sisters for savagery. 

Superstition is seen, luminous in its 
ineradicability, in a little book of necro- 
mancy, especially for the sick, which is 
widely studied in Teutonic tenements. 
So absurd is its substance that it would 
only cause a smile did we not know 
that it is implicitly believed in by a great 
number of people. 

It tells how to make oneself invisible, 
how to become impervious to shot, how 
to cure diseases. That many of its rules 
demand incantations which it is impera- 
tive properly to pronounce, or that there 
is designated some strange substance for 
medicine, often makes necessary the ser- 
vices of a Wise Woman. 

Magic words and letters play their 
part in these dogmas of demonology, 
which dip far down into the glooming 
depths of human credulity. The blood 
of a basilisk, a black tick taken from 
the left ear of a cat, a stone bitten by a 
mad dog, the right eye of a live serpent, 
—such are some of the charms or medi- 
cines. One is taught, too, how to dis- 
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cover a witch and how to banish her. 
And for people who put faith in sorcery 
and charms, it is easy enough to believ: 
a woman to be a witch, if she be mea- 
gre and decrepit, stunted and squeak- 
voiced, and if she look with a malevo- 
lent eye upon a world which has treated 
her malevolently. 

“Take a new but useless nail. Pick 
the teeth well with it. Then drive the 
nail into a rafter, toward the rising sun. 
where no sun nor moon shines, and 
speak, at the first stroke, ‘ Toothache, 
vanish!’ on the second, ‘ Toothache, ban- 
ish!’ on the third stroke, ‘ Toothache, 
thither fly!” 

Such is one of the cures, and of an 
amusing rather than impressive sound, 
in spite of impressive intent. 

If one would be secure against shot, 
the following is infallible; but one sees 
why the interpretative Wise Woman 
must needs be called in: 

“QO Josophat; O Tomosath: O Plaso- 
rath! These words pronounce Jarot 
backwards three times.” 

It was through the case of u girl who 
was suffering in a shabby little room in 
a shabby tenement that I came to know 
of this school of necromancy and of the 
crass strength with which it holds sway. 
The girl’s foot had _ been painfully 
crushed, yet all that the mother was 
doing for her was to have a Wise Woman 
come three times a day and drone over 
her, in German, with periodic interpola- 
tions of “the highest name of God,” the 
following conjuration: 

“Christ the Lord went through the 
field, and met a person who Was sick of 


palsy. Christ the Lord spake? ‘ Whither 
att thou going, thou cold fae? The 
face thus addressed replied: ‘I will 


enter into that man!’ Christ the Lord 
said: ‘ Thou palsied face, thou shalt not 
do so. Pebble-stones thou must devour, 
bitter herbs thou shalt pluck. From a 
well thou must drink, and therein thou 
must sink.’ ” 

One must grope far back among the 
misty shadows to find the origin of be- 
liefs so ineradicable, so menacingly 
sinister. In centuries past many an old 
woman came to an unfelicitous end for 
conjurations identical with these. Yet 
the Wise Woman who droned the grisly 
jargon over the poor child’s foot was far 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF A 


from witchlike in appearance. Of mid- 
dle age, shrewd, impassive, slow, rather 
short, clean, clad in a plain black gown 
and knitted shoulder - cape — the’ very 
commonplaceness of her appearance gave 
an additional tang of disquiet. 

It would be a mistake to think the 
superstitions of New York obtain among 
the ignorant only. The rich and the 
well-to-do dread thirteen at table—the re- 
sult of a superstition which goes back 
to the Last Supper, where one was a 
traitor. In his great painting of the 
Supper, Da Vinci illustrates a prognostic 
in which many in Manhattan have faith 
—for Judas has just upset the salt! 
Educated men ward off rheumatism 
with horse-chestnuts. The Easter-egg 
custom comes from rites and beliefs 
of unknown antiquity. Many, in mov- 


ing, will not carry away a broom. Many- 


count it unlucky to take the family cat 
with them to a new home. Many still 
put horseshoes over their doors—thus 
recognizing a superstition which appar- 
ently arose from the warding away of 
evil by the horseshoe -shaped blood- 
splash of the Passover. There is a Wall 
Street broker who must have his right 
cheek shaved first, and the initial stroke 
must be upward. A certain horse-owner 
is confideut of success if, on the morning 
of a race-day, he accidentally meets 
a cross-eyed man. Many a New York 
matron will under no _ circumstances 
remove the wedding-ring from her 
finger, for dire ill luck would come. 
A New York financier whose name is 
known throughout the world holds active 
superstitious in regard to cats. People 
watch the ) lacing of valuables in a corner- 
stone, without suspecting that the custom 
is thought to have a far-distant necro- 
mantic origin in the use of human beings 
to strengthen buildings and bridges. The 
original belief still holds in out-of-the- 
way corners of the world, and many of 
the Chinese believed the absurd report 
that the Czar of Russia was to safeguard 
the Manchurian railway by means of this 
ancient form of black art. 

It is mainly among the undigested 
foreign element that the mightier super- 
stitions lurk, and it is not always with 
the grimness which the beliefs them- 
selves would seem to indicate. 

The Italians, crowding into the city 
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by tens of thousands, bring with them 
the superstitions of Italy, and belief in 
demon possession and in the evil eye is 
wellnigh universal among them. A lead- 
ing churchman was believed, by a host of 
devout Italians, to have the power of the 
evil eye, though none believed that he 
ever wrongfully used it; and there are 
men and women in Roosevelt and Eliza- 
beth streets, about Mulberry Bend and 
in the Little Italy of Harlem, who are 
held to be the possessors of this attribute. 

But with the Italians magic is not of 
necessity a serious danger. The very 
commonness of it has rendered impera- 
tive and customary a multitude of coun- 
terbalancing charms, beginning with the 
stringing of certain shapes of coral 
about the necks of children, and in many 
eases continuing with the wearing of 
coral as a safeguard throughout life. 
Then, too, there is a way of so holding 
the fingers as to neutralize the evil, the 
method being to fold the two middle 
fingers into the palm, leaving the others 
projectively pronglike. 

Properly considered, there is consider- 
able amusement obtainable from the per- 
vasiveness of Italian superstition and the 
rather practical ways of meeting and off- 
setting it. For example, a few years 
ago an Italian vice-consul went from 
New York to a neighboring town to in- 
vestigate the murder of an Italian there. 
The slain man, it appeared, had sold his 
soul to the devil, and could at any time 
call that personage to do his bidding. 
This, not unnaturally, had the effect of 
minimizing the popularity of the man, 
and, in fact, of raising up enemies 
against him. The devil, it was learned, 
had made his life secure from steel, 
poison, or bullets; whereupon certain 
hard-headed compatriots fell upon him 
with clubs and tossed him into a pond 
to drown. 

A curious epidemic of “ devil frights,” 
which followed each other in the schools 
of the East Side a few years ago, showed 
a readiness on the part of others than 
Italians to believe in the personal 
presence of the being that old Peter 
Stuyvesant legendarily shot with a silver 
bullet at Hell Gate. Time and again, 
while the epidemic lasted, schoolrooms 
were emptied by a panic following the 
ery that the devil was at the window. 
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Among the more ignorant there is a 
strange readiness of belief that Chris- 
tians, especially those of certain set- 
tlement schools, strive by spells and 
branding-marks to win the children of 
Hebrews from their faith. 

It had seemed remarkable that a fear 
of that particular kind should exist; but 
one evening I met a Hebrew, excited 
and eager, who told me that he had seen 
with his own eyes the branding on a 
child who attended one of these schools, 
and he offered to take me to see it. 

He led the way to a decrepit rear tene- 
ment in Orchard Street. Men and wo- 
men were agitatedly huddled in the 
hallway and upon the shaky stair, and 
others were crowded into an ill-lit room 
where a tall man, broom-bearded and 
gauntly gaberdined, was bending over a 
little girl, upon whose arm had been 
burned the letters “I O D E.” 

“Tesus Omnium Dominus Est— 
Jesus is the Lord of all,” interpreted the 
old man, gutturally grim. 

The little child, not too little to be 
proud of the attention it was exciting, 


again told the story of how a “black 
man” had met her in the hallway of 


the settlement school, and had seared 
the marks with a hot iron; and at that 
the room was filled anew with queru- 
lous Yiddish. 4 

Yet the explanation was in the ad- 
joining room, where a hot fire burned 
in a cooking-stove; for the door of the 
stove, upon which was the word 
“M OD E L,” was the branding - iron. 
All of the word had been burned upon the 
child’s arm except the “L” and the 
first three strokes of the “M.” The 
girl’s brother had pushed her against the 
stove, and had so frightened her with 
threats that she had feared to tell. With 
the stoicism of the poor, she had suffered 
in silenee for a while; and then the 
mother, discovering the burn, had leaped 
at once to the conclusion that this was 
the dreaded branding of which she had 
often heard, and the neighborhood had 
been thrown into profound excitement. 

To understand how remarkably it 
came about, print the letters “I O D E” 
on a piece of paper; lay the paper, with 
the ink wet, against another, and you 
will see the four letters reversed; turn 
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the slip around, as the brand would ap- 
pear looking down upon it on the arm, 
and you will read the letters in their 
order, “I O D E.” 

Where all the continents pour their 
mingling human tides—in those thick- 
populated parts where silent Greeks 
smoke their long-tubed water-pipes, 
where turbaned Hindus bend above their 
rugs, where Lithuanian and Pole, Ar- 
menian and Swiss, Austrian, Seandina- 
vian, and Hun, throng together—there 
are many strange beliefs. And far down 
along the East River, where great bow- 
sprits stretch far over South Street, 
where there are casks and bales and end- 
less rope and chain, you may hear, in 
ancient taverns nodding dreamily toward 
the water, marvellous tales from them 
that go down to the sea in ships, for 
these weather-beaten men retain belief in 
ancient sailors’ lore. 

Science cannot dispel superstition. 
From the view-point of the superstitious 
man, a wagon moving without horses, a 
message sent without wires, or a train 
propelled by an unseen current, adds to 
the miracle of it all. 

When the wind drifts drearily in from 
the bay, when the storm shouts over the 
roofs of Poverty Hollow, when the call- 
ing wind echoes dismally in the hall- 
ways of Sunken Village and Battle Row 
and creeps disquietingly in and out of 
dusky corners, when the mist clings in 
ghostly folds about ships and houses, 
the heart of the superstitious man re- 
sponds as it did when the wind roared 
through great forests, and the snow fell 
and the mist gathered and the glimmer- 
ing moon shone white before the dawn 
of civilization. 

Down in Mott Street, where gleaming 
lanterns swing from balconies, where the 
smell of incense is in the air, where joss- 
sticks burn and sallow-faced men bow 
before the figured idol, there is unques- 
tioned belief in fiends and devils, in 
magic and in spells. The silent, watch- 
ful men seldom speak to you; those who 
know English are apt to shake their 
heads, and to do business in abbrevia- 
tions, backed up by signs; but now and 
then one is found who, if his Eastern 
soul opens, will tell you strange tales of 
things unseen. 
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CHAPTER XV 
HE church clock of Haggart village 
z had just struck half past six. A 
white sunny mist enwrapped the 
park and garden. Voices and shouts rang 
through the mist; little could yet be seen, 
but the lawns and the park seemed to be 
pervaded with bustle and preparation, 
and every now and then, as the mist 
drifted, groups of workmen could be dis- 
tinguished, marquees emerged, flags float- 
ed, and earts laden with benches and 
trestle- tables rumbled slowly over the 

roads and tracks of the park. 

The house itself was full of gardeners, 
arranging banks of magnificent flowers in 
the hall and drawing-rooms, and super- 
intended by the head gardener—a person 
of much greater dignity than Ashe him- 
self,—who swore at any underling making 
a noise, as though the slumbers of the 
“quality ” in the big house overhead and 
the danger of disturbing them were the 
dearest interests of a burdened life. 

As to the mistress of the house, at any 
rate, there was no need for caution. The 
clocks of the house had barely followed 
the church clock in striking the half- 
hour, when the workmen on the ground 
floor saw Lady Kitty come down-stairs, 
and go through the drawing-room window 
into the garden. There she gave her 
opinion on the preparations, pushing on 
afterwards into the park, where she as- 
tounded the various contractors and their 
workmen by her appearance at such an 
hour, and by the vigor and decision of 
her orders. Finally she left the park 
behind, just as its broad scorched sur- 
faces began everywhere to shake off the 
mist,—and entered one of the border- 
ing woods. 

She had a basket on her arm, and when 
she had found for herself a mossy seat 
amid the roots of a great oak, she 
unpacked it. It contained a mass of 
written pages, some fresh scribbling- 
paper, ink and pens, and a small port- 
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folio. When they were all lying on the 
moss beside her, Kitty turned over the 
sheets with a loving hand, reading here 
and there. 

“It is good!” she said to herself. 
vow it is!” 

Dipping her pen in the ink, she began 


“7 


upon corrections. The sun _ filtered 
through the thick leafage overhead, 
touching her white dress, her small 


shoes, and the masses of her hair. She 
wore a Leghorn garden-hat, tied with 
pink ribbons under her chin, and in her 
morning freshness and daintiness she 
looked about seventeen. The hours of 
sleep had calmed the restlessness of the 
wide brown eyes; they were full now of 
gentleness and mirth. 

“T wonder if he’ll come?’ 

She looked up and listened. And as 
she did so, her eyes and sense were seized 
with the beauty of the wood. The mys- 
tery of early solitary hours seemed to be 
still upon it; both in the sunlight and 
the shadow there was a magic unknown 
to the later day. In a clearing before 
her spread a lake of willow-herb, of a 
pure bright pink, hemmed in by a golden 
shore of ragwort. The splash of color 
gave Kitty a passionate delight. 

“Dear, dear world!” She stretched 
out her hands to it in a childish greeting. 

Then the joy died sharply from her 
eyes. “How many years left—to en- 
joy it in—before one dies?—or one’s 
heart dies ?”’ 

Invariably now her moments of sen- 
suous pleasure ended in this dread of 
something beyond,—of a sudden drown- 
ing of beauty and delight,—of a fu- 
ture unknown and cruel, coming to meet 
her, like some armed assassin in a nar- 
row path. ; 

William !—when it came, could William 
save her? “ William is a darling!” she 
said to herself, her face full of yearning. 

As for that other,—it gave her an in- 
tense pleasure to think of the flames 
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creeping up the form and face of the 
photograph. Should she hear perhaps in 
a week or two that he had been seized 
with some mysterious illness, like the 
witch - victims of old? A _ shiver ran 
through her, a thrill of repentance,—till 
the bitter lines of the poem came back 
to memory,—lines describing a woman 
with neither the courage for sin nor the 
strength for virtue, a “light woman” 
indeed, whom the great passions passed 
eternally by, whom it was a humiliation 
to court, and a mere weakness to regret. 
Then she laughed; and began again with 
passionate zest upon the sheets before her. 

A sound of approaching footsteps on 
the wood path. She half rose, smiling. 

The branches parted, and Darrell ap- 
peared. He paused to survey the Oread 
vision of Lady Kitty. 

“Am I not to the minute?” He held 
up his watch in front of her. 

“So you got my note?” 

“Certainly. I was immensely flat- 
tered.” He threw himself down on the 
moss beside her, his sallow, long-chinned 
face and dark eyes toned to a morning 
cheerfulness, his dress much fresher and 
more exact than usual. “ But he is one 
of the men who look so much better in 
their old clothes!” thought Kitty. 

“Well, what can I do for you, Lady 
Kitty?’ he resumed, smiling. 

“T wanted your advice,” said Kitty,— 
not altogether sure, now that he was there 
beside her, that she did want it. 

“ About your literary work ?” 

She threw him a quick glance. 

“Do you know? How do you know? 
I have been writing a book!” 

“So I imagined—” 

“ And—and”—she broke now into 
eagerness, bending forward—“ I want you 
to help me get it published. It is a 
deadly secret. Nobody knows—” 

“ Not even William ?”’ 

“No one,” she repeated. “ And I can’t 
tell you about it, or show you a line of 
it, unless you vow and swear to me—” 

“Oh! I swear,” said Darrell, tranquil- 
ly; “I swear.” 

Kitty looked at him doubtfully a mo- 
ment,—then resumed : 

“T have written it at all sorts of times 
—when William was away—in the mid- 
dle of the night—out in the woods. WNo- 
body knows. You see ”—her little fingers 
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plucked at the moss—“I have a good 
many advantages. If people want ‘ So- 
ciety’ with a big S, I can give it them!” 

“ Naturally,” said Darrell. 

“And it always amuses people—does- 
n’t it?” 

Kitty clasped her hands round her 
knees and looked at him with candor. 

“ Does it?” said Darrell. “It has been 
done a good deal.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Kitty, impa- 
tiently, “mine’s not the proper thing. 
You don’t imagine I should try and write 
like Thackeray, do you? Mine’s real peo- 
ple,—real things that happened,—with 
just the names altered.” 

“ Ah!” said Darrell, sitting up,—* that 
sounds exciting. Is it libellous?’ 

“Well, that’s just what [ want to 
know,” said Kitty, slowly. “Of course 
I’ve made a kind of story out of it. But 
you'd have to be a great fool not to guess. 
I’ve put myself in, and—” 

“ And Ashe?” 

Kitty nodded. “ All the novels that 
are written about politics nowadays—ex- 
cept Dizzy’s—are such nonsense, aren’t 
they? I just wanted to describe—from 
the inside—how a real statesman ”—she 
threw up her head proudly—* lives, and 
what he does.” 


“ Excellent said Darrell. 


subject,” 
“ Well—anybody else ?” 


Kitty flushed. 
uncertainly. 

Darrell’s involuntary smile was hidden 
by a bunch of honeysuckle at which he 
was sniffing. “May I look?’ he asked, 
stretching out a hand for the sheets. 

She pushed them towards him, half un- 
willing, half eager; and he began to turn 
them over. Apparently it had a thread 
of story—both tender and extravagant. 
And on the thread— MHullo!—here was 
the Fancy Ball; he pounced upon it. A 
portrait of Lady Parham— Ye powers! 
he chuckled as he read. On the next page 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer,—sharp- 
nosed parvenu and Puritan—admirably 
caught. Farther on a speech of Ashe’s 
in the House,—with caricature to right 
and caricature to left. . . . Ah! the poet! 
—at last! He bent over the page, till 
Kitty coughed and fidgeted, and he 
thought it best to hurry on. But it was 
war, he perceived —open, undignified, 
feminine war. On the next page, the 


“You'll see,” she said, 
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Archbishop of Canterbury,—with Lady 
Kitty’s views on the Athanasian Creed! 
Heavens! what a book! Next—royalty 
itself, —not too respectfully handled. 
Then Ashe again,—Ashe glorified, Ashe 
explained, Ashe intrigued against, and 
Ashe triumphant,—everywhere the centre 
of the stage, and everywhere, of course, 
all unknown to the author, the fool of the 
piece. Political indiscretions, also, of the 
most startling kind, as coming from the 
wife of a cabinet minister. Allusions, 
besides, scattered broadcast, to the scan- 
lals of the day,—material, as far as he 
could see, for a dozen libel actions. And 
with it all, much fantastic ability, flashes 
of wit and romance, enough to give the 
book wings beyond its first personal au- 
dience,—enough, in fact, to secure to all 
its scandalous matter the widest possible 
chance of fame. 

“ Well!” 

He rolled over on his elbows, and lay 
staring at the sheets before him—dumb. 
What was he to say? 

A thought struck him. As far as he 
could perceive, there was an empty niche. 

“ And Lord Parham ?”’ 

A smile of mischief broadened on Kit- 
ty’s lips. 

“ That ’ll come,” she said,—and checked 
herself. Darrell bowed his face on his 
hands and laughed, unseen. To what 
sacrificial rite was the unconscious victim 
hurrying—at that very moment—in the 
express-train which was to land him at 
Haggart Station that afternoon ? 

“Well!” said Kitty, impatiently,— 
“what do you think? Can you help me?” 

Darrell looked up. 

“You know, Lady Kitty, that book 
can’t be published like that. Nobody 
would risk it.” 

“Well, I suppose they’ll tell me what 
to cut out.” 

“ Yes,” said Darrell, slowly, caught by 
many reflections,—*“ no doubt some clever 
fellow will know how near the wind it’s 
possible to sail. But, anyway, trim it 
as you like, the book will make a scandal.” 

“Will it?” Kitty’s eyes flashed. She 
sat up, radiant, her breath quick and 
defiant. 

“T don’t see,” he resumed, “how you 
can publish it without consulting Ashe.” 
Kitty gave a cry of protest. 

“No, no, no! Of course he'll disap- 
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prove. But then—he soon forgives a 
thing, if he thinks it clever. And it is 
clever, isn’t it?—some of it. He’d laugh, 
—and then it would be all right. He'd 
never pay out his enemies, but he couldn’t 
help enjoying it if some one else did,— 
could he?” She pleaded like a child. 

“*No need to forgive them,” mur- 
mured Darrell, as he rolled over on his 
back, and put his hat over his eyes, “ for 
you would have ‘ shot them all.’ ” 

Under the shelter of his hat he tried 
to think himself clear. What really were 
her motives? Partly no doubt a childish 
love of excitement?—partly revenge? 
The animus against the Parhams was 
clear in every page. Cliffe too came bad- 
ly out of it—a fantastic Byronic mixture 
of libertine and cad. Lady Kitty had 
better beware! As far as he knew, Cliffe 
had never yet been struck, with impunity 
to the striker. 

If these precious sheets ever appeared, 
Ashe’s position would certainly be shaken. 
Poor wretch!—endeavoring to pursue a 
serious existence, yoked to such an impish 
sprite as this! His own fault, after all. 
That first night, at Madame d’Estrées’, 
was not her madness written in her eyes? 

“Now tell me, Lady Kitty,” —he 
roused himself to look at her with some 
attention,—* what do you want me to do?” 

“To find me a publisher, and ”—she 
stooped towards him with laughing shy- 
ness—“ to get me some money.” 

“ Money!” 

“T’ve been so awfully extravagant late- 
ly,” said Kitty, frankly. “ Something 
really will have to be done. And the 
book’s worth some money, isn’t it?” 

“A good deal,” said Darrell. Then 
he added with emphasis, “I really 
can’t be responsible for it in any way, 
Lady Kitty.” 

“Of course not. I will never, never 
say I told you! But, you see, I’m not 
literary,—I don’t know in the least how 
to set about it. If you would just put 
me in communication ¢” 

Darrell pondered. None of the well- 
known publishers of course would look 
at it. But there were plenty of people 
who would,—and give Lady Kitty a large 
sum of money for it, too. 

What part, however, could he—Darrell 
—play in such a transaction ? 

“T am bound to warn you,” he said 
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at last, looking up, “that your husband 
will probably strongly disapprove this 
book, and that it may do him harm.” 

Kitty bit her lip. 

“ But if I tell nobody who wrote it— 
and you tell nobody /—” 

“Ashe would know at once. Every- 
body would know.” 

“William would know,” his companion 
admitted, unwillingly. “ But I don’t see 
why anybody else should. You see, I’ve 
put myself in—I’ve said the most shock- 
ing things—” 

Darrell replied that she would not find 
that device of much service to her. 

“Tlowever, I can no doubt get an 
opinion for you.” 

Kitty, all delight, thanked him pro- 
fusely. 

“You shall have the whole of it before 
you go—Friday, isn’t it?” she said, eager- 
ly gathering it up. 

Darrell was certainly conscious of no 
desire to burden himself with the horrid 
thing. But he was rarely able to refuse 
the request of a pretty and fashionable 
woman, and it flattered his conceit to 
be the sole recipient of what might very 
well turn out to be a political secret of 
some importance. Not that he meant to 
lay himself open to any just reproach 
whatever in the matter. He would show 
it to some fitting person—to pacify Lady 
Kitty,—write a letter of strong protest to 
her afterwards—and wash his hands of 
it. What might happen then was not 
his business. 

Meanwhile his inner mind was full of 
an acrid debate which turned entirely 
upon his interview with Ashe of the day 
before. No doubt, as an old friend, aware 
of Lady Kitty’s excitable character, he 
might have felt it his duty to go straight 
to Ashe, cotite que cotte, and warn him 
of what was going on. But what en- 
couragement had been given him to play 
so Quixotic a part? Why should he take 
any particular thought for Ashe’s do- 
mestic peace, or Ashe’s public place? 
What consideration had Ashe shown for 
him? “Tu Vas voulu, George Dandin!” 

So it ended in his promising to take 
the MS. to London with him, and let 
Lady Kitty know the result of his in- 
quiries. Kitty’s dancing step as they re- 
turned to the house betrayed the height 
of her spirits. 


A rumor flew round the house towards 
the middle of the day that Harry, the 
little heir, was worse. Kitty did not ap- 
pear at luncheon, and the doctor was sent 
for. Before he came, it was known only 
to Margaret French that Kitty had es- 
caped by herself from the house and 
could not be found. Ashe and Lady 
Tranmore saw the doctor, who prescribed, 
and would not admit that there was any 
cause for alarm. The heat had tried the 
child, and Lady Kitty—he looked round 
the nursery for her in some perplexity— 
might be quite reassured. 

Margaret found her, wandering in the 
park,—very wild and pale,—told her the 
doctor’s verdict, and brought her home. 
Kitty said little or nothing, and was pres- 
ently persuaded to change her dress for 
Lord Parham’s arrival. By the time 
the operation was over she was full as 
usual of smiles and chatter, with no 
trace apparently of the mood which had 
gone before. 

Lord Parham found the house party 
assembled on the lawn, with Kitty in a 
three-cornered hat, fantastically gar- 
nished at the side with a great plume of 
white cock’s feathers, presiding at the 
tea-table. 

“ Ah!” thought the Premier, as he ap- 
proached,—* now for the tare in Ashe’s 
wheat !” 

Nothing, however, could have been 
more gracious than Kitty’s reception of 
him, or more effusive than his response. 
He took his seat beside her—a solid and 
impressive figure,—no less closely ob- 
served by such of the habitual guests of 
the political country houses as happened . 
to be present than by the sprinkling of 
local clergy and country neighbors to 
whom Kitty was giving tea. Lord Par- 
ham, though now in the fourth year of 
his Premiership, was still something of 
a mystery to his countrymen; while for 
the inner circle it was an amusement and 
an event that he should be seen without 
his wife. 

For some time all went well. Kitty’s 
manners and topics were alike beyond re- 
proach. When presently she inquired 
politely as to the success of his Scottish 
tour, Lord Parham hoped he had not al- 
together disgraced himself. But, thank 
Heaven, it was done. Meanwhile Ashe, 
he supposed, had been enjoying the pur- 
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suits of a scholar and a gentleman ?— 
lucky fellow! 

“He has been reading the Bible,” said 
Kitty, carelessly, as she handed cake.— 
“ Just now he’s in the Acts. That’s why, 
I suppose, he didn’t hear the carriage. 
John!” she called a footman. “ Tell Mr. 
Ashe that Lord Parham has arrived!” 

The Premier opened astonished eyes. 

“ Does Ashe generally study the Scrip- 
tures of an afternoon ?” 

Kitty nodded,—with her most confiding 
“When he can. He says the Bi- 
ble is such a damned interesting book!” 

Lord Parham started in his seat. In 
those days the naughty word of which 
Kitty had made use was a good deal more 
frequent among men in general society 
than it is now, and Ashe was sadly de- 
pendent upon it. He and some of his 
friends still prolonged, in this respect, the 
common vocabulary of the Peel and Mel- 
bourne generation. But in a lady’s mouth 
it was more than rare, and the effect 
upon the circle which surrounded Kitty 
was great. Lord Grosville frowned and 
walked away; Eddie Helston smothered 


smile. 


a burst of laughter; the Dean, startled, 
broke off a conversation with a group of 
archeological clergymen and came to see 
what he could do to keep Lady Kitty 
in order; while Lady Tranmore flushed 


deeply, and began a hasty conversa- 
tion with Lady Edith Manley. Mean- 
while Kitty, quite unconscious, “ went on 
cutting,” or rather, dispensing, “ bread 
and butter”; and Lord Parham changed 
the subject. 

“What a charming house!” he said, 
unwarily, waving his hand towards the 
Haggart mansion. He was short-sighted, 
and, in truth, saw only that it was big. 

Kitty looked at him in wonder—a 
friendly and amiable wonder. She said 
it was very kind of him to try and spare 
her feelings, but really anybody might 
say what they liked of Haggart. She 
and William weren’t responsible. 

Lord Parham, rather nettled, put on 
his eye-glass, and being an obstinate man, 
still maintained that he saw no reason 
at all to be dissatisfied with Haggart, 
from the wsthetie point of view. Kitty 
said nothing, but for the first time a 
gleam of mockery showed itself in her 
changing look. 

Lady Tranmore, always nervously on 
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the watch, moved forward at this point, 
and Lord Parham, with marked and 
pompous suavity, transferred his conver- 
sation to her. 

Thus assured, as he thought, of a good 
listener, and delivered from his uncom- 
fortable hostess, Lord Parham crossed his 
legs and began to talk at his ease. The 
guests round the various tea-tables con- 
verged, some standing and some sitting, 
and made a circle about the great man. 
About Kitty, too, who sat, equally con- 
spicuous, dipping a biscuit in milk, and 
teasing her small dog with it. Lord Par- 
ham meanwhile described to Lady Tran- 
more—at wearisome length—the demon- 
strations which had attended his journey 
south, the railway-station crowds, ad- 
dresses, and so forth. He handled the 
topic in a tone of jocular humility, which 
but slightly concealed the vast com- 
placency beneath. Kitty’s lip twitched; 
she fed Ponto hastily with all possi- 
ble cakes. 

“ No one, of course, can keep any count 
of what he says on these occasions,” re- 
sumed Lord Parham, with a gracious 
smile. “I hope I talked some sense—” 

“ Oh, but why?” said Kitty, looking up, 
her large fawn’s eyes bent on the speaker. 

“Why?” repeated Lord Parham, sud- 
denly stiffening. “I don’t follow you, 
Lady Kitty.” 

“ Anybody can talk sense!” said Kitty, 
throwing a big bit of muffin at Ponto’s 
nose. “It’s the other thing that’s hard 
—isn’t it?” 

“Lady Kitty!” said the Dean, lifting 
a finger, “you are plagiarizing from 
Mr. Pitt.” 

“Am I?” said Kitty. “I didn’t know.” 

“T imagine that Mr. Pitt talked sense 
sometimes,” said Lord Parham, shortly. 

“ Ah, that was when he was drunk!” 
said Kitty. “Then he wasn’t respon- 
sible.” 

Lord Parham and the circle laughed,— 
though the Premier’s laugh was a little 
dry and perfunctory. 

“So you worship nonsense, Lady 
Kitty ?” 

Kitty nodded sweetly. 

“And so does William. 
he is!” 

For Ashe appeared, hurrying over 
the lawn, and Lord Parham rose to 
greet his host. 


Ah, 


here 
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“Upon my word, Ashe, how well you 
look! You have had some holiday!” 

“Which is more than can be said of 
yourself,” said Ashe, with smiling sym- 
pathy. “ Well!—how have the speeches 
gone? I hear Edinburgh was enthusi- 
astic—and Glasgow fanatical! Of course 
I have read you—every word!” 

He wore his most radiant aspect, as he 
sat down beside his guest; and Kitty, 
watching him, and already conscious of 
a renewed and excitable dislike for her 
guest, thought William was overdoing it 
absurdly, and grew still more restive. 

The Premier brought the tips of his 
fingers lightly together as he resumed 
his seat. 

“Oh! my dear fellow, people were 
very kind—too much so! Yes—I think 
it did good—it did good. I should now 
rest and be thankful—if it weren’t for 
the bishops!” 

“The bishops!” said the rector of the 
parish, standing near. “ What have the 
bishops been doing, my lord?” 

“Dying,” said Kitty, as she fell into 
an attitude which commanded both Will- 
iam and Lord Parham. “They do it 
on purpose.” 

“Another this morning!” said Ashe, 
throwing up his hands. 

“Oh! they die to plague me,” said the 
Prime Minister, with the air of one on 
whom the universe weighs heavy. “ There 
never was such a conspiracy!” 

“You should let William appoint 
them!” said Kitty, leaning her chin upon 
her hands, and studying Lord Parham 
with eyes all the more brilliant for the 
dark circles which fatigue or something 
else had drawn round them. 

“ Ah, to be sure!” said Lord Parham, 
affably; “I had forgotten that Ashe was 
our theologian. Take me a walk before 
dinner!” he added, addressing his host. 

“But you won’t take his advice,” said 
Kitty, smiling. 

The Premier turned rather sharply. 

“Tlow do you know that, Lady Kitty?” 

Kitty hesitated,—then said, with the 
prettiest, slightest laugh,— 

“Lady Parham has such strong views 
—hasn’t she—on Church questions?” 

Lord Parham’s feeling was that a more 
insidiously impertinent question had nev- 
er been put to him. He drew himself up. 
“Tf she has, Lady Kitty, I can only 
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say I know very little about them! She 
very wisely keeps them to herself.” 

“Ah!” said Kitty, as her lovely eye- 
brows lifted, “that shows how little 
people know.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Lord 
Parham. “To what do you allude, 
Lady Kitty?’ 

Kitty laughed. She raised her eyes to 
the rector—a spare High-Churchman— 
who had retreated uncomfortably behind 
Lady Tranmore. 

“ Some one—said to me last week—that 
Lady Parham had saved the Church!” 

The Prime Minister rose. “I must 
have a little exercise before dinner. Your 
gardens, Ashe ?—is there time?” 

Ashe, scarlet with discomfort and an- 
noyance, carried his visitor off. As he 
did so, he passed his wife. Kitty turned 
her little head, looked at him half shyly, 
half defiantly. The Dean saw the look; 
saw also that Ashe deliberately avoided it. 

The party presently began to disperse. 
The Dean found himself beside his hostess 
—strolling over the lawn towards the house. 
He observed her attentively,—vexed with 
her, and vexed for her! Surely she was 
thinner than he had ever seen her. A 
little more, and her beauty would suffer 
seriously. Coming he knew not whence, 
there lit upon him the sudden and pain- 
ful impression of something undermined, 
something consumed from within. 

“Lady Kitty, do you ever rest?” he 
asked her, unexpectedly. 

“ Rest!” she laughed. “ Why should I?” 

“Because you are wearing yourself 
out.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Do you ever lie down—alone—and 
read a book?” persisted the Dean. 

“Yes. I have just finished Renan’s 
Vie de Jésus!” 

Her glance, even with him, kept its 
note of audacity, but much softened by 
a kind of wistfulness. 

“ Ah! my dear Lady Kitty, let Renan 
alone,” cried the Dean; then with a 
change of tone, “ But are you speaking 
truth—or naughtiness ?” 

“Truth,” said Kitty. “ But—of course 
—TI am in a temper.” 

The Dean laughed. 

“T see Lord Parham is not a favorite 
of yours.” 

Kitty compressed her small lips. 


















“To think that William should have 
to take his orders from that man!” she 
said, under her breath. 

3ear it—for William’s sake,” said the 
Dean, softly, “and meanwhile—take my 
advice—and don’t read any more Renan!” 

Kitty looked at him curiously. 

“T prefer to see things as they are.” 

The Dean sighed. 

“ That none of us can do, my dear Lady 
Kitty. No one ean satisfy his intelli- 
vence. But religion speaks to the will, 

and it is the only thing between us 
and the void. Don’t tamper with it! It 
is soon gone.” 

A satirical expression passed over the 
face of his companion. 

“Mine was gone before we had been 
a month married. William killed it.” 

The Dean exclaimed: 

“JT hear always of his interest in 
religious matters!” 

“He cares for nothing so much,—and 
he doesn’t believe one single word of 
anything! I was brought up in a con- 
vent, you know,—but William laughed it 
all out of me.” 

“Dear Lady Kitty!” 

Kitty nodded. “And now, of course, 
| know there’s nothing in it. Oh! I do 
beg your pardon!” she said, eagerly. “I 
never meant to say anything rude to you. 
And I must go!” She looked up at an 
open window on the second floor of the 
house. The Dean supposed it was the 
nursery, and began to ask after the boy. 
But before he could frame his question, 
she was gone, flying over the grass with 
a foot that searcely seemed to touch it. 

“Poor child, poor child!” murmured 
the Dean, in a most genuine distress. 
But it was not the boy he was thinking of. 

Presently, however, he was overtaken 
by Miss French, of whom he inquired 
how the baby was. 

Margaret hesitated. “ He seems to lose 
strength,” she said, sadly. “The doctor 
declares there is no danger, unless—” 

“Unless what ?” 

“Oh! but it’s so unlikely!” was her 
hasty reply. “ Don’t let’s think of it.” 


Kitty was just giving a last look at 
herself in the large mirror which lined 
half one of the sides of her room, when 
Ashe invaded her. She glanced at him 
askance a little, and when the maid had 
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gone, Kitty hurriedly gathered up gloves 
and fan and prepared to follow her. 

“ Kitty—one word!” 

He caught her in his arm, and held her 
while he looked down upon her sparkling 
dress and half-reluctant face. “ Kitty, do 
be nice to that old fellow to-night! It’s 
only for two nights. Take him in the 
right way, and make a conquest of him— 
for good. He’s been very decent to me 
in our walk,—though you did say such 
extraordinary things to him this aft- 
ernoon. I believe he really wants to 
make amends.” 

“I do hate his white eyelashes so,” 
said Kitty, slowly. 

“What does it matter,” cried Ashe, 
angrily,—“ whether he were a blue-faced 
baboon !—for two nights? Just listen to 
him a little, Kitty,—that’s all he wants. 
And—don’t be offended!—but hold your 
own small tongue—just a little!” 

Kitty pulled herself away. 

“T believe I shall do something dread- 
ful,” she said, quietly. 

A sternness, to which Ashe’s good- 
humored face was almost wholly strange, 
showed itself in his expression. 

“Why should you do anything dread- 
ful, please? Lord Parham is your guest 
and my political chief. Is there any 
woman in England who would not do 
her best to be civil to him under the 
circumstances ?” 

“T suppose not,” said Kitty, with de- 
liberation. “No, I don’t think there 
can be.” 

“ Kitty!” 

For the first time Ashe was conscious 
of real exasperation. What was to be 
done with a temperament and a disposi- 
tion like this? 

“Do you never think that you have it 
in your power to help me or to ruin me?” 
he said, with vehemence. 

“Oh yes—often. I mean—to help you 
—in my own way.” 

Ashe’s laugh was a sound of pure 
annoyance, 

“But please understand, it would be 
infinitely better if you would help me 
in my way—in the natural accepted way 
—the way that everybody understands.” 

“The way Lord Parham recommends ?” 
Kitty looked at him quietly. “ Never 
mind, William. I am trying to help you.” 
Her eyes shone with the strangest glit- 
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ter. Ashe was conscious of another of 
those sudden stabs of anxiety about her 
which he had felt at intervals through 
the preceding year. His face softened. 

“ Dear, don’t let’s talk nonsense! Just 
look at me sometimes at dinner, and say 
to yourself, ‘ William asks me—for his 
sake—to be nice to Lord Parham.’ ” 

He again drew her to him, but she 
repulsed him almost with violence. 

“Why is he here? Why have we peo- 
ple dining? We ought to be alone—in 
the dark!” 

Her face had become a white mask. 
Her breast rose and fell as though she 
fought with sobs. 

“ Kitty—what do you mean?” 
coiled in dismay. 

“ Harry !”—she just breathed the word 
between her closed lips. 

“My darling!” cried Ashe, “I saw Dr. 
Rotherham myself this afternoon. He 
gave the most satisfactory account, and 
Margaret told me she had repeated every- 
thing to you. The child will soon be 
himself again.” 

“ He is dying!” said Kitty, in the same 
lew, remote voice, her gaze still fixed 
on Ashe. 

“ Kitty! Don’t say such things—don’t 
think them!” Ashe had himself grown 
pale. “At any rate ”—he turned on her 
reproachfully—* tell me why you think 
them. Confide in me, Kitty. Come and 
talk to me about the boy. But three- 
fourths of the time you behave as though 
there were nothing the matter with him— 
you won’t even see the dcctor—and then 
you say a thing like this!” 

She was silent a moment; then with 
a wild gesture of the head and shoulders 
as of one shaking off a weight, she moved 
away,—drew on her long gloves,—and go- 
ing to the dressing-table, gave a touch 
of rouge to her cheeks. 

“ Kitty, why did you say that?’ 
followed her entreatingly. 

“T don’t know. At least I couldn’t ex- 
plain. Now shall we go down?” 

Ashe drew a long breath. His frail son 
held the inmost depths of his heart. 

“ You have made the party an abomina- 
tion to me!” he said, with energy. 

“Don’t believe me, then—believe the 
doctor,” said Kitty, her face changing. 
“ And as for Lord Parham, I'll try, Will- 
jam,—T’ll try.” 


He re- 


Ashe 
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She passed him—the loveliest of vi- 
sions—flung him a hand to kiss—and 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HERE could be no question that in 

all external matters Lord Parham 
was that evening magnificently enter- 
tained by the Home Secretary and Lady 
Kitty Ashe. The chef was extravagantly 
good; the wines, flowers, and service 
lavish to a degree which made both 
Ashe and Lady Tranmore secretly un- 
comfortable. Lady Tranmore in _par- 
ticular detested “show,” influenced as 
much by aristocratic instinct as by moral 
qualms; and there was to her mind a 
touch of vulgarity in the entertaining at 
Haggart, which might be tolerated in the 
case of financiers and nouveaugx riches, 
while, as connected with her William and 
his wife, who had no need whatever to 
bribe society, it was unbecoming and un- 
dignified. Moreover, the winter had been 
marked by a financial crisis caused en- 
tirely by Kitty’s extravagance. A large 
sum of money had had to be raised from 
the Tranmore estates; times were not 
good for the landed interest, and the 
head agent had begun to look grave. 

If only William would control his wife! 
But Haggart contained one of those fine 
slowly gathered libraries which make the 
distinction of so many English country 
houses; and in the intervals of his official 
work, which even in holiday-time was con- 
siderable, Ashe could not be beguiled 
from the beloved company of his books 
to help Kitty sign cheques, or scold her 
about expenditures. 

So Kitty signed and signed; and the 
smaller was Ashe’s balance, the more, it 
seemed, did Kitty spend. Then, of 
course, every few months, there were 
deficits which had to be made good. And 
as to the debts which accumulated, Lady 
Tranmore preferred not to think about 
them. It all meant future trouble. and 
clipping of wings for William; and it 
all entered into that deep and hidden 
resentment, half anxious love, half alien 
temperament, which Elizabeth Tranmore 
felt towards Ashe’s wife. 

However,—to repeat,—Lord Parham, as 
far as the fleshpots went, was finely treat- 
ed. Kitty was in full force, glittering 
in a spangled dress, her dazzling face and 
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neck, and the piled masses of her hair, 
thrown out in relief against the panelled 
walls of the dining-room, with a brilliance 
which might have tempted a modern 
Rembrandt to paint an English Saskia. 
Eddie Helston, on her left, could not take 
his eyes from her. And even Lord Par- 
ham, much as he disliked her, acknowl- 
edged, during the early courses, that she 
was handsome, and in her own way—thank 
God! it was not the way of any woman- 
kind belonging to him—good company. 

He saw too, or thought he saw, that she 
was anxious to make him amends for her 
behavior of the afternoon. She restrained 
herself, and talked polities. And within 
the lines he always observed when talk- 
ing to women—lines dictated by a con- 
tempt innate and ineradicable—Lord Par- 
ham was quite ready to talk politics too. 
Then—it suddenly struck him that she 
was pumping him, and with great adroit- 
ness. Ashe, he knew, wanted an early 
place in the Session for a particular meas- 
ure in which he was interested. Lord 
Parham had no mind to give him the 
precedence that he wanted; was, in fact, 
determined on something quite different. 
But he was well aware by now that Ashe 
was a person to be reckoned with; and he 
had so far taken refuge in vagueness. 
An amiable vagueness; by which Ashe, 
on their walk before dinner, had been 
much taken in, misled no doubt by the 
strength of his own wishes. 

And now here was Lady Kitty—whom, 
by the way, it was not at all easy to take 
in—trying to “manage ” him, to pin him 
to details, to wheedle him out of a pledge! 

Lord Parham presently looked at her 
with cold, smiling eyes. 

“ Ah! you are interested in these things, 
Lady Kitty? Well,—tell me your views. 
You women have such an instinct—” 

Whereby the moth was kept hovering 
round the flame. Till, in a flash, Kitty 
awoke to the fact that while she had been 
listening happily to her own voice, taking 
no notice whatever of the signals which 
Wiiliam endeavored to send her frora the 
other end of the table——while she had 
been tripping gayly through one indis- 
cretion after another, betraying in- 
numerable things as to William’s opin- 
ions and William’s plans that she had 
infinitely better not have betrayed, Lord 
Parham had said nothing—betrayed noth- 
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ing—promised nothing. A quiet smile— 
a courteous nod—and presently a shade 
of mockery in the lips—the meaning of 
them, all in a moment, burst on Kitty. 

Her face flamed. Thenceforward it 
would be difficult to describe the dinner. 
Conversationally, at Kitty’s end it be- 
came an uproar. She started the wild- 
est topics, and Lord Parham had aft- 
erwards a bruised recollection as of 
one who has been dragged or driven, 
Caliban-like, through brake and thicket, 
pinched and teased and pelted by elfish 
fingers, without one single uncivil speech 
or act of overt offence to which an angry 
guest could point. With each later 
course, the Prime Minister grew stiffer 
and more silent. Endurance was written 
in every line of his fighting head and 
round, ungraceful shoulders, in his veiled 
eyes, and stolid mouth. Lady Tranmore 
gave a gasp of relief when at last Kitty 
rose from her seat. 

The evening went no better. Lord 
Parham was set down to cards with Kit- 
ty, Eddie Helston, and Lord Grosville. 
Lord Grosville, his partner, played, to the 
Premier’s thinking, like an idiot, and 
Lady Kitty and the young man chattered 
aid sparred, so that all reasonable play 
hecame impossible. Lord Parham lost 
more than he at all liked to lose, and at 
half past ten he pleaded fatigue, refused 
to smoke, and went to his room. 

Ashe was perfectly aware of the failure 
of the evening and the discomfort of his 
guest. But he said nothing, and Kitty 
avoided his neighborhood. Meanwhile be- 
tween him and his mother a certain tacit 
understanding began to make itself felt. 
They talked quietly, in corners, of the ar- 
rangements for the speech and féte of the 
morrow. So far they had been too much 
left to Kitty. Ashe promised his mother 
to look into them. He and she combined 
for the protection of Lord Parham. 

When about one o’clock Ashe went to 
bed, Kitty either was or pretended to be 
fast asleep. The room was in darkness 
save for the faint illumination of a night- 
light, which just revealed to Ashe the 
delicate figure of his wife, lying high 
on her pillows, her cheek and brow hid- 
den in the confusion of her hair. 

One window was wide open to the night, 
and once more Ashe stood lost in “ recol- 
lection” beside it, as on that night in 
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Bruton Street, more than a year before. 
But the thoughts which on that former 
oceasion had been still as tragic and un- 
familiar guests in a mind that repelled 
them had now, alack! lost their strange- 
ness; they entered habitually, unan- 
nounced,—frequent, irritating, deplorable. 
Had the relation between himself and 
Kitty ever, in truth, recovered the shock 
of that incident on the river—of his night 
of restlessness, his morning of agonized 
alarm,—and the story to which he lis- 
tened on her return? It had been like 
some physical blow or wound, easily 
healed or conquered for the moment, 
which then, as time goes on, reveals a 
hidden series of consequences. 
Consequences, in this case, connected, 
above all, with Kitty’s own nature and 
temperament. The excitement of Cliffe’s 
declaration, of her own resistance, and 
dramatic position, as between her hus- 
band and her lover, had worked ever since 
as a poison in Kitty’s mind,—Ashe was 
becoming dismally certain of it. The ab- 
surd incident of the night before with the 
photograph had been enough to prove it. 
Well, the thing, he supposed, would 
right itself in time. Meanwhile, Cliffe 
had been dismissed, and this foolish 
young fellow Eddie Helston must soon 
follow him. Ashe had viewed the affair 
so far with an amused tolerance; if Kitty 
liked to flirt with babes, it was her affair, 
not his. But he perceived that his mother 
was once more becoming restless under 
the general inconvenance of it; and he 
had noticed distress and disapproval in 
the little Dean, Kitty’s stanchest friend. 
Tuckily, no difficulty there! The lad 
was almost as devoted to him—Ashe—as 
he was to Kitty. He was absurd, affected, 
vain; but there was no vice in him, and 
a word of remonstrance would probably 
reduce him to abject regret and self- 
reproach. Ashe intended that his mother 
should speak it, and as he made up his 
mind to ask her help, he felt for the 
second time the sharp humiliation of the 
husband who cannot secure his own do- 
mestic peace, but must depend on the 
aid of others. Yet how could he himself 
go to young Helston? Some men no 
doubt could have handled such an inci- 
dent with dignity. Ashe with his critical 
sense for ever playing on himself and 
others; with the touch of moral shirk- 


ing that belonged to his inmost nature: 
and, above all, with his half-humorous, 
half - bitter consciousness that whoever 
else might be a hero, he was none: Ashe, 
at least, could and would do nothing of 
the sort. That he should begin now to 
play the tyrannous or jealous husband 
would make him ridiculous both in his 
own eyes and other people’s. 

And yet Kitty must somehow be pro- 
tected from herself! ... Then—as to 
polities? Once, in talking with his moth- 
er, he had said to her that he was Kitty’s 
husband first, and a public man after- 
wards. Was he prepared now to make 
the statement with the same simplicity, 
the same whole-heartedness ? 

Involuntarily he moved closer to the 
bed and looked down on Kitty. Little 
delicate face!—always with something 
mournful and fretful in repose. 

He loved her surely as much as ever— 
ah! yes, he loved her. His whole nature 
yearned over her, as the wife of his 
youth, the mother of his poor boy. Yet, 
as he remembered the mood in which he 
had proposed to her, that defiance of the 
world and life which had possessed him 
when he had made her marry him, he 
felt himself—almost with bitterness—an- 
other and a meaner man. No!—he was 
not prepared to lose the world for 
her,—the world of high influence and 
ambition upon which he had now entered 
as a conqueror. She must so control her- 
self that she did not ruin all his hopes,— 
which, after all, were hers,—and the work 
that he might do for his country. 

What incredible perversity and caprice 
she had shown towards Lord Parham! 
How was he to deal with it?—he, William 
Ashe, with his ironie temper and his easy 
standards? What could he say to her 
but: “ Love me, Kitty !—love yourself !-- 
and don’t be a little fool! Life might 
be so amusing,—if you would only bridle 
your fancies, and play the game!” 

As for loftier things—* self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control,”—duty—and 
the passion of high ideals—who was he 
to prate about them? The little Dean, 
perhaps!-—most spiritual of worldlings. 
Ashe knew himself to be neither spiritual 
nor a hypocrite. A certain measure, a 
certain order and harmony in life,— 
laughter, and good-humor, and affection, 
—and, for the fight that makes and welds 
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a man, those great political and social 
interests in the midst of which he found 
himself—he asked no more, and with these 
he would have been abundantly content. 

He sighed and frowned; his muscles 
stiffening unconsciously. Yes, for both 
their sakes, he must try and play the mas- 
ter with Kitty, ridiculous as it seemed. 

He turned away, remembering his 
sick child—and went noiselessly to the 
nursery. There along the darkened pas- 
sages he found a night nurse, sitting work- 
ing beside a shaded lamp. The child was 
sleeping, and the report was good. Ashe 
stole on tiptoe to look at him, holding his 
breath, then returned to his dressing- 
room. But a faint call from Kitty pur- 
sued him. He opened the door and saw 
her sitting up in bed. 

“ How is he?” 

She was hardly awake, but her expres- 
cion struck him as very wild and piteous. 
He went to her and took her in his arms. 

“Sleeping quietly, darling,—so must 
vou!” 

She sank back on her pillows, his arm 
still round her. 

“T was there an hour ago,” she mur- 
mured; “I shall soon wake up—” 

3ut for the moment she was asleep 
again, her fair head lying against his 
shoulder. He sat down beside her, sup- 
porting her. Suddenly, as he looked down 
upon her with mingled passion, tender- 
ness, and pain, a sharp perception as- 
sailed him. How thin she was!—a mere 
feather’s weight! The face was smaller 
than ever,—the hands skin and bone! 
Margaret French had once or twice bade 
him notice this, had spoken with anxiety. 
He bent over his wife and observed her 
attentively. It was merely the effect of 
a hot summer, surely,—and of a constant 
nervous fatigue? He would take her 
abroad for a fortnight in September, if 
his official work would let him, and per- 
haps leave her in North Italy, or Switzer- 
land, with Margaret French ? 


The great day was half-way through, 
and the crowd in Haggart Park and 


grounds was at its height. A flower show 
in the morning, then a tenants’ dinner 
with a speech from Ashe; and now in a 
crowded marquee erected for the occasion, 
Lord Parham was addressing his support- 
ers in the county. Around him on the 
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platform sat the Whig gentry, the Radical 
manufacturers, the town wire-pullers, and 
local agents on whom a great party de- 
pended; in front of him stretched a 
packed meeting drawn in almost equal 
parts from the coal-mining districts to 
the north of Haggart and from the agri- 
cultural districts to the south. 

The August air was stifling; perspira- 
tion shone on the broad brows and cheeks 
of the farmers sitting in the front half 
of the audience; Lord Parham’s gray face 
was almost white; his harsh voice labored 
against the acoustic difficulties of the 
tent; effort and heat, discomfort and 
ennut, breathed from the crowded bench- 
and from the short-necked, 
headed figure of the Premier. 

Ashe sat to the speaker’s right, out- 
wardly attentive, inwardly ashamed of his 
party and his chief. He himself belonged 
to a new generation, for whom formule 
that had satisfied their fathers were empty 
and dead. But with these formule Lord 
Parham was stuffed. A man of average 
intriguing ability, he had been raised, at 
a moment of transition, to the place he 
held, by a consummate command of all 
the meaner arts of compromise and man- 
agement, no less than by an invaluable 
power of playing to the gallery. He led 
a party who despised him,—and he com- 
placently imagined that he was the party. 
THis speech on this occasion bristled with 
himself, and had, in truth, no other sub- 
stance; the I’s swarmed out upon the 
audience like wasps. 

Ashe groaned in spirit. “We have the 
ideas,” he thought,—“but they are 
damned little good to us!—it is the 
Tories who have the men! Ye gods!— 
must we all talk like this at last?” ... 

Suddenly, on the other side of the plat- 
form, behind Lord Parham, he noticed 
that Kitty and Eddie Helston were ex- 
changing signs. Kitty drew out a tablet, 
wrote upon it, and leaning over some 
white-frocked children of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant who sat behind her, handed the 
torn leaf to Helston. But from some 
clumsiness he let it drop; at the moment 
a door opened at the back of the platform, 
and the leaf, caught by the draught, was 
blown back across the bench where Kitty 
and the house party were sitting, and flut- 
tered down to a resting-place on the 
piece of red baize whereon Lord Parham 
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was standing—close beside his left foot. 
Ashe saw Kitty’s start of dismay, her 
scarlet flush, her involuntary move- 
ment. But Lord Parham had started on 
The rustics gaped, the 
gentry sat expressionless, the reporters 
toiled after the great man. Kitty all the 
time kept her eyes fixed on the little 
white paper; Ashe no less. Between him 
and Lord Parham there was first the Lord 
Lieutenant—a portly man, very blind 
and extremely deaf,—then a table, with a 
Liberal peer behind it for chairman. 

Lord Parham had resumed his seat. 
The tent was shaken with cheers, and the 
smiling chairman had risen. 

“Can you ask Lord Parham to hand 
me on that paper on the floor?” said Ashe, 
in the ear of the Lord Lieutenant,—“ it 
seems to have dropped from my portfolio.” 

The Lord Lieutenant, bending back- 
ward behind the chairman, as the next 
speaker rose, tried to attract Lord Par- 
ham’s attention. Eddie Helston was, at 
the same time, endeavoring to make his 
way forward through the crowded seats 
behind the Prime Minister. 

Meanwhile Lord Parham had perceived 
the paper, raised it, and adjusted his 
spectacles. He thought it was a commu- 
nication from the audience—a question 
perhaps that he was expected to answer. 

“Lord Parham!” cried the Lord Lieu- 
tenant again, “ would you—” 

“Silence, please!—Speak up!”—from 
the audience, who had so far failed to 
catch a word of what the new speaker 
was saying. 

“What is the matter? You really 
ean’t get through here!” said a gray- 
haired dowager, crossly, to Eddie Helston. 

Lord Parham looked at the paper in 
mystification. It contained these words: 

“Hope you’ve been counting the ‘ I’s.’ 
T make it fifty-seven.—K.” 

And in the corner of the paper a thumb- 
nail sketch of himself, perorating, with 
a garland of capital I’s round his neck. 

The Premier’s face became brick red, 
then gray again. He folded up the paper 
and put it in his waistcoat pocket. 

The meeting had broken up. For the 
common herd it was to be followed by 
sports in the park, and refreshments in 
big tents. For the gentry, Lady Kitty 
had a garden-party to which royalty was 
coming. And as her guests streamed out 
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of the marquee, Lord Parham approached 
his hostess. 

“T think this belongs to you, Lady 
Kitty.” And taking from his pocket a 
folded slip of paper, he offered it to her. 

Kitty looked at him. Her color was 
high, her eyes sparkled. 

“Nothing to do with me!” she said, 
gayly, as she glanced at it. “But I'll 
look for the owner.” 

“Sorry to give you the trouble,” said 
Lord Parham, with a ceremonious in- 
clination. Then turning to Ashe, he re- 
marked that he was extremely tired— 
worn out, in fact—and would ask his 
host’s leave to desert the garden-party 
while he attended to some most important 
letters. Ashe offered to escort him to the 
house. “On the contrary, look after your 
guests,” said the Premier, dryly, and 
beckoning to the Liberal peer who had 
been his chairman,he engaged him in con- 
versation, and the two presently vanished 
through a window open to the terrace. 

Kitty had been joined meanwhile by 
Eddie Helston, and the two stood talking 
together, a flushed, excited pair. Ashe 
overtook them. 

“ May I speak to you a moment, Kitty ?” 

Eddie Helston glanced at the fine form 
and stiffened bearing of his host, under- 
stood that his presence counted for some- 
thing in the annoyance of Ashe’s expres- 
sion, and departed, abashed. 

“T should like to see that paper, Kitty, 
if you don’t mind.” 

His frown and straightened lip brought 
fresh wildness into Kitty’s expression. 

“It is my property.” She kept one 
hand behind her. 

“T heard you just disavow that.” 

Kitty laughed angrily. 

“ Yes—that’s the worst of Lord Par- 
ham—one has to tell so many lies for his 
beaux yeux!” 

“You must give it me, please,” said 
Ashe, quietly. “I ought to know where 
I am with Lord Parham. He is clearly 
bitterly offended by something,—and I 
shall have to apologize.” 

Kitty breathed fast. 

“Well, don’t let’s quarrel before the 
county!” she said, as she turned aside 
into a shrubbery walk, edged by clipt 
yews and hidden from the big lawn. 
There she paused and confronted him. 
“ How did you know I wrote it?” 
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“T saw you write it and throw it.” 

He stretched out his hand. Kitty hesi- 
tated, then slowly unclosed her own, and 
held out the small white palm on which 
lay the crumpled slip. 

Ashe read it and tore it up. 

“That game, Kitty, was hardly worth 
the candle!” 

“Tt was a perfectly harmless remark— 
and only meant for Eddie! Any one else 
than Lord Parham would have laughed. 
Then I might have begged his pardon.” 

“Tt is what you ought to do now,” said 
Ashe. “A little note from you, Kitty— 
you could write it to perfection—” 

“Certainly not,” said Kitty, hastily 
locking her hands behind her. 

“You prefer to have failed in hos- 
pitality and manners,” he said, bitterly. 
“Well, I’m afraid if you don’t feel any 
disgrace in it, I do. Lord Parham is 
our guest!” And Ashe turned on his 
heel and would have left her, when Kitty 
caught him by the arm. 

“ William !” 

She had grown very pale. 

‘Tear 


“You’ve never spoken to me like that 


before, William—never! But—as I told 
you long ago, you can stop it all if you 
like—in a moment.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Kit- 
ty,—but we mustn’t stay arguing here 
any longer—” 

“ No!—but—don’t you remember? I 
told you, you can always send me away. 
Then I shouldn’t be putting spokes in 
your wheel.” 

“T don’t deny,” said Ashe, slowly,— 
“it might be wisest if next spring you 
stayed here, for part at least of the 
Session—or abroad. It is certainly dif- 
ficult carrying on politics under these 
conditions. I could of course come back- 
wards and forwards—” 

Kitty’s brown eyes that were fixed upon 
his face wavered a little, and she grew 
even whiter. 

“Very well. That would be a kind of 
separation, wouldn’t it?” 

“There would be no need to call it 
by any such name. Oh! Kitty!” cried 
Ashe, “why can’t you behave like a rea- 
sonable woman ?” 

“Separation,” she repeated, steadily. 
“T know that’s what your mother wants.” 

A wave of sound reached them amid 
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the green shadow of the yews. The cheers 
that heralded royalty had begun. 

“Come!” said Kitty. And she flew 
across the grass, reaching her place by the 
central tent just as the royalties drove up. 

The Prime Minister sulked indoors; 
and Kitty, with the most engaging smiles, 
made his apologies. The heat—the fa- 
tigue of the speech—a crushing head- 
ache !—he begged their Royal Highnesses 
to excuse him. The Royal Highnesses 
were at first astonished, inclined perhaps 
to take offence. But the party was so 
agreeable, and Lady Kitty so charming a 
hostess, that the Premier’s absence was 
soon forgotten,—and as the day cooled to 
a delicious evening, and the most costly 
bands from town discoursed a Straussian 
music, as garlanded boats appeared upon 
the river inviting passengers, and, with 
the dusk, fireworks began to ascend from 
a little hill; as the trees shone green and 
silver and rose-color in the Bengal lights, 
and amid the sweeping clouds of smoke 
the wide stretches of the park, the close- 
packed groups of human beings appeared 
and vanished like the country and crea- 
tures of a dream,—the success of Lady 
Kitty’s féte, the fame of her gayety and 
her beauty, filled the air. She flashed 
hither and thither, in a dress embroidered 
with wild roses, and a hat festooned with 
them,—attended always by Eddie Helston, 
by various curates who cherished a hope- 
less attachment to her, and by a fat Ger- 
man grand duke, who had come in the 
wake of the royalties. 

Her cleverness, her resource, her or- 
ganizing power, were lauded to the skies, 
royalty was gracious, and the grand duke 
resentfully asked an aide-de-camp on the 
way home why he had not been informed 
that such a pretty person awaited him. 

“T should den haf looked beforehand— 
as vel as tinking behind,” said the grand 
duke, as he wrapped himself sentimental- 
ly in his military cloak, to meditate on 
Lady Kitty’s brown eyes. 

Meanwhile Lord Parham remained 
closeted in his sitting-room with his secre- 
tary. Ashe tried to gain admittance; but 
in vain. Lord Parham pleaded great fa- 
tigve and his letters; and asked for 
a “ Bradshaw.” 

“His lordship has inquired if there is 
a train to-night,” said the little secretary, 
evidently much flustered. 
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Ashe protested. And indeed, as it 
turned out, there was no train worth the 
taking. Then Lord Parham sent a mes- 
sage that he hoped to appear at dinner. 

Kitty locked her door while she was 
dressing, and Ashe, whose mind was a 
confusion of many feelings—anger, com- 
punction, and that fascination which in 
her brilliant moods she exercised over him 
no less than over others,—could get no 
speech with her. 

They met on the threshold of the 
child’s room, she coming out, he going in. 
But she wrenched herself from him and 
would say nothing. The report of the lit- 
tle boy was good; he smiled at his father, 
and Ashe felt a cooling balm in the touch 
of his soft hands and lips. He descended 
—in a more philosophical mood; inclined 
at any rate to “damn” Lord Parham. 
What a fool the man must be! Why 
couldn’t he have taken it with a laugh, 
and so turned the tables on Kitty? 

Was there any good to be got out of 
apologizing? Ashe supposed he must at- 
tempt it some time that night. A pre- 
cious awkward business! But relations 
had got to be restored somehow. 


Lady Tranmore overtook him on the 


way down-stairs. In the press of the 
afternoon they had hardly seen each other. 

“ What is really wrong with Lord Par- 
ham, William?’ she asked him, anxious- 
ly. Ashe hesitated—then whispered a 
word or two in her ear—begging her to 
keep the great man in play for the eve- 
ning. He was to take her in, while Kitty 
would fall to the bishop of the diocese. 

“She gets on perfectly with the 
clergy,” said Lady Tranmore, with an 
involuntary sigh. Then, as the sense of 
humor was strong in both, they laughed. 
But it was a chilly and perfunctory 
laughter. 

They had no sooner passed into the 
main hall than Kitty came running down- 
stairs, with a large packet in her hand. 

“Mr. Darrell!” 

“ At your service!” said Darrell, emer- 
ging from the shadows of one of the 
bread corridors on the ground floor. 

“Take it, please!” said Kitty, panting 
a little, as she gave the packet into his 
hands. “If I look at it any more, I 
might burn it!” 

“ Suppose you do!” 

“No, no!” said Kitty, pushing the 
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bundle away, as he laughingly tendered 
it. “I must see what happens!” 

“Ts the gap filled?” 

She laid her finger on her lips. Her 
eyes danced. Then she hurried on to 
the drawing-room. 

Whether it were in the soothing pres- 
ence of the clergy or no, certainly Kitty 
was no less triumphant at dinner than 
she had been in the afternoon. The 
chorus of fun and pleasure that sur- 
rounded her, while he himself sat, tired 
and bored, between Lady Edith Manley 
and Lady Tranmore, did but make her 
offence the greater in the eyes of Lord 
Parham. He had so far buried it in a 
complete and magnificent silence. Th« 
meeting between him and his hostess be- 
fore dinner had been marked by a strict 
conformity to all the rules. Kitty had 
inquired after his headache; Lord Par- 
ham expressed his regrets that he had 
missed so brilliant a party; and Kitty, 
flirting her fan, invented messages from 
the royalties which, as most of those 
present knew, the royalties had been far 
too well amused to think of. Then after 
this pas seul, in the presence of the 
crowded drawing-room, had been duly 
executed, Kitty retired to her bishop, and 
Lord Parham led forth Lady Tranmore. 

“What a lovely moon!” said Lady 
Edith Manley to the Dean. “It makes 
even this house look romantic.” 

They were walking outside the drawing- 
room windows, on a terrace which was 
indeed the only feature of the Haggart 
facade which possessed some architectural 
interest. A low balustrade of terra-cotta, 
copied from a famous Italian villa, ran 
round it, broken by large terra-cotta pots 
now filled with orange-trees. Here and 
there between the orange-trees were 
statues transported from Naples in the 
late eighteenth century by a former Lord 
Tranmore. There were a Ceres, and a Di- 
ana, a Vestal Virgin, an Athlete, and an 
Antinous, now brought into strange com- 
panionship under the windows of this 
ugly English house. Chipped and black- 
ened as they were, and, to begin with, 
of a mere decorative importance, they 
still breathed into the English evening 
a note of Italy or Greece, of things love- 
ly and immortal. The lamps in the 
sitting-rooms streamed out through the 
widely opened windows upon the terrace, 
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chequering the marble figures, which now 
emerged sharply in the light, and now 
withdrew into the gloom; while at one 
point they shone plainly upon an empty 
pedestal before which the Dean and his 
companion paused. 

The Dean looked at the inscription. 
“ What a pity! This once held a statue 
of Hebe, holding a torch. It was struck 
by lightning fifty years ago.” 

“Lady Kitty might stand for her to- 
night,” said Edith Manley. 

For Kitty, the capricious, had appeared 
at dinner in a quasi-Greek dress, white, 
soft, and flowing, without an ornament. 
The Dean aequiesced, but rather sadly. 

“T wish she had the bloom of Hebe! My 
dear Lady Edith, our hostess looks ill!” 

“Does she? I can’t tell—I admire 
her so!” said the woman beside him, upon 
whose charming eyes some fairy had 
breathed kindness and optimism from 
her cradle. 

“Ouf!” cried Kitty—as she sprang 
across the sill of the window behind them. 
“They’re all gone! The bishop wishes 
me to become a vice-president of the 
Women’s Diocesan Association. And I’ve 
promised three curates to open bazars. 
Ah, mon Dieu!” she raised her white arms, 
with a wild gesture, and then beckoned to 
Eddie Helston, who was close beside her. 

“ Shall we try our dance?” 

The young men of the house, a group 
of young guardsmen and diplomats, gath- 
ered round, laughing and clapping. Kit- 
ty’s dancing had become famous during 
the winter as one of her many extrava- 
gances. She no longer recited; literature 
bored her; motion was the only poetry. 
So she had been carefully instructed by 
a danseuse from the Opera, and in many 
points, so the enthusiasts declared, had 
bettered her instructions. She was now 
in love with a tempestuous Spanish dance, 
taught her by a gipsy sefiorita who had 
been one of the sensations of the London 
season. It required a partner, and she 
had been practising it with young Hels- 
ton for several mornings past in the 
empty ballroom. Helston had spread its 
praises abroad; and all Haggart desired 
to see it. 

“ There!” said Kitty, pointing her part- 
ner to a particular spot on the terrace. 
“T think that will do. Where are the 


castanets, I wonder?” 


OF 
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“Kitty!” said a voice behind her. 
Ashe emerged from the drawing-room. 

“ Kitty, please!—It is nearly midnight. 
Everybody is tired—and you yourself 
must be worn out! Say good night, and* 
let us all go to bed.” 

She turned. William’s voice was low, 
but peremptory. She shook back her hair 
from her temples and neck with the ges- 
ture he had learned to dread. 

“ Nobody’s tired,—and nobody wants to 
go to bed. Please stand out of the way, 
William. I want plenty of room for 
my steps.” 

And she began pirouetting, as though 
to try the capacities of the space, hum- 
ming to herself. 

“Helston,—this must be, please, for 
another night,” said Ashe, resolutely, in 
the young man’s ear. “Lady Kitty is 
much too tired.” Then to Lady Edith 
and the Dean: “ Lady Edith, it would be 
very kind of you to persuade my wife to 
go to bed. She never knows when she 
is done!” 

Lady Edith warmly acquiesced, and 
hurrying up to Kitty, she tried to per- 
suade her, in soft caressing phrases. 

“T stand on my rights!” said the Dean, 
following her. “If my hostess is used up 
to-night, there’ll be no hostess for me 
to-morrow.” 

Kitty looked at them all, silent,—her 
head bending forward, a curious méchant 
look in the eyes that shone beneath the 
slightly frowning brows. Meanwhile, by 
her previous order, a footman had 
brought out two silver lamps, and placed 
them on a small table a little way behind 
her. Whether it was from some in- 
stinctive sense of the beauty of the small 
figure in the slender floating dress, under 
the deep blue of the night sky, and amid 
the romantic shadows and lights of the 
terrace,—or from some divination of 
things significant and hidden,—it would 
be hard to say; but the group of specta- 
tors had fallen back a little from Kitty, 
so that she stood alone, a picture lit from 
the left, by the lamps just brought in. 

The Dean looked at her—troubled by 
her wild aspect and the evident conflict 
between her and Ashe. Then an idea 
flashed into his mind; filled always, like 
that of an innocent child, with the images 
of poetry and romance. 

“One moment!” he said, raising his 
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hand. “ Lady Kitty, you spoil us! After 
amusing us all day, now you would dance 
for us all night. But your guests won’t let 
you! We love you too well, and we want 
a bit of you left for to-morrow. Never 
mind! You offered us a dance,—you 
bring us a vision—and a poem! Friends!” 

He turned to those crowding round 
him, his white hair glistening in the 
lamplight, his delicate face, so old and 
yet so eager, the smile on his kind lips, 
and all the details of his Dean’s dress— 
apron and knee-breeches, slender legs and 
silver buckles—thrown out in sharp relief 
upon the dark. ... 

“Friends! you see this pedestal. Once 
Hebe, the torch-bearer of the gods, stood 
there. Then—ungrateful Zeus smote her, 
and she fell! But the Hours and the 
Graces bore her safe away, into a golden 
land, and now they bring her back again. 
—Behold her !—Hebe reborn!” 

He bowed, his courtly hand upon his 
breast, and a wave of laughter and ap- 
plause ran through the young group 
round him, as their eyes turned from 
the speaker to the exquisite figure of 
Kitty. Lady Edith smiled kindly, elap- 
ping her soft hands. Mrs. Winston, the 
Dean’s wife, had eyes only for the Dean. 
Inthe background Lady Tranmore watched 
every phase of Kitty’s looks;—and Lord 
Grosville walked back into the dining- 
room, growling unutterable things to 
Darrell as he passed. 

Kitty raised her head to reply. But 
the Dean checked her. Advancing a step 
or two, he saluted her again—profoundly. 

“Dear Lady Kitty!—dear bringer of 
light and ambrosia! —rest, and good 
night! Your guests thank you by me, 
with all their hearts. You have been the 
life of their day, the spirit of their mirth. 
Good night to Hebe!—and three cheers 
for Lady Kitty!” 

Eddie Helston led them, and they rang 
against the old house. Kitty with a flut- 
tering smile kissed her hand for thanks, 
and the Dean saw her dart a swift glance 
at Ashe. He stood against the window- 
frame, motionless, his arms folded. 

Then suddenly Kitty sprang forward. 

“Give me that lamp!” she said to the 
young footman behind her. 

And in a second she had leaped upon 
the low wall of the terrace, and on the 
vacant pedestal. The lad to whom she 
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had spoken lost his head and obeyed her. 
He raised the lamp. She stooped and took 
it. Ashe, who was now standing in the 
open window with his back to the terrace, 
turned round, saw, and rushed forward. 

“ Kitty !—put it down!” 

“Lady Kitty!” cried the Dean, while 
all behind him held their breath. 

“Stand back!” said Kitty, “or I shall 
drop it!” She held up the lamp, straight 
and steady. Ashe paused—in an agony 
of doubt what to do, his whole soul con- 
centrated on the slender arm and on the 
brightly burning lamp. 

“Tf you make me speeches,” said Kitty, 
“T must reply, mustn’t I?—(Keep back, 
William !—I’m all right.) Hebe thanks 
you, please— mille fois! She herself 
hasn’t been happy—and she’s afraid she 
hasn’t been good! N’importe! It’s all 
done—and finished. The play’s over!— 
and the lights go out!” 

She waved the lamp above her head. 

“ Kitty! for God’s sake!” cried Ashe, 
rushing to her. 

“She is mad!” said Lord Parham, 
standing at the back. “ I always knew it!” 

The other spectators passed through a 
second of anguish. The bright figure on 
the pedestal wavered; one moment, and it 
seemed as though the lamp must descend 
crashing upon the head and neck and the 
white dress beneath it; the next, it had 
fallen from Kitty’s hand,—fallen away 
from her—wide and safe—into the depths 
of the garden below. A flash of wild 
light rose from the burning oil and from 
the dry shrubs amid which it fell. Kitty 
meanwhile swayed—and dropped—heavily 
unconscious—into William Ashe’s arms. 

Kitty barely recovered life and sense 
during the night that followed. And 
while she was still unconscious her boy 
passed away. The poor babe, all ig- 
norant of the straits in which his mother 
lay, was seized with convulsions in the 
dawn, and gave up his frail life gathered 
to his father’s breast. 

Seven weeks later, in the early days 
of October, society knew that the Home 
Secretary and Lady Kitty had started for 
Italy,—bound first of all for Venice. It 
was said that Lady Kitty was a wreck, 
and that it was doubtful whether she 
would ever recover the sudden and tragic 
death of her only child. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Fugitive 


BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


rustling of the leaves of the maple- 

trees over the driveway was like the 
sound of the sea; their shadows, clean 
and green with the greenness of May, 
ran silently forward and then silently 
withdrew across the thick tonsure of the 
lawn; purple and white lilacs lay in sun- 
lit masses down by the road. A big snow- 
ball bush lifted a thousand heavy white 
spheres, and to the mind of the murderer, 
as yet unstained with blood-guiltiness, a 
thousand tiny bells rang dimly as they 
dropped their soft weights again. The 
murderer sat alone on the broad front 
steps, and the crispness of her pink skirts 
flowed in a straight line from her waist 
to three times her width; russet legs 
and boots stood out primly below. She 
was in a deep reverie, and the leaves and 
their waving shadows, the lilacs, the snow- 
ball bells, had gone with her into a world 
where imaginative children spend more 
hours than grown-ups know. She had 
withdrawn herself into the Enchanted 
Forest—the still citadel where only the 
voung, of whatever age, may go; about 
her was a world ef wonders, as vividly 
real to the fresh, unwritten brain as the 
material world she found so new and 
astonishing day by day. 

There, in the forest, were fairies and 
hobgoblins and creatures of secret, mar- 
vellous qualities, which only she her- 
self knew. There lived the gentle Ta- 
ladma, of the size of three houses, 
soft-hearted and sensitive, each of whose 
ready tears filled a bucket; there were 
the Kleewalliks, with the bubbling hot 
brains, from which ore must lift 
the cover often to let them cool, else 
they boiled over and were reduced to 
idiocy; there played the bewitching 
Whangdoodle Pup, who wore overshoes, 
and an American flag always on his tail, 
and who did the most unexpected, amu- 
sing things; there reigned Renard, the 
dear red fox who barked in French, the 
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|" was the morning of the crime. The 


prince, the leader, the lovable, the centre 
of every story. It was necessary only to 
be left alone where it was still, and the 
pink-frocked figure which bore the sem- 
blance of an ordinary little girl had 
entered into a kingdom such as this. 

There was a clang and a jar far away— 
the gate leading to the stable had shut 
heavily, and to the dreamer it was as if 
fairy-land were shaken. Something dark 
and mysterious was happening. What 
was that the new nurse, Anna, who had 
come lately to help her own old Sarah 
—what was it that she had told her 
this morning? 

“Put away your needle indeed!” Anna 
had said, indignantly. “A nice place to 
put away a needle with the point sticking 
out of your dolly’s shoulder, so when I 
takes her up I plunges me thumb in, a 
inch deep. S’posin’ I’d ’a’ put me head 
down and stuck it in me eye—s’posin’ 
that, just!” 

“What would that do to you, Anna?” 
demanded the child’s awed voice. 

“Do to me, is it? It ’d ’a’ blinded me, 
that’s all; or it might ’a’ kilt me, and 
then youse would ’a’ been hung for mur- 
der, maybe,” Anna wandered on, as she 
buttoned the pink frock, letting her 
imagination play. 

“Hung for murder—what does that 
mean, Anna?” the soft little tones ask- 
ed, fascinated, horrified at she knew 
not what. 

Anna was cross this morning, and it 
gave her pleasure to explain. “ Mean, 
then? Means when youse kills somebody 
youse is a murderer, and the judge 
catches youse and youse gets a rope tied 
around the neck, and they hangs youse 
by it till youse be dead.” 

There were no more questions for 
Anna to answer; she had given food for 
reflection in plenty to the young imag- 
ination—food of a new sort. The child 
was silent through breakfast, and no one 
knew that she was planning, half in 
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shivering repulsion, half in gloating in- 
terest, what a “ judge” was and how he 
might tie a rope around her baby throat. 
But the ugly thought had melted into 
the delight of the spring morning when 
she came out-of-doors, and now, as she 
sat alone, dreaming her accustomed hid- 
den dreams, it was only recalled by the 
sudden bang of the gate across the lawn. 

“Might a gentleman join this hen- 
party?’ a voice inquired, and the En- 
chanted Forest and its denizens were 
gone in a breath. 

Unele Nigel! The two words ex- 
pressed to the mind of the sightseer all 
that there was of best in human society. 
The depth and height of a little girl’s 
adoration for a big brother are only known 
by those who have been little girls, and 
who have never, however changed in out- 
ward ways, quite gotten over it. The 
pink-froeked child, having no big broth- 
er, lavished an ocean of devotion, mostly 
silent, on the student uncle. Had the 
President of these United States, the 
King of England, the monarchs of Eu- 
rope and Asia, joined in beseeching her 
to come one way that they might load 
her with distinguished honors, and had 
Uncle Nigel stood, tall and smiling, as 
she loved him, across the road, and sug- 
gested that she should take a walk with 
him, a doubt as to choice would not have 
entered her mind. At six one is whole- 
souled, and the overflowing affection of 
the whole soul of her belonged to Uncle 
Nigel. He sat down by her and put his 
arm carelessly about her, and she thrilled, 
but so reserved a mechanism is a child 
that she did not even smile. 

“What are you doing here all alone, 
Skeesicks? Where are your dollies? And 
what makes you look so excited? Your 
face is as red as a lobster.” 

Uncle Nigel, pulling absent-mindedly 
at the thick, cropped hair which fell like 
a short, gold curtain about her head, sud- 
denly stopped, and looking up from the 
rapture of his touch, she saw him staring 
down the lawn, down toward the stable. 
The child’s gaze was caught there too, 
with instant interest, for in the deep 
grass about the building moved slowly, 
casually, stopping from time to time, a 
light top-wagon and, apparently, noth- 
ing else. 

“ What the dickens!” demanded the boy. 


“ Maybe it’s fairies,” a small excited 
voice at his side suggested, and the great 
chap laughed easily, with the age-wide 
superiority of eighteen over six. 

“Come on, Skeesicks, and we'll hunt 
the fairies to earth,” he said, and the 
small hand slipped into the large one 
blissfully, and off they went, big boy and 
little girl, in the radiant spring morning, 
over the velvet lawn, past the fragranc 
of the lilacs, through the gate that 
clanged again after them, and into the 
knee-deep grass of the paddock. 

Nigel stopped and pointed and laughed. 
They had a view of the other side of the 
mysterious wagon now, and before it a 
small calico horse, white and red—a pony 
by rights,—buried to the girths in green- 
ress, plunged her head still deeper in 
horse ambrosia, and munched and browsed 
earnestly, and strayed here and there as 
the spirit moved her, regardless of the 
carriage harnessed behind, straying too 
as she went. 

“By Jove! Somebody’s horse has got 
loose!” The boy, swinging through the 
tall grass, caught the rein, with a friend- 
ly pat of reassurance on the bent stretch 
of red-spotted neck. 

A small clean-cut head lifted, and in- 
telligent full eyes—eyes that were given 
a strangely piquant expression by their 
thick white lashes—regarded him with 
calm dignity. “Good morning, sir,” they 
seemed to say, quietly. “Is it quite 
etiquette to interrupt a friend by force 
at breakfast ?” , 

“T beg your pardon.” The young man 
spoke as if answering a gentle reproof. 
“ But you oughtn’t to be wandering about 
here alone this way, ought you?” He 
loosed the rein, and for answer the pony 
dipped her head deep again in grass. 

There was a shout from the stable door, 
and turning, they saw a big man in 
shirt-sleeves, who gesticulated. 

“She’s all right!” he called. “All 
right! It’s Kitty!” 

“Oh!” the boy murmured. “If it’s 
Kitty, of course that makes a difference. 
I wonder who Kitty is?” 

“T know! I know!” the child pro- 
claimed, in agitation. “ Masters tolded 
me. It’s Kitty what’s Dr. Fell’s horse— 
she’s a trick-pony. Masters tolded me 
she knew just as much as a damn 
white person.” 
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“T)id Masters say that to you?” 

“Yes, Uncle Nigel; but he said he 
begged my pardon, miss, for the damn, 
but I tolded him not to mind, so he 
didn’t. And Kitty—come on, Uncle 
Nigel, let’s go and see Dr. Fell.” And 
eighty pounds dragged one hundred and 
sixty over the ground resolutely. 

“Who's Dr. Fell?’ 

“Why, the horse-dentist, Uncle Nigel. 
Didn’t you know?” She stopped and 
stared in surprise. She had had the im- 
pression, given sometimes by college stu- 
dents, that he knew everything.. “ He 
scrapes down their toofies when they gets 
long and sharp,” she explained further. 
An investigating hand was inserted tenta- 
tively between her own lips. “ Mine 
doesn’t do ’at way—I wonder why ?” 

“Oh, well, 1 dare say he'll scrape you 
down a bit—I’ll ask him,” Uncle Nigel 
remarked, encouragingly. “It ll do your 
toofies good.” And then reflected aloud, 
“Tt was that wagon I saw drive in as I 
came over—banged the gate behind him 
with the dickens of a row.” 

The stable door was wide open, and a 
healthful, horsy smell mingled with the 
May breezes. The two stood hand in 
hand and stared silently. A large old 
man, of six feet two or more, stood in 
front of Nancy, the skittish saddle-horse, 
whom Masters held by the halter close 
to her head. A great gloved hand and 
a hairy forearm were thrust far up the 
mouth, a file was going with 
excruciating steadiness, and the. black 
muzzle twitehed and the dark eyes rolled 
to this side and that in nervous protest. 
Dr. Fell was talking steadily—talking 
solely, evidently, to Nancy. 

“There! there!” he murmured, sooth- 
ingly. “ Poppa wouldn’t hurt you—pop- 
pa’s just going to fix your teeth nice so 
they won’t bother. Be a good girl and 
let poppa—” and at this point Nancy 
gave a mad plunge, out of all patience 
with the human race. Dr. Fell patted 
the tortured brown head gently. “ Why, 
you mustn’t do that,” he remonstrated, 
speaking low, as men who know horses 
learn to speak. “ You'll seare poppa! 
My! my! how you seared me!” 


he yrse’s 


The two shadows in the doorway met 


his eye, and he turned a big, round, 
friendly face, with protruding, gentle 


eyes, towards them. 


“Good morning,” 
“Good morning, 
ing, sir.” 

The word “ madam ” seemed to its pink- 
frocked object one of the pleasantest and 
most appropriate designations ever ap- 
plied. How well it would be if father, 
for instance, would call her “ madam” 
in that sensible way, instead of “ baby,” 
as was his trying custom. Even “ Skee- 
sicks ”—Uncele Nigel, looking down from 
the corner of his eye, saw the small per- 
son bristle with grave and satisfied dignity. 

“Good mornin’, Dr. Fell,” the soft 
voice answered, with ready civility. “We 
saw your nice trick-pony munchin’ grass 
with the carriage tied on.” 

“Did you indeed, madam?” and the 
doctor regarded her with flattering in- 
terest. “And did Kitty shake hands 
with you by chance?” 

“'No—ean she shake hands?” The 
wide-eyed astonishment flattered the doe- 
tor in turn. 

“Shake hands!” he repeated, as one 
who should say, “Can I walk!” “ Shake 
hands! Kitty! I’m surprised, indeed, 
that she failed so to do. That ain’t like 
Kitty—she’s liable to be polite to the 
ladies.” And again a glow of pleasure 
at being included in that stately “ ladies,” 
at this appreciation of her sterling qual- 
ities, warmed the intercostal spaces be- 
neath the pink gingham. “I will show 
you,” said Dr. Fell, and laid down his 
file, and drew off the wet, chewed gloves, 
and wiped his hands carefully. His man- 
ner of saying and doing things was im- 
pressive, and the young man as well as 
the child followed him, fascinated, as he 
stepped, limping—for the doctor was ‘a 
veteran of the civil war,—from the stable 
and into the breeze-tossed grass. 

The little calico horse lifted her trim 
head at his step before he spoke, and 
gazed at him, as if weighing the possible 
reasons of his coming, from her bright, 
queer eyes. 

“ Kitty, I’m astounded that you ain’t 
shook hands properly with this lady,” he 
addressed her, in quiet tones full of re- 
proach. “Tut, tut! That ain’t the way 
for a polite horse to act, taking advan- 
tage of me to forget your manners the 
minute my back is turned.” 

The horse blinked her white Jashes at 
him meekly, as if condoning her fault. 


he said, cordially. 
madam; good morn- 
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“ Well, then, put up your fist and shake 
hands with the madam, pretty,”—and a 
slim foreleg doubled patiently, and the child 
reached in solemn ecstasy and grasped it 
with her fingers. “ Now with the gentle- 
man, surely,” and Kitty and Nigel sa- 
luted each other. Dr. Fell’s broad, gentle 
face beamed with pride, and he patted 
a red splash on the white head tenderly. 
“ Now, Kitty, make a bow for the mad- 
am—two bows—give a lady two bows al- 
ways, Kitty,” and the spirited, obstinate 
little head bobbed up and down in air 
twice, with as much devil-may-care de- 
fiance, to say the least, as civility in 
the greeting. 

Fifteen minutes later, after more per- 
formances, after anecdotes told in a 
quaint mixture of primness and bad 
grammar, alive with the charm of the 
old man’s deep-channelled, unconscious 
originality, the séance was ended, and the 
pink frock and the tall figure in tennis- 
clothes found themselves strolling back 
together again across the lawn. 


“I do not love thee, Doctor Fell; 
rhe reason why I cannot tell; 
But this one thing I know full well— 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell,” 


Nigel remarked, casually, as they went. 

“T’m sorry you don’t, Uncle Nigel, but 
I have to love him quite much because 
he’s so pleasant to Kitty and because he 
calls me madams and ladies.” 

There was lunch cooking as the pink 
frock went past the kitchen and up the back 
stairway to the nursery. The suggestion 
of steak and baked potatoes was not an 
unpleasant one, but the material thought 
was swamped in a supreme joy when she 
eame to the room where the young Alex- 
ander, her small brother of four months, 
held sway. This was one of her enthusi- 
asins, almost the greatest, this remarkable 
living doll which she was allowed some- 
times, as the highest of honors, to hold 
in her arms. When Anna, left in 
charge, suggested a plan she caught at 
it eagerly. 

“Would youse like to hold the baby, 
careful, while I runs down to see me 
cousin a minute? Sure I won’t be gon’ 
long,” said Anna, and the child’s voice 
trembled with pleasure as she agreed. 

It was very still in the airy nursery. 
Her mother had gone to the city; her 
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father was, of course, at business; Uncle 
Nigel had disappeared into the big place 
next door, his home; only the servants 
and the two children were in the house, 
and old Sarah, the head nurse, was busy 
in her mother’s room far down the hall- 
way, putting away basketfuls of clean 
clothes. The nurse pro tem. was enthroned 
in a high-backed rocking-chair; her pink 
skirts stood out straight from it; her tan 
feet dangled, toes in. The heavy baby 
she held stopped the circulation in her 
arms, made her extremely uncomfort- 
able—but what was comfort to bliss? It 
was bliss untold to feel the warm, help- 
less weight over her shoulder, the in- 
finitely soft, tiny face against her own. 
As she rocked she sang, 


“ Wock-a-bye baby, in the twee top.” 


She crooned over and over—it was all 
the song she knew; and as she sang she 
rocked harder, more _ enthusiastically. 
The baby was sound, sound asleep, and 
a sense of responsibility, of importance, 
grew. With her whole might would she 
fulfil this duty, this honor thrust upon 
her. If singing and rocking would do 
it, she would keep the baby asleep, cost 
what it might. She sang more breath- 
lessly, she rocked harder, her toes barely 
touching the floor as she gave each im- 
pulse to the chair. The chair raced for- 
ward and back ever at more frantic speed. 
Finally, at the very crest of action, she 
felt suddenly a concussion, a jar of the 
small head in her neck. As quickly as 
might be she stopped the movement, and 
carefully, anxiously, swung the baby 
about until he lay in her lap. 

The little girl’s eyes dilated with hor- 
ror; she gasped, shook all over with awful 
fear, for the wee face in her lap was 
spotted with a drop of blood. That the 
infant Alexander was still drawing the 
steady breath of peaceful sleep she did 
not notice; that she had merely bumped 
his nose and made it bleed she did not 
imagine: to her he was dead, done to 
death at his sister’s hands. Once again 
Anna’s words of the morning, opening 
a vista into unknown terrors, flashed 
to her mind. A murderer! She had 
killed the baby—she was a murderer! 
The awful judge would come shortly 
and tie a rope about her neck and 
hang her. Every instinct of her keen- 
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ly alive soul and body rose in rebel- 
lion, and the good stout stuff of which 
she was made prompted her instantly to 
fight her fate. She must escape before 
the judge should come; she must leave 
her home, run away. 

With trembling care she rose and laid 
the blood-stained corpse — now snoring 
heartily—in the crib, and kissed its fore- 
head, damp and warm with perspiration, 
with quivering lips. Then she looked 
about her, and a large tear dropped si- 
lently on either round cheek. She must 
leave this dear place that she loved, 
and father and mother and Sarah and— 
she sobbed—and Uncle Nigel. Her eyes 
fell on her doll’s trunk—a box eight- 
een inches long by twelve high. People 
always took trunks on a journey; she 
must of course do the same, and this was 
the very thing. Hurriedly she went to 
work to pack it. 

A small nightgown went in first, then 
a silver brush and comb—the gift of 
Uncle Nigel,—then, rolled together, a bat- 
tered doll and a broad sash of pink rib- 
bon, caleulated to be of particular service 
to an escaping criminal. 
She must 
of home, of 
behind, to 
years to 


Then she con- 
have at least a few 
the dear ones left 
remember them by in the 
A pair of Sarah’s old 
shoes took the next place. A photograph 
of her mother stood, in a massive silver 
frame, on the dressing-table—that added 
its weight to the trunk. As for Alex- 
ander, the dear deceased, she sobbed once 
loudly as she crammed down with dif- 
ficulty his largest woolly lamb. She could 
see nothing of her father’s in evidence 
at the moment, but decided to abstract 
his riding-crop as she went through the 
hall down-stairs. There was Anna, of 
whom as yet she had no memorial. She 
hesitated a moment, for it seemed to her 
vaguely that it was Anna who had caused 
this upheaval of home and happiness, but 
the small torn soul would be at peace 
with all of her world—even Anna 
would remember affectionately. Anna’s 
best hat—a stately structure of ribbon 
and flowers—lay on the table. The little 
girl folded it together as tightly as her 
muscle would allow, and plugged the in- 
terstices of the woolly lamb with it. 
Then she searched in her own chest of 
drawers to see if there was anything left 
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come. 
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which might be useful in her future life 
as a murderer, and selected a pair of 
white kid gloves and a jew’s-harp. 

She embowered herself, as a last rite, 
in the flapping, flower-loaded frame of her 
best hat, on whose wide brim the poppy 
and the daisy and the corn-flower and 
the buttercup and a few grasses vied for 
iastery—a typical little girl’s hat,—and 
as the broad white elastic creased her 
fat chin, the sorrowful face it confined 
bloomed as yet another flower. 

So, carrying the trunk in her arms, 
she passed for the last time through the 
hall of her home, her mind bent now 
not on the traditional farewell glances, 
but on the possibility of reaching her 
father’s crop, the one souvenir needed to 
complete her collection. It was accom- 
plished, and with that slippery addition 
to her load she was off. 

The place was on the very edge of 
the country; there was a small back 
gate which led through a shady lane 
into a highway, and this was an exit in 
the spirit of her adventure. There was 
no one in sight, and she trotted down the 
glare of the sunny road bravely, though 
at times she was forced to lay down the 
doll’s trunk to rest her aching fist and 
to get a fresh and stronger hold of it. 

Half a mile slipped by not unpleasant- 
ly. In spite of deathless regret, in spite 
of the nameless dread of the judge, there 
was quite an exhilaration in running 
away. Who knew but she might find the 
Enchanted Forest, and the gentle, large 
Taladma, and Renard, and the Fairy of 
the Himalayas, who would settle all her 
future in a wink? 

Up the field, in the shade of a big maple 
close by a blossoming thorn-bush, she sat 
down to rest; and as she sat, not yet tired 
enough to have lost the pleasant sense 
of excitement in adventure, her eyes wan- 
dered half a mile back to the main road, 
and she saw figures. Then the horror of 
a hunted thing came upon her. They 
were on her trail; they would catch her 
ind deliver her to the judge, who would 
hang her by the neck until— Ah! A 
shiver of terror shook her from head to 
foot at the thought of a‘hand on her 
throat, and then the big will braced the 
little muscles. 

She staggered along between fence and 
bushes over the uneven ground as rapidly 
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as might be towards the woods. It was des- 
perately hard work scrambling over the 
rough ground; brambles scratched delicate 
hands, stones bruised soft feet, and often 
she fell, but held always the precious 
irksomeness of the doll’s trunk clasped 
to her panting heart. So, plunging along 
in a mad haste of fear, through, it 
seemed, uncounted dozens of miles, she 
gained peace, for suddenly the fatherly 
branches of trees stretched undemonstra- 
tive strong arms, as is the fatherly way, 
about her. ‘The terrified, battered little 
lump of humanity felt instantly com- 
forted in the power and gentleness of 
the woods, and at full length on the 
ground, with her dirty face pushed re- 
gardless into the mould of mother earth’s 
brown skin, with the beloved burden laid 
aside for the first time, she sobbed her 
heart out gaspingly, and felt better. 
Never in her guarded short life ha‘ she 
been bruised and exhausted and roasted 
and frightened before. There was the 
hurt of injured dignity topping physical 
sorrows, and to erown even that, she 
had had no lunch. What hunger was she 
had not before known, and she did not 
recognize it in this unloved, abused sense 
of lonely’ wrong, but it played its part. 
Yet—listen! The branches were whisper- 
ing about her; she could almost catch 
words of charmed meaning; there were 
light sounds on the earth; a_ twig 
snapped gently. 

She sat up very carefully and clasped 
her scratched knees in her arms, and for- 
got life’s tragedy as she stared with round 
eyes, her lips parted, her hearing strained 
for a sign of the wonderful beings who 
were probably at this moment close about 
her, for this surely must be the Enchant- 
ed Forest. A long time she sat so, 
motionless, hugging her knees, listen- 
ing and gazing, until at length the con- 
straint wearied her, and she rose with a 
patient sigh. 

“T’m here,” she announced, timidly, to 
whom it might concern. And the little 
voice stabbing the still air startled her. 

Suddenly she was afraid of the great 
quiet of the waving branches, almost of 
these dear friends of hers who moved so 
mysteriously behind whispering screens 
of leaves, who would not meet her as she 
wished to meet them, in a frank and open 
spirit. Hurriedly, as the feeling seized 
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her, she lifted the trunk, and stepping 
cautiously, as if not to disturb the unseen, 
inhospitable citizerts of this silent place, 
she slipped away. Into deeper shadows 
at tirst, then, by degrees, into a growth 
of smaller trees, and then, from an open 
meadow, back once more to the road. 

She trudged along, but looking back 
often to see if the forces of the law were 
on her trail. And behold, there they 
were! The little figure close against the 
fence was not conspicuous, and she saw 
the bunch of people before they saw her. 
Under the fence she rolled, into the deep 
grass of the meadow, and stowed the 
trunk by a bush and lay quiet, staring 
and breathing hard. Soon she heard 
voices—two wagons stopped close by her, 
and her pumping heart gave an extra 
jump as she distinguished Uncle Nigel’s 
boyish, deep tones. Uncle Nigel! To 
think that her best beloved should be hunt- 
ing her to her death; her mouth quivered, 
and a long blowing grass tickled the 
trembling lip, and she sneezed. But her 
father’s big voice drowned the sound. 

“ Nigel!” he called, “ I'll take the right 
at this turning, and you can go on up 
the Greenville Road for about a mile 
more, She can’t have gone farther than 
that. If we don’t find her by six, we had 
better meet at home and ”—the murderer 
did not know that her father choked here 
—“and I'll see again if there are any 
traces near Dunstable’s Pond.” 

The meaning of that, the agony of 
anxiety, did not at all reach the small 
person in ambush who listened, but she 
knew that they were going up the two 
roads whose parting was close beyond. 
She waited until they were out of hear- 
ing, and then she crept forth and took 
up her weary way, tired, spiritless, hun- 
gry, but yet with dogged determination 
left. On and on she trudged, too tired 
to think or care much what the end of 
this weary escape might be, and twice the 
trunk fell from her weakening grasp and 
seattered the plunder, and she cried a lit- 
tle as she repacked. Finally she sat down 
on it, with her back against a tree. 

“T think perhaps I’d rather be hanged,” 
she considered. 

But a thickening dust rose in the 
distance, and she slipped swiftly be- 
hind a big rock—a farmer’s vehicle, 
a possible emissary of justice, and the 
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love of life in her proved still active. 
Twilight came over purpling hills as she 
dragged her feet across a field, for now 
and then had left the roads by 
caprice, by a sudden fancy for the grassy 
tretches, and it was this lack of design 
itinerary which had foiled her 
Utterly worn out, she lay 
down at the farther edge of the ten-acre 
lot and fell fast asleep, and might so 
have slept until morning had not the 
clean, quick trot of a horse, the rolling 
of light wheels, awakened her. 

She sat up bewildered, calling “ Anna ” 
at the top of her lungs. The wheels 
stopped, there was silence for a moment, 
but no further sound came, and the horse 
started off smartly. 

The murderer stood up and watched. 
It was night, perhaps eight o’elock of a 
May evening; could the dark 
bulk flying up the road; she saw it turn 
in, about a quarter of a mile beyond, 
and then a light shone out, and its beams 
meant humanity. She could not lead this 
lonely, hunted life longer —it seemed 
years she had been at it. The light 
would lead her the hands of law 
and justice, but also into the hands of 
her mother and father. Perhaps, it might 
be barely possible, they would forgive her, 
would somehow save her from the judge. 
At all events it would be pleasant to have 
supper and to be undressed and go to bed, 
and if they hanged her in the morning— 
well, that would not be till morning. 

A big man walking about the 
stable from which the light had flashed, 
carrying his lantern here and there with 
a halting step as he unharnessed and 
‘rared for his horse—a small calico horse, 
white and red. Out of the black shadows 
which lay sharply against orange lights 
weak and small, which 
startled the man into stillness. 

“Please take me home and let them 
hang me,” the voice said, and the man 
turned and stared, bewildered. 

From the outer darkness crept a figure 
and stopped. 


she 


in her 
pursuers. 


she 


see 


into 


was 


came a voice, 


The yellow beams swung, 


and shone on a limp and soiled pink 
frock, on russet stockings torn and hang- 
ing, on a face where dirt and tears had 
mixed freely, and on thick gold hair in 


wild disorder. Projecting into the fore- 
ground a large doll’s trunk caught the 
eye, from whose mouth issued abruptly 
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what seemed the leg of an animal. It 
took Dr. Fell a long minute to recognize 
the apparition. Then he set the 
lantern swiftly. 

“Why, it’s the madam!” he cried. 
“ What in the world are you doing here, 
my lady ?” 


down 


And healing was in the voice 
and in the words. 

“Oh, Dr. Fell!” the murderer ex- 
claimed, joyfully, and dropped the trunk, 
and never cared that the woolly lamb and 
its mates went bounding over the stable 
floor, and found herself weeping miserably, 
joyfully, on the doctor’s broad shoulder, 
while his voice repeated over and over, as 
he patted her back: “ There! there now! 
There, There was little va- 
riety to the remark, but it satisfied her. 

After that came a hazy dream, from 
which issued, in her 
points. First she saw as in a 
the wonderful Kitty hastily un- 
harnessed and given a drink, and then 
she felt herself lifted up, far up in mass- 
i and carried, a_ broken 
a willing baby, into the house. 


there, now!” 


memory, certain 
salient 


vision 


ive arms, reed, 
There 
Dr. Fell, an old bachelor, living alone, 
lighted lamps, cooked, set before her, as 
if before a queen, a royal meal in less, 
as she remembered it, than five minutes. 
And while he cooked, and while she ate, 
he entertained her with stories of Kitty, 
and in the happiness of steak and potatoes 
and cool milk her courage came back in 
a flood, and the contraband feeling of the 
oeeasion gave that delicious flavor to the 
meal which only a sense of the contra- 
band can give, and dimples played on 
the small grimy face and laughter bub- 
bled up light-heartedly. 

“So you see, madam,” the doctor ex- 
plained, confidentially, as horseman to 
horseman, “they couldn’t none of them 
do nothing, nowise, with Kitty. Every 
particular time they would harness her, 
down she would lay in the harness, and 
beatin’ wouldn’t budge her. You’d be 
surprised, madam, how they beat that lit- 
tle horse. It wrong; it was very 
But I’d had my eye on her, and 
I’d made up my mind she warn’t bad, 
only she were a nervous girl and high- 
spirited, and beatin’ warh’t no good. 
Anyways, I was obliged to get her out of 
them men’s hands. So I paid sixty-five 
dollars down—consider that, madam— 
only sixty-five dollars for Kitty.” 


was 
wrong. 
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“That was awfully cheap,” the little 
sleepy voice responded, with the air of 
a connoisseur in horses. 

“Cheap! I believe you!” and the doc- 
tor shook his head sidewise solemnly, and 
the murderer shook hers sidewise too. 
“So,” he continued, “I bought her—for 
sixty-five dollars—remember that.” 

“T will,” the murderer promised, 
earnestly, arresting a batch of fried po- 
tatoes on its way to her open mouth. 

“ And then—what next?” 

The murderer felt that she ought to 
know, but she didn’t. She humbly 
waited. 

“To drive her—that was the proposi- 
tion—and you'll say it was a large one, 
will you not, madam ?”’ 

“Yes, I will,” assented the murderer, 
eagerly; that was easy. 

“ Well, then, I says to Kitty—explain- 
ing to her after a manner, do you see ?— 
I says, ‘ Kitty, my lady, poppa ain’t going 
to hurt you the least mite, so now don’t 
you be rambunctious and scare poppa 
into fits; just be harnessed quiet and 
pleasant, like a good girl,’—and what do 
you think happened ?” 

“She didn’t scare you into fits,” ven- 
tured the little girl, entranced with this 
constant appeal to her intelligence. 

“ Ex-actly—exactly what Kitty didn’t 
do,” and the old man slapped the table 
so that the fried potatoes jumped, and a 
deep sense of satisfaction permeated the 
murderer. “T see you understand Kitty. 
Well, I harnessed her and I gets into the 
phaeton, quiet and ca’m, and I says, says 
I, ‘Get up.” And what do you think 
Kitty did?” 

“She got up,” answered the murderer 
confidently—too confidently. 

“No,” said the doctor, gravely, shaking 
his great head again,—“no; you're 
wrong.” But his manner of saying it 
was almost as flattering as his former 
agreement. It was equal taking issue 
with equal on a great question. “ You’re 
wrong there, madam. Kitty stood still. 
What’s more, she laid her ears back. 
Did you ever see Kitty lay her ears 
back, madam ?” 

“T—I think not, but I’d like to,” the 
little voice answered. 

“Tt’s a sight,” said the doctor, “a 
remarkable sight. They have a world of 
meaning, have Kitty’s ears. Well, she 


waggled them ears back at me, as if she 
was saying, in plain English, ‘ Until you 
fix what’s wrong I don’t stir a step!’ 
That’s what she said, plain as talking. 
So I looks around, naturally, to see what’s 
wrong. And I see the whip setting in 
the socket, just where them bright eyes 
0’ Kitty’s could spy it. So out I gets 
and takes the whip, in an ostentatious 
manner of doing it, and lays it one side 
on the floor. Then in I gets again, and 
picks up the reins, and out goes Kitty 
as sweet as a May morning; and from 
that day to this, madam, if you'll believe 
it, not a mite of trouble have I ever had 
with that horse—that horse which had 
the reputation to be the worst-tempered 
animal in the country. A _ wonderful 
beast she is, a wonderful beast—if a 
beast, which I sometimes doubt.” 

A wanderer stopping to gaze in at the 
window of the small house would have 
lingered to see, on either side of a white- 
spread, lamplighted table, a pretty child 
whose dirt-streaked features beamed with 
happiness, and a large, kindly old man 
whose broad face and prominent pale eyes 
shone with no less of pleasure. 

To the flowing accompaniment of the 
doctor’s conversation a mountain of beef- 
steak and potatoes had disappeared, and, 
fed and warmed, and happy in this de- 
lightful social function, the murderer 
lifted innocent eyes in surprise to see 
him suddenly get up. 

“And now,” he said, in the pleasant, 
gentle tones which children and animals 
loved and trusted,—“ now if the madam 
has had a sufficiency of everything, I 
rather guess Kitty and I had better take 
her home. I rather guess momma and 
poppa ‘li be worrying a mite when they 
don’t know where little girls be this time 
o’ night.” 

At the words a pitiless horizon closed 
once more upon the fugitive. The glow 
faded from the happy, dirty face, and 
her mouth worked. “Couldn’t I stay 
here?” she suggested, piteously. “I'd 
sleep with Kitty if there wasn’t room 
in this house. I—I don’t want to 
be ha-anged.” 

With a world of delicate patience he 
drew the-story from her—the story of the 
crime,—and very quietly when it was told 
he reassured her. “Why, madam, do 
you know, I think you’re wrong,” he 
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“T think you ain’t used your 
} 


good 


reasoned. 


customary judgment to 


run 
before you knew you was a murderer. 


away 


My opinion is, if ask it, that 
ain’t never killed Alexander yet. 

the 
and gave him 


you you 
As I 
his nose 
a good, smart nose-bleed, 
and that’s all. I'd be willing to warrant it, 
I'd be that 
there baby’s been bouncing about, crow- 
all this 


running 


sense affair, you bumped 


madam, willing to warrant 


livelong afternoon you've 
Tut—tut! never 
ery now, the plucky little lady that you 
tut—tut! There your 
head lay, and no judge nor nothing sha’n’t 
get you while I’m alive.” And, her tum- 
bled the mighty shoulders 
which smelled undeniably of the stable, 
she let the big arms fold about her, and 
sobbed comfortably. 

It needed little gentle 
reasoning to persuade her to return, and, 
so sleepy, that she could hardly stagger, 
it was yet rapture and excitement to go 
out hand in hand with the doctor to the 
dark stable and help seriously and re- 
The doll’s trunk 
a right sense of its dignity, 
roped on behind. 
when she was tucked into the phaeton, 
wrapped in a carriage-rug, and Dr. Fell, 
getting in beside her, lifted the reins 
started the great and only Kitty 
down the road for her—the murderer’s 
journey to her own again. The doctor’s 
cheerful voice k pt steadily on as Kitty’s 
quick feet rang musically. 

“You ain’t 
madam?” he 


“ 


ing, 
been away. 


are now, leave 


hair against 


but a more 


sponsibly to harness. 
was, with 


It was a regal moment 


and 


going to sleep, be 

asked, a trifle anxiously. 
setter not drop off till we get you home 
now—might ketch cold,” and he shifted 
the reins to one hand, and slipped his great 
arm tenderly around the slim bundle in the 
rug. “So many little gals in the world,” 
he meditated, in an absent-minded way; 
“seems a pity I couldn’t have one.” 

Far down the black 10ad a light flashed, 
was gone, had come again. Soon there 
was the distant sound of 
rapid hoof-beats. 

“Ti I don’t mistake the situation, that 
there is a search-party looking for the 
most val’able little girl on earth,” remark- 


you, 


wheels and 
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ed Dr. Fell, and the theory proved tenable. 
It was, in fact, the central 
dozen search-parties then out. Dr. 


one of a 
Fell 
hailed the light an eighth of a mile away, 
and the voice that 
shrill with anxiety—the 
murderer’s father. 

“T’ve got her—she’s all right,” the big 
man’s big notes boomed out on the night, 
and the Nigel the 


wagon—knew, at those words of beatitude, 


him 
voice of 


answered was 


the 


two was also in 


for one reeling moment, what it might 
be to faint from joy. 

A lonely man that night, as he limped 
about his stable and carefully fed and 
put to bed the small horse that was all 
of his family, went over and over again 
occurred the 

with thankfulness, 
lift her from the phaeton. As 
she realized, out of the border-land of a 
swimming 


an episode which 
child’s 


came to 


when 
father, grim 


world of sleep, that she was 
being taken from the friend of her ad- 
her flashed out of the 
mummylike rug swathings, and Dr. Fell, 
with a thrill through his heart, felt them 
clasp him, while a sweet, dirty face was 
mouth 


versity, arms 


pressed against his, and a fresh 
kissed his cheek. 

“T don’t care if Uncle Nigel loves you 
or not; I vou—I love she 
whispered, and the tight clasp had to be 
unfastened by force to get her away. 

Hardly could the doctor sleep that 
night for the memory of the touch which 


med 


love vou,” 


to eatch him over and over for 
hours after. 

“ Let her into the house,” 
begged Nigel, and the returning criminal 
open d her weighted lids, as the hall light 
fell on them, to blink from her mother’s 
face, racked but radiant, to that of the 
beloved uncle, and to know dimly that, 
after eycles of misery, all was again well 
with the world. Her 
uncertain, and the good things that had 
crowded suddenly upon 
jumbled together. 

“T—JI think Kitty roped the trunk,” 
the murderer whispered, drowsily, and 
smiled at her mother. “ Knows just as 
much as—as a damn white person,” 
she murmured. 
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A Valley in Cornwall 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


| 
C/SVER the trees in the dell, 
Here by the side of the stream, 
Were it not pleasant to dream, 
Were it not better to dwell? 


Here is the blue of the sea, 
Here is the green of the land, 
lalley and meadow and sand, 
Nea-bird and cricket and bee; 


Cows in a field on the hill, 
Farmyards a-fluster with pigs, 
Blossoming birds on the twigs; 

Cool, the old croon of the mill. 


T Helston the last Cornish railway 
ends, on a railed motor-track com- 
ing from Gwinear Road; and from 

Helston to Polteseoe it is a drive of ten 
miles, tor the last part of the way along 
the edge of Goonhilly Downs. As we 
come into Poltescoe Valley the road be- 
comes steeper, and we climb and descend 
through high green hedges, until, just 
after the bridge, we turn aside into a 


narrow lane, and, after passing a double 
cottage and a smithy, come around a slow 
curve to the thatched cottage standing 
inside a little garden. There are fields 
ou the slope of a hill opposite, and, lower 
down, where the road turns around an 
edge of solid rock, there is a stream, 
going by an old mill, and, beyond it, a 
steep rocky hill, with clusters of trees, 
bracken, gorse, and rough green foliage, 
rising up against the sky, between the 
valley and the sea. 

I have never lived in so peaceful a 
place, and the old miller who lives by 
himself at the mill—‘“like a_ single 
plover,” he tells me—says that the people 
like the restfulness and do not willingly 
leave it. The washerwoman who has part 
of the double cottage along the lane says 
that she would go mad if she went to 
live in a town, and that the mere thought 
of it, sometimes, as she goes in and out 
of her door all day long, makes her feel 
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uneasy. The miller says that the people 
do 
much, because they are used to it; but 
told that, far 

it the place 


not notice the beauty of the place 


himself 
hear, 


he me so as 
he 
n England. 

The 
One is that I cannot stand quite upright 


the When a 


in there was, of course, 


ean is prettiest 


cottage has a few disadvantages. 
in cither of lower 


laborer lived it 
a stone floor, and the 


rooms. 


wooden floor which 
the new landlord has put in has brought 
the ceiling lower. Where the ceiling is 
plain I can stand upright; but there are 
cross-beams, and the doors are lower than 
the eross-beams, and I have to go about 
stooping, for fear of dashing my head 
against one or the other. 

Then there is that very decorative and 
in some ways practical thing, a thatched 


root. 


dey 


I have always wanted to sleep un- 
thatched roof, but the actual ex- 
perience chilled my enthusiasm. 
There is the delight of looking at it, from 
hill up to Minor, like 
the of the 


a 
has 


th Ruan 


going 


sorkserew, on other side 
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valley; and there is the delight of sitting 
under the eaves and hearing the sudden 
soft rustle of wings as the birds fly 
and out of 
But 
little 


in 
their nests among the thatch. 
to bed, a 
the pillow; 


wren 
red 


you find, on going 


worm sitting on 


when black spots of various shapes and 
the 
wall and ceiling; when the open window, 


sizes begin to move and crawl on 
which lets in all the scents and sounds of 
the country, lets in also whatever creeps 
and flies among the bushes—sleep under 
a thatched roof 
able thing. 


But 


becomes a less desir 
for these slight drawbacks, which 
have their compensations as one sits at 
night, reading by lamplight, in rooms so 
vleasantly and quaintly proportioned, and 
the painted butterflies and sombre moths 
in at the window and dash them- 
selves ecstatically at the light: well, I 

And then, 
not th 


may 


come 


can ask no more of a cottage. 
with the 
dispensable 


in- 
be 
door in 


Mrs 


cottage, have 
Mrs. Pascoe 
at the kitchen 


picture), and 


we 
(who 


seen standing 


the artist’s is not 
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Pascoe the contriver of all expedients, clifis, and the sea, and the softest and 
and the journal and encyclopedia of most luxuriant scenery of an inland val- 
all local knowledge ? ley. And the two are not merely ther 
7 side by side, but they interpenetrate on 
another in an indefinite series of surprises. 


bl lay I watch the sun and rain 
< 
That come and go and come again, 
The doubtful tiilights, and, at dawn 
ind sunset, curtains half withdrawn . 

: and partly covered with greenery; sea- 
From open windows of the sky. x ’ 





Walking across meadows, one comes sud 
denly upon a ridge of rocks, like a reef 


in the sea, coming up out of the grass, 


The birds sing and the sea-gulls cry birds fly among rocks or stand in com- 
il! day in many tonquea: the bees panies on the fields; one hears the sound 
Hum in and out under the trees of waves dashing on unseen cliffs as one 
Where the capped foxglove on his stem saunters through a lane deep between 
Shakes all his bells and nods to them. hedges; a wheat-field stands out detached 
on a hill summit against the white sails 
of a ship at sea. 

Among these valleys and on the wooded 
Brimmed up with delicate events . . : 
Of -moth-fighte end the birth of scente tops of the hills there are flowers around 
And evening deathe of butterflies. every cottage; flowers climb up the walls 
tad I, withdvenn bile es Gee and about the door-posts, geraniums, nas- 
From that strict tedious world within. turtiums, red and pink and veined roses; 
Each day with joyous haste begin arum-lilies grow in the narrow strip of 
To live a new day through, and then 
Sleep. and then live it through aqain. 


1/i day under the ram and sun 


The hours qo over one by one, 





front garden; there are clusters of fuchsia 
and veronica, there are hydrangeas and 
gladiolas and dahlias; and the hedges are 
full of honeysuckle, of foxgloves, of blue 
country about Poltescoe Valley is its in- and yellow flowers. The 
timate mingling of two separate kinds 
of scent ry the wildest scenery of rocks, 


What gives its chief charm to the 


air, as one 





passes, is laden with sweets; warm, aro- 
matie winds blow softly across one’s face; 
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POLTESCOE VALLEY, WITH ITS FLOWERED COTTAGES 
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A RELIC OF 


and the sleek and shining eattle graze 
in fields green to the sea’s edge, and rest 
under the shadow of wide trees. At low 
tide the cows come down from the fields 
to Keunack Bay, and walk to and fro 
on the sand, pausing and looking at the 
sea, the rocks, and drinking from the 
streams of fresh water that run down 
the sand. Slow cart-horses, that walk 
freely about the lanes at all hours of the 
day and night, come down to the bay, 
and trudge to and fro, and lay their heads 
on one another’s shoulders as they stand 
sleepily together. 

After sunset, if you go up the road as far 
as Kuggar, and stand there between the 
fields end the sea, you will hear the drones 
humming by the wayside and throbbing 
about the flowers and gorse in the hedges, 
red cows graze in green fields, and you 
hear the deep, half-human sigh of some 
unseen beast behind the hedge, or a few 
late twitters among the branches. There 
is a moon in the pale sky, growing from 
faint silver to a sickle golden as ripe corn; 
wide green valleys rising and dipping like 


OLvEN Days 


sea waves, almost to the edge of the cliffs 
that go down dark into the sea, and 
as far as the rim of the sky, gray-blue, 
motionless except where it curls into 
abrupt white waves and breaks into foam 
around the rocks or upon the beach. And 
as you stand there, seeing only faint 
sights and hearing only faint sounds, 
there is a delicate loneliness in things— 
not like a real feeling, not a weight, but 
an impression, vague and dim-colored and 
wholly pleasant, like the sentiment not 
of real things, but of a picture. 

From Polteseoe the nearest way down to 
the sea is by Carleon Cove, but I only pass 
there on my way to the cliffs leading to 
Cadgwith; I never linger there. It is 
disfeatured and defeated, an ugly gash 
in the cliff-side. There is always some- 
thing gloomy and uncomfortable in its 
cramped bed of pebbles, the great dark 
cliff, covered thinly with’ green turf, 
which rises to so steep a height above 
it, and the broken and deserted sheds, 
chimneys, and water-wheel, where the 
serpentine works had been. The water 
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A View oF CADGWITH 


still runs along a wooden tray from 
the river to the great wh l, and some- 
times, by a 


‘cident, the rusty thing begins 
to turn, with a ghastly clanking; like a 
dead thing galvanized into some useless 
and unnatural semblance of life. The 
place is uncanny, like all solitary places 
which men have spoiled and then deserted. 

Kennack Bay, where there is always a 
stretch of sand, and at low tide a long 
expanse of it, is like a broad and cheer- 
ful face, open to the light. You enter 
the bay by a latched gate, and then, at 
most seasons, cross a brook by stepping- 
stones. At each end of the sand there 
are clusters of rocks, beginning under 
the cliffs, and on one side going out a 
long way into the sea, looking at low 
tide like the brown ridged backs of 
crocodiles that have swam to the surface 
of the water. On the other side the 
rocks nearest to the cliffs are seen, as 
you go near them, to be colored as if the 
liquid colors of the sea, its many greens 
and its purple stains over hidden rocks, 
had been reflected and frozen in stone. 
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When the tide is 
out, the farther 
rocks, left bare 
by the sea, ar 
seen in 
outlines, 


strange 
sharp, 
broken, as if 
hewn into eavi 
ties and = suff 

ing from many 
rents and gashes. 
And there is on 
“cirque of fan 
tastic rocks,” half 
enclosing a litt] 
sea - pool, and 
flanked by a tall, 
broad, and twisted 
rock, which is like 
the sea cavern in 
Leonardo’s “ Vir- 
gin of the Rocks.” 
Animal 
ean go no farthes 
than to lie, after 
bathing, on a nat- 
ural pillow of hol 


content 


lowed rocks on 
the green edge of 
the cliff, and to 
look out through 
half-shut eyelids upon the wet sand of th« 
beach, the dark semicircle of cliffs going 
round to the Lizard, and the softer semi 
circle of thin green meadows and wooded 
hollows inland; with the blue sky and 
the bluer sea, eolored like the Mediter- 
ranean, all around and all over one, glit- 
tering evenly in the sunlight. Little 
white waves break on the beach, with a 
low continuous sound of falling water; 
a bird’s shadow darkens the sand, and 
if you lift your hat-brim you see the 
white sea-bird; sheep and cows bend 
over the grass together in fields; sleep 
hangs over land and sea with a deli- 
cate oppression. 
Ill 
THE woodpecker laughed as he sat on the 
bough, 
This morning, 
To qive fair warning, 
And the rain’s in the valley now. 


Look: now and listen: I hear the noise 
Of the thunder, 
{nd dec p down under 


The sea’s voice ansirers the voice. 








A VALLEY IN 


the 


too, 


leaves of valley are alad, 
the birds 
theu had 


wld tell of 


[he 
d 


to, 


they 


words 


We the joy had. 
the 
Halt ; ng, 


Ntand dumb and doubtina. 


th 


ih indouw . 


with rueful lips 


vour finger fips. 

Cornish rain is a cheerful, persistent 
ynpour, which comes down softly in a 
1, washing the whole valley and 
rees, and burnishing the grassy sides 
valley, and lying like a dark mist 
faded headlands and the gray 
The stream that generally trickles 
the old mill 


swollen to a yellow river, and takes broad 


rm floor 
the 

ver the pebbles by has 

One can hear 

the whips of the rain steadily lashing the 

hedges and the And, louder than 

he sound of wind heard 

the sound of 

the river rushing, 

the 


sea. 


leaps from stone to stone. 


trees, 


and rain, is 


like sound of 
the 
to 
at 


Going down 


Bay, 


atter 


Kennack 
tide, 
ot 
one 
line of white 
the 


edging 


high a 


dav ceast le ss 
rain, sees a 
toam 
around whol 
coast, a 
which has 


turne d 


sea 
to a 
strange leaden 
green, veiled with 
sea-mist, which 
comes driving 
it in a 
wet vapor, which, 


across 


as it floats up the 
looks like 
a transparent 
One 


water, 


valley, 


£Fauze. 
breathes 
one 


sees scarce 


anything but wa- 
ter, the solid mass 
of the 


racing 


sea and a 
in 
the air; one hears 
nothing but 
ter. The 


level cliff 


out to Pedn 


vapor 


wa- 
long 
going 


Boar 
20aT WHITE 
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has faded to a dim outline in a mist; 
vhite mists settle on the upper fi lds in 
he valk 7s the whole earth seems to melt 
away into a wreck and image of water. 
Walking, after the rain, on the cliffs 
towards Cadgwith, the 
and sweet; the scent of the sea and of the 
earth mingles in it; and it 


air is at once salt 


if one 
drank a perfumed wine, in which there 


Is as 


Over- 


is a sharp and suave intoxication. 


head the sea-gulls curve in wide circles; 
you see them at one moment black against 
the pale sky, then white against the dark 
cliffs, then matching the flakes of foam 
on the sea as they fly low over it. They 
poise in the air, and ery and laugh with 
their mocking half-human voices; and are 
always passing to and fro in some rhythm 
or en some business of their own. 

Or, if one would taste a new sensation, 
neither of valley, cliff, nor sea, one has 
but to turn inland from Kennack and 


AROUND THE COAST 























THE HEADLANDS 


cross the downs. A path leads up be- 
tween hedges full of honeysuckle, gorse, 
and tall white heather, among steep rocks 
covered almost all over with green. Where 
the the 
behind you, caught in an angle of the 
land; and then the moorland, barer and 
barer, until green turf stretches flat to 
a line of tall black trees against the sky. 


downs begin you can see 


sea, 


A straight, flat, narrow road goes across 
the downs, and as one walks along it 
there of loneliness which 
bare, severe, but not desolate or unfriend- 
ly. 
sea, as from a living thing not far off; 
and there is the freedom, the unspoilt 
homeliness, of the earth left to itself. 


is a sense is 


The wind blows across them from the 


IV 

0 live and die under a roof 

Drives the brood of thoughts aloof ; 
To walk by night under the sky 
Lets the birds of thought fly: 
Thoughts that may not fly abroad 
Rot like lilies in the road; 
But the thoughts that fly too far 
Vay singe their wings against a star. 


COVERACK 


Outside the valley you may walk from 
sea to sea by land. If you go northwest, 
you will come to Coverack, along cliffs 
which grow barer and barer as the trees 
dwindle and the road slopes down to the 
seashore. If you go southward, you will 
come to Cadgwith and the Lizard; and, 
again, as you leave the region of Poltescoe 
Valley, you will find the cliffs growing 
barer and barer, and will come northwest 
to Kynance Cove, and thence to Mul- 
lion, which lies almost level with Cove- 
rack, on the other side of Coinwall. 

Coverack is a cluster of white houses 


built on the side of a headland which 


goes out delicately into the sea, curving 
round to the harbor, which the lowest 
houses seem to go down into. 


Low green 
land goes out across a breadth of water 
to form a bay; and you see the roads 
sloping precipitately over the downs to 
the pebbles on the edge of the blue water, 
and right above the roofs of the houses. 
On the other side of the headland there 
is another breadth of water; one feels 
the open sea. 





A VALLEY 


At Cadgwith you see the sea from the 
beach as through the frame of a doorway 
that measure; and the 
cramped and peevish beach is split in two 
by a rocky promontory, and gripped on 
either side by a tall cliff, which on one 
cide is bare rock, and on the other a great 
«wath of green, as if combed upward with 
the wind. Sea-gulls sit there, on the 
of the land, clustered like a bed 
of lilies; or swoop downward and fly to 
and fro over the beach, among the litter 
of boats and nets and lobster-pots, when 
the fishermen are cleaning the fish. 
Looking down from above, thick trees and 
the fold of sloping green meadows cut 
off all of the village but its brown 
thatched roofs and a glimpse of white- 
washed walls. It huddles there in the 
cleft of the valley where the valley slips 
feet foremost into the sea. 

At Mullion Cove you are as if im- 
prisoned, deep down, inside a narrow 
harbor, no more than two boat-lengths 
wide at the entrance, where the sea chafes 
at the wall and at the rocks planted huge- 
ly without, great black heights which cut 
off half the sunlight as you pass into 
their shadow. Sea-gulls sit there in 
shoals, erying against the wind. There 
is a fierce seclusion in the place, dis- 
quieting, and with its own narrow and 
unfriendly charm. 

Kynance Cove, with its mysterious 
regular daily appearance and disappear- 
ance, is like the work of a wizard, who 
has arranged its coming and going for 
magical purposes of his own, and has laid 
this carpet of pure sand about the bases 
of fantastic rocks and under the roof 
of sombre caverns, and has set the busy 
sea to wash and polish and scrub with 
sand and stones the smooth surface of 
the rocks and caverns, until they glow 
with a kind of flushed and fiery darkness, 
in which ean be discerned colors of green 
and red and purple and gray, veining the 
suvstance of the rock as with the green of 
the sea and the purple of heather and 
as with pale jade and as with clots of 
blood. The cove is sunk deeply between 
green and stony cliffs, and the sea washes 
into it from all sides, hissing and 
shouting in crevices and passages which 
it has split and bored in the rock it- 
self. It is a battle-ground of the sea, 
and a place of wild freshness, and a home 

Vor. CX.—No. 656 —38 


narrowed to 
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SOL 


of sea-birds. 


Man comes into it on suf- 
ferance, and at hours not of his choosing. 


He sets his wit against the craft of the 
tide, and wins no more than a humble 
edge or margin of permission. 

[ came first upon the Lizard across 
heathery grass smelling of honey and sea- 
wind, on a day towards sunset when the 
sea lay steel blue to the immense circle 
of the horizon; fierce clouds rose there 
like barriers of solid smoke, and where 
the sun set unseen behind a cloudy dark- 
ness, throwing a broad sheet of shining 
light across the water, I could see a long 
line of land going out towards Land’s 
End, hardly distinguishable from the 
spume and froth of rain-clouds darken- 
ing upon it. Unlimited water, harsh 
rock, steep precipices going down sheer 
into the sea; in the sea, fierce jags of 
rock, with birds clustered on them, and 
little circles of white foam around their 
bases; the strong air and stormy light 
seemed in keeping with this end of land 
where England goes farthest south into 
the sea. 

V 

EAVES and grasses and the rill 
~ That babbles by the water-mill; 
Bramble, fern, and bulrushes, 

Honeysuckle and honey-bees ; 

Summer rain and summer sun 

By turns before the day is done; 

Rainy laughter, twilight whir, 

The nighthawk and the woodpecker ; 
These and such as these delights 

Attend upon our days and nights, 

With the honey-heavy air, 

Thatched slumber, cream, and country fare. 


In the valley, across fields in which 
rocks like the rocks on the seashore grow 
naturally, with ferns and bramble about 
them, buried deep among old trees, mur- 
muring with rooks, there is a decayed 
manor-house, now a farm, called Erisey: 
an Erisey of Erisey is said to have danced 
before James I. The road leads over 
many Cornish stiles, and through farm- 
yards where cows wait around the milk- 
ing-stool, or hens scratch beside the barn 
door, or pigs hurry to a trough. The 
air is heavy with scents from the hedges 
and with the clean, homely odor of farms; 
there is nothing in this wooded place 
to remind one that the sea lies on the 
other side of a few fields. And yet I 
have always felt some obscure, inex- 
plicable, uneasy sense or suggestion when 
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this old house set over 
gainst a little wood, in which Mélisande 
might have walked; the wood has a sol- 
emn entrance, through curved and pil- 
lared stone gateways; the grass is vivid 
green underfoot, and the tree trunks go 
up straight in a formal pattern. The 
old house at the door of the wood seems 
to slumber uneasily, as if secrets were 
hidden there somewhere behind the thick 
ivy and the decayed stone. The villagers 
will not go that way after dark, because 
of a field that lies on the road there, 
which they call Deadman’s Field. 

Sunset comes delicately into the wood 
at Erisey, setting gold patches to dance 
on the dark trunks of the trees. But it 
is from from the croft 
which lies between the cottage and the 
sea, that I like best to see the day end. 
From the downs, or from the road just 
above the cottage, the sky has often that 
amber light which Coleridge notes in his 
poems; with infinite gradations of green, 
and a strange heaping of sullen and bodi- 
less clouds against pure brightness. From 
the fields at Carleon, between the valley 
and the sea, night is seen touching the 
valley into a gentle and glowing har- 
mony. The valley, a deep dell sunk 
into the midst of a cirele of rocks cov- 
ered with thin green foliage—is a nest 
and bower of soft trees, which rise clus- 
ter above cluster almost to the edge of 
the sky, where the rocky line of the 
fields ends it. Above, you see the bars 
of color left over by the sunset; the 
aloft between the valley 
and the sea; and as the valley withdraws 
into the rich darkness of the earth, the 
sea still glitters with gray light, to where 
white clouds come down out of the sky 
and rest upon it. 

Tidings of the outer world come but 


l come near 


a 


the downs, or 


moon hangs 
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rarely into the valley, except by way otf 
the sky. Once a day the old postman 
comes down from Ruan Minor, and takes 
the letters back to the post-office. At 
times the sound of a siren, like the low- 
ing of a brazen ox, comes paradoxically 
into the midst of the hot inland scents. 
At times a farm-boy following the cows. 
or a man sitting on the shafts of his 
cart, passes, whistling; and the tune will 
be a hymn tune, “Jesu, lover of m) 
soul,” or an air as old as “ Rule Britan- 
nia,” taken very slowly. If you hear thx 
people talking to one another in tie lane, 
you will notice that they speak and reply 
in phrases out of the Bible, as in a lan- 
guage of which they can catch every 
allusion. They never pass one another 
without stopping to talk, and every on 
of them greets you with the time of th« 
day as you pass. 

All day long the tree before the door 
of the cottage is filled with music, and 
at night, when the moon is up, the sky 
before the windows is flooded with 
strange shapes and motions of light. | 
have never seen the moon’s magic so 
nimbly or so continuously at work as 
upon that space of sky where the higher 
ridges of the croft ended. Kingdoms and 
seas of cloud passed before us under that 
calm radiance; they passed, leaving the 
sky clear for the stars; the polar star 
stood over the cottage, and the Great 
Jear flung out his paws at the moon. 


OLD and blue of a sunset sky, 
Bees that buzz with a sleepy tune, 

A lowing cow and a cricket’s ery, 

Swallows flying across the moon. 
Swallows flying across the moon. 

The trees darken, the fields grow white; 
Day is over, and night comes soon: 

The wings are all gone into the night. 





For the Love 


BY MARY E. 
GAINST the south wall of the shoe- 
factory tall spruce-tree. 
One branch of it crossed like an 
arm Amanda Dearborn’s window, in front 
of which she stood at work on her machine. 
At first, when she was learning her mo- 
notonous task, she scarcely noticed the 
branch of the tree; now that she had 
worked a year, she sometimes glanced 
up at no risk, and her glance of bitter 
patience fell upon the everlasting green- 
ness of it. She got, in spite of herself 
and her attitude of spiritual revulsion 
against comfort, a slight amelioration in 
the hot midsummer days in the sugges- 
tion which the tree gave her of coolness 
and darkness and winter. In the winter 
itself the arm draped with changeless 
green did not suggest so much; still, she 
sometimes noticed it, and it was a relief 
to her weary eyes. ‘ 
Nobody knew how the girl hated her 
work in the great factory, or how she hated 
life, yet endured it with a sort of con- 
temptuous grimness. She had a highly 
strung nervous organization; everything 
in her surroundings jarred upon her,—the 
noise, the odors, the companionship. She 
was herself superior to those about her— 
that is, to the most of them, although she 
never realized it. All that she did realize 
was that she stood day after day at work, 
at a task which stretched her nerves and 
muscles to breaking-point, to maintain a 
life in a world which honestly appeared 
entirely unattractive to her. She was 
neither hysterical nor sentimental, but she 
was naturally pessimistic, and she natural- 
ly reasoned from analogy. She was, besides, 
clear-visioned, and her outlook on the 
future was not apt to be dazzled by hope. 
She saw herself exactly as she was, as 
she had been, and in all probability as 
she would be. She had not yet reached 
middle age, but she was no longer exactly 
young; in fact, she had never been ex- 
actly young as some of the girls around 
her were. She listened to their chatter 


stood a 


of One’s Self 


WILKINS FREEMAN 


as she might have listened to a language 
of youth which she herself had 
spoken. 


never 
She did not understand, and she 
had a sort of unconscious contempt for 
it, as she had for most of the girls them- 
selves. She saw their innocent attempts 
to be beautiful—to be like those who had 
not to toil like themselves, to the quick 
wasting of youth and beauty,—and she 
in a way despised them for it. 

Nothing would have induced her to ar- 
range her abundant brown hair in a fluffy 
crest, as the girl who stood next her ar- 
ranged hers. She wore her own hair brushed 
straight back, exposing her temples, which 
showed faint lines of care and weariness, 
but which had nevertheless something 
noble about them. Nothing would have 


induced her to muffle her throat in stocks; 
she had a plain turn-over collar, of the 


same material as her waist She in- 
dulged in no eccentricities of belts and 
buttons. She was saving all that she was 
able from her hard earnings against an 
old age of inability to work, and want. 
And yet she might have been distinctly 
pretty had she cared to make herself so. 
As she was, she was homely with a hard, 
stern homeliness. She stiff and 
straight and flat-chested; her long arms 
were becoming every day more and more 
bony from the strain upon them, but her 
rigid back of burden was never yielding. 

Perhaps she came the nearest to happi- 
ness when she went to the savings-bank to 
make a tiny deposit. The ignoble greed 
of the miser had an attraction to a na- 
ture like hers, non-acquiescent with its 
conditions, yet with a contemptuous sense 
of its own helplessness, rather than with 
any leaning to rebellion. When a strike 
was talked about she held a position aloof, 
although her sympathies were entirely 
with the party who wished to strike. It 
was only that she realized the futility of 
fighting with weapons of straw. Had they 
been weapons of steel, she might have been 
the most dangerous of them all; but she 


was 
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saw too clearly the ultimate outcome of 
it all, just as she saw her own face in 
the looking-glass of her little room in 
However, in that 
she did not see quite as clearly, since 


the boarding-house. 


she saw only facts, and not possibilities. 
She saw only a dark, harsh, sternly set 
face, not one which was susceptible of 
other things, as in fact it was. 

She had never thought much about her 
personal appearance, except with regard 
to its subservience to cleanliness and order 
and goodness. Her training was partly re- 
sponsible for that. Her mother had been 
a very plain-visaged woman, and quite 
destitute of sentiment or romance. Mar- 
riage itself had been in her case a queer 
coincidence. She had married a widower 
older than herself, who had died when 
Amand. was a child; she could scarcely 
remember him. In his younger days he 
had held a petty rank in the civil war, 
and her mother, as long as she lived, had 
a small pension. It was that pension 
which had enabled Amanda and her 
mother to have a home. The house was 
heavily encumbered; Amanda’s father, 
who had worked like herself in the fac- 
tory for a living, had been obliged to lay 
off much on account of an old wound. 
He had not been able to leave even the 
house clear to his family. The pension 
money had paid the interest on the mort- 
gage, the taxes, the repairs; and Aman- 
da’s mother took boarders—shopgirls—to 
eke out the remainder of their living. 

After Amanda was old enough, and 
had graduated from the high school, 
in a cheap white dress, coming forward 
in her turn and reading gravely—for she 
had even as a young girl much self-poise 
—her stupid little essay, heavy with plati- 
tudes, she assisted her mother with the 
housework. It was necessary, for her 
mother was growing old; she was not very 
young when she married. However, she 
remained sti!l of so much assistance that 
when she died Amanda realized the im- 
possibility of going on with her work of 
keeping a boarding-house. They had 
barely made both ends meet as it had 
been. When the pension stopped, and 
the interest, taxes, and repairs were to 
be paid for out of the small sums re- 
ceived from the boarders, and she would 
also be obliged to hire help, she saw noth- 
ing ahead except bankruptcy. Therefore 
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she sold at auction, with a resolute stifling 
of her heartache, most of the old hous 

hold goods with which she had been 
familiar since her infancy, keeping only 
enough to furnish one room, and her 
mother’s bed and table-linen and wedding 
china, which she had obtained permission 
to store in the garret of the house afte: 
it had ceased to belong to her. After 
the mortgage was paid there was a small 
sum remaining, which she placed in th 
savings-bank. She took a certain com 
fort in thinking of that as a last resource: 
in case of illness and inability to work. 
Her mother had been in the habit of say 

ing often, “ Everybody ought to have a 
little laid by in case they are took sick.” 
Amanda had the same pessimistic habit 
of thought, though not of speech—for she 
had no intimate friend. 

She boarded in a house where there 
were several other girls and one married 
couple who worked in the factory, but 
she had nothing to do with them. They 
resented it, and said that Amanda Dear- 
born was “stuck up,” while she had no 
good reason for being so. 

“ What if her mother did take boarders, 
and kept her out of the shop as long as 
she lived?” said they; “she’s there now, 
and she ain’t no call to turn up her nose 
at them as is as good as she is.” 

However, they were wrong; Amanda 
did not feel above them; she simply 
realized nothing in common with them; 
and when she came home from work she 
preferred remaining alone in her own 
room, sewing or reading. She was fond 
of books of a certain kind,—simple tales 
which did not involve much psychological 
analysis. Overwork in a_shoe-factory 
does not fit the mind for strenuous ef- 
forts, except in its own behalf. Amanda 
used all her reasoning powers upon her 
own situation in the world and life. 
Sometimes while she sat sewing of an 
evening her thoughts were anarchistic, 
almost blasphemous; then, as always, 
came the contemptuous realization of 
their futility. Sometimes, as she sat 
there, she realized with a subtle defiance 
and rebellion that she was not in a spiri- 
tual sense a good woman. She realized 
that she was a woman without patience, 
destined to a hard monotony of life, and 
non-acquiescent with it. And yet in real- 
ity her demands from life, could she have 
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FOR THE LOVE 
She did 
t ask so very much, only a house no bet- 


iade them, were small enough. 


- than she had been accustomed to have, 
ay from the buzz of the machines and 

pressure upon her sensitive soul of 
most heterogeneous elements of hu- 
i She was entire ly willing to work 
beyond her strength, but she wanted her- 


elf to herself, and she wanted her home. 


nity. 


Often she took a pencil and paper and 
calculated at what age, if she had in the 
time illness or disaster 

upon her small resources, 
might possibly be able to buy a 
and set up her home again. 


mean no to in- 
she 
little 

At 
such times the impulse of saving grew 
fairly fierce within her. She went with- 
out everything that she possibly could; 
she patched and darned, although she 
always looked neat. She had learned 
that of her mother as might 
learned a tenet of faith. There was never 
a spot on the black gown she wore in the 
It smelled of leather, but it 
She was a good worker. 


fringe 


house 


she have 


shop. was 
tidy. One day 
not long before Christmas the foreman 
came to her and told her that her wages 
were to be raised at the beginning of the 
year. She had been, in fact, considered 
hitherto learning the art of 
stitching shoes, and her wages had been 
only nominal. Amanda looked at the 
foreman as he gave her the information, 


only 


as 


and there was a curious expression in her 
serious eyes. In fact, she was not only 
considering the raise in her wages, but she 
was considering him, as a brown sparrow, 
a dusty plebeian among birds, might 
consider a bird of paradise. She looked 
upon him as a male of her species, of 
course, but with a certain wonder, and 
even intimidation, because of his superior 
brilliance. 

Frank the foreman, was in 
fact an unusually handsome young man. 
He came of a good family. He 
distantly related to the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, and might even in 
time belong to it. In the mean time he 
had his own personal advantages, which 
were enormous. He was only a year 
younger than Amanda, but he looked al- 
most young enough to be her son. Hair 
as soft and golden and curly as a child’s 
tossed above his white forehead, which 
had a childlike roundness. His cheeks 
were rosy, his lips always smiling, and 


Ayres, 


was 
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with it all he was not effeminate. There 
was rather about him the triumph of 
youth and joyousness, which seemed 
never-ending. He, although only a fore- 
man in a shoe-factory, carried himself 
like a young prince. The girls all adored 
him, boldly. He 
appealed to them all in a double sense, 
as a lover and as a child,—and the man 
who appeais to women after that fashion 
is irresistible. However, he did not take 
He smiled at all 
the girls, but particularized none. 
Amanda had watched with furtive dis- 
dain the other girls pushing up the fluffs 
of their pompadours as he drew near, and 
seeing to it that their shirt-waists were 
fastened securely in the back, straighten- 
i themselves with that indescribable 
movement of the female of the day, which 
involves at once a throwing back of the 
shoulders, a lengthening of the waist, a 
hollowing of the chest, and a slight bend 
of the back. She had always continued at 
her dogged work, and paid no attention to 
him. However, to-day, when he approach- 
ed her (it was the hour of closing, and the 
girls in the vicinity had quitted their ma- 
chines), she was conscious of a different 
sentiment. 


some covertly, some 


advantage of his power. 


ing 


Almost the same expression 
centered her grave brown eyes that might 
have entered those of the other girls as 
she looked up in the joyous, triumphant 
face of the man. All at once a feeling 
of to contract her 
heart, was the feeling that she 


tenderness seemed 


but it 


had sometimes experienced at seeing a 
beautiful child. 
admiration and an almost painful pro- 


It was compounded of 
tectiveness. In reality the maternal in- 
stinct came first in her, and the young 
man consequently reached it first. She 
gazed at him with eyes in which was no 
coquetry, but a gentle tenderness which 
transformed her whole face. The young 
man himself started and gazed at her as 
if he had her for the first time. 
She appealed to a need in his nature, and 
that is the strongest appeal in the world. 
That night he remarked to his’ younger 
brother, who was a foreman in the pack- 
ing-room, that the prettiest girl in the 
factory was Amanda Dearborn. The 
brother stared. The two were smoking 
in Frank’s room in their boarding-house. 

“What! that Dearborn girl?” he said. 
“You are crazy.” 


seen 
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“She is the best-looking girl in the 
factory, and I am not sure that she is 
not the best-looking girl in town,” re- 
peated Frank, stanchly. 

“Why, good Lord!” eried his brother, 
staring at him, “she is the homeliest of 
the lot. Hair strained tight back from 
her forehead, and she dresses like her 
own grandmother.” 

“TI like it a good deal better than so 
many frills,” replied Frank, “and I am 
dead tired of those topknots the girls 
wear nowadays, and I am dead tired of 
the way they look at a fellow.” 

“Nothing conceited about you,” re- 
marked his brother, dryly. Although 
younger than Frank, he looked older, and 
was of a heavy build. He had not much 
attention from the other sex—that is 
not much gratuitous attention. 

“Tt is just because I am not conceited 
that I am tired of it,” said Frank. “I 
would rather a girl would look at me as 
if she would nurse me through a fever 
than as if I was a handsome man, and 
that is the way that Dearborn girl looked 
at me to-night when I told her her wages 
were raised. It is high time they were, 
too. She has been working under rate 
too long as it is.” 

As the two young men talked, the snow, 
or rather sleet, drove on the windows. 
It was a bitter night—so bitter that 
neither thought of going out. Aman- 
da Dearborn also remained at home. 
There was a sociable in the church 
vestry, and she had thought a little of 
going, although it was not her usual 
custom. But when it began to storm 
she decided to remain where she was. 
Her room was cold. It was a north- 
east room, and when the wind was that 
way litt'’e heat came from the register. 
She sat in the dark beside her window, 
wrapped in an old shawl which had be- 
longed to her mother, and which always 
seemed to her to partake of the old at- 
mosphere of home, and she gazed out at 
the white slant of the frozen storm. 
The sleet seemed to drive past the win- 
dows like arrows. There was an electric 
light a little farther down the street, 
and that seemed a nucleus for the swarm- 
ing crystals. Amanda sat there huddled 
in her shawl and thought. 

All thoughts are produced primarily 
by suggestion, and so were hers. A little 


package which had been found on her 
bureau on her return from the shop pro- 
duced hers. She knew what was in it 
before she opened it. It required little 
acuteness to know, because a week before 
Christmas she and her mother for years 
had received a similar package from a 
distant cousin in Maine, and it con- 
tained invariably the same thing. Aman- 
da opened the package, and found, as al- 
ways, an ironing-holder. This year it was 
made of pink calico bound with green, 
and the year before, if she remembered 
rightly, it had been made of green calico 
bound with pink. Back of that she could 
not remember. An enormous package of 
these holders was stored away up in the 
garret of her old home. Amanda, al- 
though she was pessimistic, had a sense 
of humor. When she regarded this last 
holder she laughed, albeit a little bitterly. 

“What on earth does Cousin Jane Dear- 
born think I want of an ironing-holder 
now?” she said, quite aloud. Then she 
considered that soon, by the last mail 
that night or the first in the morning, 
would come another package, from Cousin 
Maria Edgerly, and that that package 
would contain as usual a knitted wash- 
cloth. She then reflected upon the speedy 
arrival of another package from still an- 
other cousin in the second degree, con- 
taining a hemstitched duster of cheese- 
cloth. She and her mother in the old 
days had often smiled over these yearly 
tokens, and said to each other that if they 
ironed every week-day, and bathed every 
hour, and dusted betweenwhiles, they 
would have enough of these things to last 
for a lifetime. But her mother’s smile 
had always ended with an expression of 
sympathetie understanding. 

“Poor Maria,” or “Poor Jane,” or 
“ Poor Liza,” as the case might have been, 
the mother always remarked, “ she wants 
to do something, and she ain’t got any 
means and no faculty, and it’s all she can 
do.” Amanda’s mother had had a curious 
tenderness for these twice and third re- 
moved cousins of hers, whom she had not 
seen for years, and Amanda took comfort 
in the reflection that she had never ex- 
pressed the conviction uppermost in her 
mind on the receipt of these faithful 
tokens a week before Christmas. It had 
been a dozen times on her tongue’s end 
to say, “She is just sending this so as 
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make sure she gets something from 
but she had never said it. Instead 
had aided her mother in prepar- 
ie the best return presents they could 
fford— 


r themselves. 


presents which meant self-denial 
She recalled how the 
Christmas before her mother died 
had Cousin Jane a pair of 
black kid gloves, although her mother’s 
“Poor mother, she did not 
need gloves very long after that, anyway,” 
Amanda reflected; then she also reflected 
that, knowing what she was now earning, 
they kept up this absurd deluge of hold- 
ers and wash-cloths and dusters, in the 
hope of a reward. They were to her un- 
derstanding nothing more than so many 
silent requests for benefits. Suddenly 
she became filled with an ignoble anger 
because of it all. 

“Why should I drudge all my life 
and go without, in order to send Christ- 
mas 


very 
they sent 


were shabby. 


presents to these cousins of moth- 
whom I not more than 
two or three times in my life, and who 
send me things which I don’t 
like so many machines?” she 


er’s have 


seen 


want, 


asked. 


Suddenly she resolved that this year she 


would not. They should get nothing. 
She had planned to spend fifteen dollars— 
an enormous sum for her—upon these 
cousins. She had made up her mind, 
since she did not know what they needed, 
to send the money this year, five dollars 
to each cousin. Suddenly she resolved 
that she would not. She considered how 
much she herself needed a new gown— 
a really nice black gown,—how if she 
had gone to the sociable that night she 
had not one gown which was suitable. 
She reflected, not fairly realizing that 
she did so, that Frank Ayres might have 
been at the sociable, and, also without 
fairly knowing, she saw herself as she 
might have looked in her poor best dress, 
in those dancing blue eyes of his. She 
imagined also herself as she would look, 
in those same eyes in a dainty costume 
of black crépe, similar to one which a 
girl had who worked in the same room 
with her. She imagined the fluffy sweep 
of the long skirt, the lace trimming. 
“That fifteen dollars would just about 
buy the material for the dress,” she said 
to herself. Fifteen dollars when she had 
paid her board, due the first of the month, 
was nearly all the ready money she had. 
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She did not dream of drawing upon her 
litth Her increase in 
wages would not begin until the follow- 
ing Monday. She remembered that there 

as to be a New-year’s festival at the 
church the week following Christmas, 
and how she might have the dress made 
and wear it to that. 

Suddenly she thought further; her fem- 
inine imagination became sharpened. She 
thought of a rosette of black lace in her 
hair. “ Why should I give all that money 
to those far-away cousins?” she asked of 


bank - account. 


herself. “ While mother was alive we gave 
to please her, but now Why should I 
in return for all these holders and wash- 
cloths and dusters, which are absolutely 
valueless to me, go without things I real- 
ly need?” She thought furthermore in 
the depths of her heart, even veiling her 
thought from her own consciousness, how 
her youth fast passing, and 
thought how she would look, in 
Frank Ayres’s eyes. She had an under- 
realization of what that new black dress 
might mean to her. After all, in spite 
of her and even severity 
of character, she was only a woman, and 
a woman untaught except by her own 
nature and that of her mother. She 
thought of this girl and that girl whom 
she had known, who had had her love af- 
fair, and had married and become pos- 
sessed of a happy home, and she wondered 
if, after all, she was so without the pale 
as she had always thought. 


was she 


again 


steadfastness 


She began to 
have dreams as she sat there staring out 
into the storm, of chance meetings with 
Frank Ayres, of what he might say and 
do, of what she might say and do. A 
warmth stole all over her from her 
fast- throbbing heart in spite of the 
cold. She trembled, she smiled involun- 
tarily, and all seemed to hinge upon 
the new black dress and the lace rosette 
for her hair. 

Suddenly she gave her head a resolute 
shake. “ What a fool I am!” she whis- 
pered. She was distinctly angry with 
herself. She got up, lit her lamp, and 
looked in the glass. There had been a 
flush on her cheeks, but that and the 
smile had gone. Her face looked back at 
her from the glass, above her flat chest, 
and her uncompromising collar hostile 
to that which was the legitimate desire 


and need of her kind. She glowered at 
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“What a 





herself in the looking-glass. 
fool I am!” she said again. 

She took a little stationery-box from 
the shelf under her table, and got her 
pen and ink from the shelf. Then she 
proceeded to cut little slips of paper, 
and write on them, “ For Cousin Jane, 
with a merry Christmas from Amanda,” 
and so on. She did not own any visiting- 
cards. She proposed to put a slip with 
a five-dollar note in each envelope, and 
send to the three cousins by registered 
mail. But now the cold of her room 
struck her again. Her hands felt stiff 
with it. 

“There isn’t any hurry,” she said 
to herself. “ Mother never sent any- 
thing until the day before Christmas. 
She thought they liked to get their pres- 
ents on Christmas day.” Then, too, she 
began to wonder if, after all, it was best 
to send the money,—if the value of money 
in gifts would not please them better. 
She thought that she might buy a pair 
of blankets for Cousin Jane, who was 
the poorest of the lot, and a silk waist 
for Cousin Liza, who had not quite given 
up, in her remote corner of Maine, the 
vanities of life, and about whom there 
had been rumors of a matrimonial al- 
liance with an elderly widower. She 
also thought that a chenille table-cloth 
might please Cousin Maria. She decided, 
on the whole, that she had better wait 
until the next day before she got the 
five-dollar notes ready to send, although 
she was not conscious of a faltering in 
her determination to send the presents. 
Therefore she put away her paper care- 
fully—she was very orderly—and went 
to bed, and lay for a long time awake 
watching the storm drift and swirl past 
the window in the electric light. 

Amanda probably caught cold that 
night, for cold air instead of heat came 
from her register, and the covers on her 
bed were not so very thick, being well- 
worn quilts which had belonged to her 
mother. She had taken a sort of comfort 
in using them instead of the coverings 
which the mistress of the boarding-house 
would have furnished. Sometimes at 
night she felt, as she nestled under the 
well-worn quilts, which were heavy rather 
than warm, as if she were still under 
the wing of home. Every bit of calico 
in these quilts had been connected in 





some way with her family. However, 
she caught cold that night, and the next 
day was so ill that she was obliged to 
stay away from the shop. She did not 
even feel equal to getting the presents 
ready for the cousins. She was, more- 
over, still undecided whether to buy some 
gifts or send the money, but she felt 
too ill even to put the money in the 
envelopes and make arrangements about 
registering. The next day she was no 
better, and it was the fourth day before 
she could drag herself out of bed and go 
to the factory. Frank Ayres came and 
spoke to her, after she had been at work 
an hour, and inquired if she had been 
sick, and she felt the blood rise to her 
steady forehead. A chuckle from the 
girl at her right after he had gone made 
her angry, not only with the girl, but 
with herself and the foreman. The 
imagination of anything particular in his 
attention had come to her, but not the 
belief in it. She simply felt that he, was 
making her an object of ridicule by a no- 
tice which must in her case mean nothing. 
When she got home that night she 
was so worn out that she was obliged 
to go directly to bed. She resolved that 
the next evening, since the stores were 
open in the evening during the holiday 
season, she would go out and look for 
gifts for her cousins. But the next 
evening—she had caught a little more 
cold during the day—she was even more 
unable to go out. Then she resolved that 
she would send the money, as she had 
planned to do in the first place. It was 
the day but one before Christmas at last, 
when she dragged herself home, and took 
out the three new five-dollar notes to put in 
the envelopes. She had not taken off her 
wraps, for she wanted to go to the post- 
office, which was only a block away, to 
post them and have them registered. 
Then all at once a revulsion seized her. 
She again thought of the new black dress 
which she needed. She thought of the 
pile of miserable holders and dusters and 
wash-cloths. She looked at the money. 
“What a fool I am!” she said to 
herself,—“ what a fool! Here I shall 
not have one Christmas present for my- 
self,—not one real present, for these are 
not presents; these are only reminders to 
me to send the cousins something. Here 
I am, with no Christmas presents coming 
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to me, going to give away money which 
I actually need!” Again she seemed to 
see the foreman’s happy, handsome face 
before her. She remembered the display 
which the girls around her had made of 
their gifts that very day. Suddenly she 
made up her mind that this year she 
would give her Christmas present to her- 
self. “There is nobody else in this whole 
world to give me a Christmas present,” 
she thought, “but myself. I will give 
myself the present.” 

When she had made this resolve a 
singular sense of guilt, as if she had 
blasphemed, was over her, but with it 
came a certain defiance in which she 
took pleasure. She began planning how 
she would have the new black dress 
made. There was, moreover, all the time 
the oddest conviction, for which she could 
not account, of something unfamiliar 
about the room. It was as if some 
strange presence was there. Every now 
and then she looked about. She had her 
lamp lighted and was seated beside her 
table doing some mending, but she saw 
nothing for a long while. She told her- 
self that the quinine which she had taken 
for her cold affected her nerves. ‘Then 
all at once she gave a great start. She 
saw, what it seemed inconceivable that 
she had not seen before, a package on a 
little ancient stand, which had belonged 
to her maternal grandmother, and had 
always stood by the side of her mother’s 
bed in her lifetime, and now stood be- 
side her own. 

She gazed a moment at the pack- 
age, which was done up in glossy white 
paper and tied with a gold cord; then 
she rose, and went across the room, and 
took it up. She saw what it was—a two- 
pound box of candy. It was. directed 
to Miss Amanda Dearborn. She care- 
fully took off the glossy white wrapping- 
paper, and a beautiful box of gold paper 
decorated with bunches of holly and tied 
with green ribbon appeared. She opened 
it, and on the lace-paper covering the 
candy was a card—“ Frank Ayres.” 
Amanda turned pale; she actually felt 
her limbs tremble under her; but all the 
while she was assuring herself that there 
was a mistake, that the candy did not 
belong to her. She reflected that there 
was another girl in the factory, working 
in another room, of the same surname, 
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although her Christian name was differ- 

ent—Maud. This other girl was very 

pretty—a beauty some considered her. 

“This was meant for her,” she said to 

herself, and at the same moment a deep, 

although ungrudging, jealousy of the oth- 

er girl seized her. Amanda had good 

reasoning powers. She admitted that it 

was quite right and proper that Frank 

Ayres should send a Christmas token 

to this other girl in preference to her. 

She admitted that it was entirely right 

that the girl should have it instead of 

her. She was a good girl, besides being 

pretty and having all the graces which 

Amanda lacked. She had not one doubt 

but the box was intended for this other 

girl, and the more so because she herself 

knew quite well a young woman who was 

employed in the store from whence the 

candy came. She told herself, and with 

much show of reason, that this young 

woman, in preparing the -package to be 

sent, had, from knowing her so well, ab- 

sently confused the two names. 
She carefully laid back the folds of lace- 

paper and looked at the dainty bonbons and 

fruits glacés. Then she replaced the pa- 

per, and neatly folded up the box in the 

outer wrappings and tied it with the gilt 

eord, after which she laid it on another 

table where it would not come to harm, 

and stood for a moment regarding it. It 

was only a box of candy, a gift which a 

man could send to any young woman 

without in the least compromising him- 

self; it was so slight a matter that taking 

it seriously would in any case have been 

absurd, but she thought how she would 

have felt had it been really intended for 

her, and if Frank Ayres had sent it. 

There was something about the very use- 

lessness of the thing which gave it a 

charm to her. She was not even very 

fond of sweets, but she had never had a 

Christmas present except those which 

savored of the absolutely essential, and 

which somehow missed something in be- 

ing so essential. Of -course there had 

been the holders and wash-cloths and 

dusters, and when her mother was alive 

they had been accustomed to give each 

other things which they really needed. 

That had been all. Amanda, reflecting, 

could not remember that she had ever had 

in her life, not even when she was a 

child, such an expensive and utterly need- 
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‘Such 
she considered, looking at 
it, “and such a lovely box in itself, and 
such a waste of ribbon, and if Frank 
Ayres had sent it, too!” 
She began to 


less gift as that box of candy. 
a large box!” 


imagine so intensely 
what her state of mind would have been 
in that case that her whole face changed; 
the downward eurves at the corners of her 
mouth disappeared, she actually laughed. 
For a second she was as happy as if the 
box had actually been hers. Then her face 
sobered, but a change of resolution had 
come to her with that instant’s taste of 
happiness on her own account. The sweet 
had been in her heart and relieved it 
of selfishness because of the joy of pos- 
session. One need not covet if one has, 
and the imagination of having had 
served her as well as the actuality, ac- 
customed as she was to having little. She 
wondered how she could for a second 
have thought of depriving those poor 
cousins, those women who had had so 
little of the joys of life, of the Christmas 
gifts which she and her mother had al- 
ways bestowed upon them. Her mother’s 
dear reproachful face seemed to look upon 
her. She imagined the three women 
going to the post-oftice—the single one 
had a mile to go—and finding nothing, 
and her own heart ached with the ache of 
theirs. She seemed to put herself com- 
pletely in their places, to change per- 
sonalities with them. She looked at her 
clock and found that she had time 
enough, and hurried on her coat and 
hat, took the box of candy, and set out. 
The candy-store, with its windows radi- 
ant with the most charming boxes of bon- 
bons, with evergreens and holly, was first 
on her way. She entered, and waited 
patiently for a chance to speak to the 
young woman whom she knew and who 
had been an old schoolmate of hers. She 
had to wait a few minutes, for the shop 
was packed with customers. Finally she 
found her chance, and approached the 
counter with the box. 

“ Alice,” she said, in a low voice, al- 
most a whisper, “here is something 
which has been sent to me from here 
by mistake.” She spoke in a low tone 
both because she was embarrassed and 
because she was afraid that she might 
make trouble for her friend. 

But the young woman, who was fair 
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and plump, with a slightly imperious air, 
although she had greeted her pleasantly, 
stared at her, then at the box. “ Why, | 
did not sell this, Amanda,” she said. “I 
don’t know anything about it.” Then 
she called to another girl. “ Nellie,” she 
said, “did you sell this box of candy ?” 

There was a moment’s lull in the rush 
of customers. The other young woman 
leaned her elbows on the counter and 
stared with distinct superciliousness at 
Amanda in her plain garb. She had an 
amazing bow at her throat, and her blond 
locks nearly reached Amanda’s face with 
their fluffy scoop. She examined the box 
with an odd haughtiness which nothing 
could exceed. She might have been a 
princess of the blood examining a crown 
jewel. This girl who worked in a shoe- 
factory seemed to her immeasurably be- 
low her. She felt a contempt for the 
girl at her side because she treated her 
so pleasantly. 

“Yes, I sold that box to Mr. Ayres,” 
said she. “ Why?’ She raised her eyes 
in interrogation rather than pronounced 
the why. 

“Tt does not belong to me,” said Aman- 
da. “It belongs to Miss Maud Dearborn 
instead of me.” 

“T am certain Mr. Ayres said Aman- 
da,” replied the girl, icily. 

But Amanda~-had also a spirit of her 
own. She _ straightened herself. She 
pushed the box firmly toward the girl. 
“The box does not belong to me,” she 
said, sternly. “ Will you be kind enough 
to erase the Amanda and write Maud in- 
stead and have it sent to its proper 
address?— Good night, Alice.” Then 
she walked out of the candy-store like 
a queen. She distinctly heard the haughty 
young woman say that she guessed there 
must have been a mistake, although she 
was almost sure he had said Amanda, for 
she could not imagine what any man in 
his senses would want to send a box of 
eandy to a cross, homely old thing like 
that for. 

But Amanda did not mind; she was 
quite accustomed to her own estimate of 
herself, which was so far from compli- 
mentary that its confirmation did not sting 
her as it might have otherwise done. She 
went on to the other stores, and bought a 
beautiful pair of blankets with a blue 
border—which she had sent by express— 
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for Cousin Jane, a table-cloth for Cousin 
Maria, and a silk waist for Cousin Liza. 
Then she returned home and enclosed her 
slips of paper with her name and Christ- 
mas greetings with the waist and the table- 
cloth, and got them ready for the mail. 
She also wrote a letter to Cousin Jane, 
which she sent the next morning, that it 
might reach her at the same time the 
blankets arrived. Then she went to bed 
and thought of the delight which the 
other girl would feel when she received 
the box of candy from Mr. Frank Ayres. 
She seemed to enter so intensely into 
her state of mind that the same happi- 
ness came to her. The suggestion pre- 
She dreamed, when 
at last she fell asleep, that she was the 
other Dearborn girl—the one with the 
pretty face—and that the candy had 
come to her, and she wondered how she 
could ever have thought she was anybody 
else. Then she awoke and remembered 
herself, and it was time to get up, al- 
though not yet light; still the unreason- 
ing happiness had not yet gone. 

She went to the shop, and saw Maud 
Dearborn, looking unusually pretty, stand- 
ing near the office door. She was evi- 
dently waiting for Frank Ayres to come 
out, and, in fact, he did at that moment. 
“Thank you so much for the lovely box 
of candy,” Amanda heard Maud say, in 
her pretty voice; then she passed on to 
her own room and took her place at her 
machine. She wondered a little when 
after a while Mr. Ayres came up to her 
and said good morning and asked her if 
she was quite recovered. She answered 
him quietly and resumed work, and 
heard the girls near her chuckle as he 
went away; and again the feeling of 
anger and injury that they should make 
a mock of one like her came over her. 
She reflected how she had gone her own 
way, and never knowingly hurt any 
one, and the feeling of revolt against 
a hard providence was over her. She 
thought of Maud Dearborn, and how 
prettily she had thanked Mr. Ayres, and 
again she seemed to almost change places 
with her. A great gladness for the other 
girl who was more favored than she ir- 
radiated her very soul. Then she fell 
to thinking of the joy of the cousins 
when they would receive their gifts. Her 
face relaxed, the expression of severity 


cipitated a dream. 
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disappeared. She fairly smiled as she 
bent over her arduous, purely mechanical 
task. For the first time she seemed to 
realize the soul in that, as in all work, or 
rather the power in all work, for spiritual 
results. “If I did not have this work,” 
she thought, “I could not have given 
those presents. I could not have made 
those poor souls happy.” 

That night when she went home she 
reflected with delight that the next day 
was a holiday, and she would be free of 
the humming toil of her hive of work 
for one day at least. She went directly 
up-stairs to her own room to wash her 
face and hands and remove her wraps 
before supper. The minute she entered 
the room she had, as she had the night 
before, that sense of something strange, 
almost the sense of a presence. She 
looked involuntarily at the little stand 
beside her bed, and there was another 
package of candy, directed plainly to her. 
She opened it with trembling fingers, and 
there was Frank Ayres’s card. Even 
then she did not dare to understand. The 
thought, foolish as it was, flashed through 
her mind that Mr. Ayres might be making 
presents to all the girls, that she was 
simply one of many. Even as she stood 
divided between joy and uncertainty she 
heard a quick step on the stairs, and there 
was a knock on the door. The maid em- 
ployed by the boarding-house mistress 
gave her a note from the young woman 
whom she knew in the candy-store. It 
was this: 


“Dear Amanpa,— Do, for goodness’ 
sake, keep this box of candy. Mr. Ayres 
just bought it of me, and when I said 
Miss Maud Dearborn, he fairly snapped 
me up. I guess the other was for you 
fast enough. Guess you’ve made a mash. 

ALICE.” 


Even the rude slang of the note did 
not disturb the joy of conviction that 
came to the girl. She knew that the 
present, the sweet, useless, very likely 
meaningless present, was hers. She 
realized the absurdity of her suspicion 
that Mr. Ayres was presenting two- 
pound boxes of candy to all the girls in 
the factory. She laughed aloud. She 
opened the box, and folded back the lace- 
paper, and gazed admiringly at the 
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sweets. She no more thought of eating 
them than if they had been pearls and 
diamonds. She gazed at them, and she 
again seemed to see the foreman’s hand- 
some, laughing face. 

Suddenly she made a resolution. There 
a Christmas tree in the church that 
She had not 
She hurried down- 
stairs and into the busy, crowded street. 
She went to a where a young 
she worked at the 


was 
evening and she would go. 
aken off her wraps. 


store 
woman whom knew 
lace-counter. 

“See here, Laura,” she said, “I want 
lace collar. I want to 
the tree to-night, and my dress is too 
shabby to wear without something to 
smarten it up a bit. But I can’t pay 
you till Saturday night.” 

“Lord! that’s all right,” replied the 
young woman. She gave a curious glance 
at Amanda’s face, and began taking laces 
out of a box. She looked again. “ How 
well you do look!” she said; “ and I heard 
you were laid up with a cold, too.” 

“ My cold is all gone,” replied Amanda. 
She selected a lace collar which would 
cost a third of her week’s wages. 

“Well, you are going in steep,” said 
the young woman. 

“TI would 


to buy a go to 


rather not have any lace 


than cheap lace,” Amanda replied. 


“ Well, I guess you are right. It don’t 
pay in the long run. That will look 
lovely over your black dress. I wish I 
could go to the tree, but I can’t get out; 
my steady will be there, too. You are 
lucky to work in a shop, after all.” 
“Maybe I am.” laughed Amanda, as 
she went away with her lace collar. 
When she got home there was a loud 
hum of voices from the dining-room, and 
an odor of frying beefsteak and tea and 
hot biseuits. She tucked her lace collar 
in her coat pocket and went in and drank 
a cup of tea and ate a biscuit. Then she 
hurried up to her room and got out her 
best black dress and laid it on the bed. 
Then she smoothed her hair, and gazed at 
herself a moment in her glass. She 
loosened the soft brown locks around her 
face, and saw that she was transformed. 
There was a pink glow on her cheeks; 
the smiling curves of her lips were en- 
trancing. She put on her dress and fast- 
ened the lace collar, which hung in 
graceful folds over the shoulders. with 
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a little jet pin which had been her moth- 
er’s. Then she looked again at herself. 
She looked a beauty, and she wondered 
if she saw aright. She looked away from 
the glass, then looked again, and the 
same beautiful face smiled triumphant- 
ly back at her. She was meeting her- 
self for the first time, and not only ad- 
miration and joy but tenderness was in 
her heart. The woman who sees herself 
beloved for the first time 
thing greater and fairer in herself than 
she has ever seen. Amanda glanced at 
the beautiful box on the stand—she had 
not replaced the wrapping-paper,—and 
the gold of the box, decorated with holly, 
gleamed dully. She had become quite 
sure that Mr. Ayres would not have sent 
it to her unless he had singled her out 
from the others; she had become sure that 
the first box had been meant for her. She 
laughed aloud when she thought of the 
other Dearborn girl; then she felt sorry 
so careful had she always been of money 
—that he had been obliged to buy another 
box,—of the most expensive candy, too. 
Then she put the box in her bureau 
drawer and locked it. The thought had 
come to her that the maid might enter 
the room and take a piece, and that would 
seem like sacrilege. 

Amanda put on her coat and hat and 
went to the Christmas tree. She was 
rather late, and the gifts were nearly dis- 
tributed. She took a seat at the back of 
the vestry, which was fragrant with ever- 
green. She listened to the names which 
were called out, and saw those called go 
forward for their presen’ Her name 
was not called, and she did not expect 
it to be. She had from a side glance a 
glimpse of Frank Ayres near her. After 
the presents were distributed, and people 
began moving about, she felt rather than 
saw him coming toward her. She was 
quite alone on the settee. 

“Good evening, Miss Dearborn,” he 
said, and she turned quite sedately—she 
had much self-control. 

“Good evening,” she replied. Then 
she thanked him for his present. He 
laughed gayly, and yet with a certain 
tenderness of meaning. 

“T meant the box that Miss Maud 
Dearborn got for you,” he said, “ but 
somehow there was a mistake in send- 
ing it.” 
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“It was sent to me,” replied Amanda, 
in a low voice, “ but | thought that you 
could not have meant it for me.” 

“ Why not?” asked Frank Ayres, gazing 
at her with an admiration which she had 
never seen in his eyes before. He was 
in reality thinking to himself that, much 
as he had liked her, he had never known 
she was so pretty. 

Amanda stole a glance at him. 
because,” she said. 


“ Oh, 


“ Because what ?” 

“Why, I thought she was a girl you 
or any man would be more likely to send 
a box of candy to,” she said, simply, and 
a soft blush made her face as pink as 
a baby’s. 

“ Nonsense!” said Frank Ayres. “ You 
underrate yourself.” Then he added, 
“ But a man rather likes a girl to under- 
rate herself.” 

When Amanda went home that night, 
Frank Ayres went with her. When they 
reached the door of her boarding-house 
they stopped, and there was a pause. 

“You must miss your home dreadfully 
since your mother died,” he said. 

“Yes, I do,” replied Amanda. 


“1 have missed mine a good deal, too,” 
There was another 
“T have been thinking pretty 
hard about setting up another one be- 


Frank Ayres said. 
pause. 


fore long,” he said, in a low, almost 
timid voice. 

Amanda said nothing. 

“T saw last week that the house you 
used to own was for sale,” said Frank 
Ayres. 

“ Yes, it is, I believe,” replied Amanda, 
faintly. 

“Tt is a good house, just the kind 
1 like.” 

“Yes, it is a good house.” 

There was another pause. Frank 
Ayres’s face had lost its gay, laughing 
expression; he looked sober, afraid, yet 
determined. “ May I come and see you 
sometime ?” he asked. 

“T shall be very glad to have you,” re- 
plied Amanda, in a whisper. 

They shook hands then, and Amanda 
went into the house. When she was in 
her own room she took the pretty box 
out of the drawer and sat with it in her 
lap, thinking about Frank Ayres and her 
mother. and kept Christmas holy. 


The Lost Ideal 


BY CHARLOTTE 


WILSON 


” ‘IS not because I loved you in those years, 


Those early years, that will not come again: 


That would not wake this wan old ghost of pain, 


That walks a stranger to the balm of tears; 


Not that my spirit worshipped at your feet, 


And made no marvel of so plain a thing: 


I would not grudge the bluebird to the spring, 


Ner wish an April niggard of her sweet; 


Not what I gave, but something that I missed, 


Vexes my vision of the vanished years: 


Not that young love stored up so many tears, 


But that you broke the vase of amethyst! 
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N one of the London weekly news- 

papers there was held, during the 

latter part of last summer, a con- 
troversy or debate of the sort now some- 
what fadedly known as a symposium, on 
a question not likely to lose its curious 
nterest through unanimous agreement. 
Io we think in words, or is there a men- 
tal process independent of them, or pre- 
cedent to them? This was the point, or 
nearly the point, on which a number of 
clever people, including people apparent- 
ly of scientific training, as well as gifted 
amateurs, amicably differed through the 
course of several weeks, when the affair 
was closed by the editor, who seemed to 
think that he had a duty to his readers 
as well as his contributors. It may, 
therefore, be reopened, at least on one 
side, without danger of the amenities 
losing themselves in exasperation, as 
they might have done if the discussion 
had been carried farther on the origi- 
nal terms. 

It seemed to us, in following the Eng- 
lish controversy, that the two sides there 
represented equally ignored the sub- 
division of thinking into the several 
kinds of which it consists. One side 
more or less merely insisted that there 
never was any thinking which was not 
done in words. The other party as sheer- 
ly argued that there was no thinking in 
words, that words were only the utterance 
of thinking; that they formed the high- 
way for thought, and that the mind, the 
soul, the spiritual body, journeyed upon 
them as a man walks the road. 

We believe it will be apparent to those 
intelligent readers whom we like always 
to funey ourselves addressing that there 
are really two sorts of thinking. For 
convenience’ sake we may call the one 
sort subjective, and the other sort object- 
ive. The last always follows the first, 
and without the first, it cannot be. It is 
the distillation into dramatic form of the 
elements held in solution in the alembic 
of the mind. Only a few exceptional 
persons of the more gifted sex can be 
supposed to think and speak at the same 
time, for it would not be polite to sup- 
pose that they speak so much as they do 
Vou, CX.--No. 656.—40 
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without thinking. They are quite con- 
fident that they do both simultaneously, 
and they are equally sure that persons 
of the other sex, who claim to do their 
thinking inside of their skulls before it 
finds delivery at their lips, do not think 
at all. When these believe themselves 
to be lost in silent thought the vocal 
thinkers say that they are merely moon- 
ing. They often ask them, “ What are 
you mooning about now?” as if silence 
were positive evidence of mental vacuity; 


and when it is answered that they are’ 


just thinking, they are apt to return, 
“ Then, why don’t you say something ?” 
It must be owned that there is a good 
deal in their reasoning, and that the 
burden of proof that they are really 
thinking rests with such as do not think 
aloud. Unless they speak how are they 
better than 
“sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain ”? 


We are aware that all this does not 
quite touch the point at issue. The point 
is whether thought which does not pre- 
sent itself in words to the thinker him- 
self is really thought. Is there not some 
remoter, more elementary mental activity 
worthier of the high name of thinking 
than the crude, obvious, tangible expres- 
sion, in which the thinker is always aware 
of a difference from his concept and of 
a grievous loss through the difference? 
There is nothing that people more easily 
deceive themselves in than the matter of 
thinking. You often hear a man who is 
commonly regarded as an excellent hus- 
band and father saying to his wife or his 
child, “I will think it over,” and perhaps 
he goes away actually believing that he 
will do so. But if it is, as most probably 
it is, an unwelcome request or an imprac- 
ticable proposal, he does not think it 
over; he merely thinks how best he may 
forget it, and when he has forgotten it 
he believes that he has reasoned himself 
out of agreeing to it. 

Or, take the case of a young lady who 
has received an offer of marriage late in 
the evening, but is unable to say either 
yes or no at the moment, and has asked 
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to think it 
decides to 


time over. In the morning 
it; but has 


really thought it over, and over, and over, 


she accept she 
the whole night through, as she imagines, 
and as she the friend 
tells of it? Has not she rather simply 
agonized the long hours away, in a shim- 


confides to she 


mer of swiftly successive emotions, with 
nothing that called 
ratiocination, though vividly 
thousand for or 
It may be that she decided to 
her lover as soon as he was out 
of the house, and that till she next met 
him she was rapt from assent to assent, 
so that she was perfectly exhausted by 
what she would call thinking. But was 
it any sort of mental operation ¢ 

There is a great deal of what may be 
termed retroactive cogitation which is 
mistaken for thinking. Many years ago 
we heard an eminent London publisher 
declare of his still more eminent friend 
the author that if ever you knew Charles 
Kingsley to “T have always 
thought,” you could be perfectly sure 
that the thing had just that instant oc- 
curred to him, and that he had never had 
it in mind before. His habit is one which 
was by no means peculiar to Kingsley, 
whom his friend did not accuse of dis- 
honesty in it. 

But again we are wandering from the 
point. The question is what we have 


ean be accurately 
she has 
dramatized a decisions 
against ¢ 


accept 


say, 


stated before, and we need not repeat our 
luminous exposition. 
peat our belief that there are two kinds 


We need only re- 


of cogitation. One may be called think- 
ing without words and the other think- 
ing within them. We are inclined to 
believe that the first kind is primary 
thought and the last kind secondary 
thought, or, as we have said, subjective 
and objective. Those who think they al- 
ways think in words are perhaps emo- 
tional temperaments deceived by the 
rapidity of their mental action. We have 
ull had some experience of what is habit- 
ual and constant with them, as when, 
for instance, we have been aggrieved by 
Jones. The injury or insult has gone 
so deep that it has at once penetrated 
to the very springs of being, which have 
flashed forth and bubbled back in a flow 
of words so rapid that we believe after- 
wards we have been primarily thinking 
in them. We have supposed ourselves 
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going to Jones, representing the whole 
case to him, and taking vengeance for 
our grievance in this sort or that, and 
then we have eloquently appealed to all 
our common friends for our justification, 
and perhaps if the thing has become pub- 
lic, have written to the newspapers, at- 
tacking Jones and defending ourselves, 
or if it has got into court, have vividly 
and eloquently instructed our counsel 
how to conduct our ease. All this we 
have done in words, with no conscious- 
ness of any moment of mental activity 
prior to the flow of word - embodied 
thought. Yet there must have been such 
a moment in which we indignantly con- 
ceived of the fact, and wordlessly thought 
how wantonly and abominably we had 
been aggrieved. 

The effect of any sort of strong provo- 
cation is thinking in words. The mind 
secondarily acts so, and after its primary 
action, must act so. The subjective men- 
tal state becomes objective, and incar- 
nates itself in parlance. But in the ab- 
sence of strong provocation, and in those 
hours of serenity, which afterwards 
record themselves in words, there must 
be long spaces of time when thought goes 
on independently of speech, either tacit 
or explicit, either imagined or expressed. 
The proofs are not easily alleged; they 
are almost as coy as the fact itself. But 
some of them may be stated, as, for 
example, the difficulty the speaker, and 
quite as often the writer, has in finding 
the word for the thing he wants to say. 
The thing is the thought, and of course 
it existed before the word, or there would 
have been no demand for the word. 

That mental activity which we call un- 
vonscious cerebration is prelusive even 
to wordless thinking, or interlusive, and 
we have nothing to do with it here. The 
primary state of wordless thinking is as 
entirely conscious as the secondary state 
of worded thinking; perhaps it is even 
more so. But if what we say is not true, 
and if wordless thinking is altogether 
imaginary, how are we ta account for the 
phenomena familiarly attendant on the 
loss of memory? It is known that loss 
of memory was one of the afflictions of 
Emerson in his later life, and it is said 
that one of the phases of his affliction was 
that he could not remember the names 
of things, though he could remember 
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their properties and offices. No one will 

be so bold as to that Emerson did 
ot think in the days and years of his 

failing memory, when apparently he could 

not have thought in words, when he 

sought long and painfully for them, and 
hen sometimes he could find them only 
ith the help of others. 

His state was merely an exaggeration 
of the common, the almost normal, diffi- 
culty of finding the right word which 
writers and speakers experience. Almost 
in proportion to this difficulty is the 
excellence of their performance. It is 
by no means the ready writer or the ready 
speaker who gives evidence of having 
thought most over the things he says. In 
fact, if we are quite honest with ourselves 
we must own that when we have been 
most facile we have been most superficial, 
that when have most immediately 
thought in words we have thought turbid- 
ly and shallowly. There is, of course, 
the theory of inspiration, by which the 
writer or speaker becomes the instrument 
through which some higher mind utters 
itself; but this is searecely the condi- 
tion of the original thinker, and glib- 
ness of phrase is not always evidence 
of inspiration. 

In the sense of something fruitful or 
edifying there has been very little think- 
ing in the world. But this is not the 
kind of thinking that the parties to the 
controversy mean. They mean the kind 
of mental or passional activity which 
ensues upon the conception of something, 
from somewhere, that vitally or that 
vividly concerns the thinker, whether 
edifying or not. Generally it is a selfish 
interest, and the mental or passional ac- 
tivity is quite one-sided. It may be con- 
veniently called thinking, but it cannot 
accurately be called reasoning, which, as 
we understand, takes account of every 
side of a question and endeavors solely 
for the truth. When the passional ac- 
tivity puts itself into words the words 
are entirely in behalf of the thinker. In 
the ease of our grievance from Jones, 
we cannot remember to have allowed him 
a single word out of the copious flow of 
language which we turned upon him in 
reproach and reproof. He had absolutely 
nothing te say for himself simply because 
we did not supply him with the words 
to say it in. But if we had been reason- 


say 


we 
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ing upon the matter, surely we should 
have found some shadow of excuse, some 
attenuated form of justification for him, 
and we could not have ungenerously 
withheld expression from him. Even an 
outraged and indignant man is not capa- 
ble of such cruelty with an adversary, if 
he has reasoned upon his offence. 

Sut had we No, we had 
thought. But had we thought? No, we 
cannot honestly call the process thinking; 
and this brings us to an important con- 
clusion, or rather, since we like being 
unfinal, conjecture. We have distin- 
guished already between the two states 
of thinking and have called the one before 
the embodiment of thoughts in words the 
primary state, and the one after the em- 
bodiment of thoughts in words the second- 
ary state. But now we are inclined to 
distinguish again, and to ask the reader, 
whose judgment we respect so much, 
whether he really believes the secondary 
state ought to be regarded as thinking 
at all. Should not it rather, and far 
rather, be called feeling? Is not it quite 
passional and scarcely mental? The very 
one-sidedness of the thinking which casts 
itself in words, the consuming and ex- 
clusive egotism of its eloquence, is proof 
that it is emotioning and not reasoning. 
As soon, if there is anything in our sup- 
position, as a man (we will not say a 
woman) thinks in words, he is not think- 
ing at all, he is feeling. How often have 
we heard the saying from one of the 
parties at issue, “He would not listen 
te reason.” But was reason really ad- 
the stubborn recusant, or 
merely emotion: a defective and uncon- 
vincing report of the words which had 
rehearsed themselves in the heart of the 
speaker already ? 


reasoned ¢ 


dressed to 


We must not let this conjecture carry 
us too far, for although we may have 


some cause to believe it just, it still 
leaves the nature or fact of what we have 
called the primary state of thinking un- 
defined and even undivined. What is 
that state? To all outward seeming it 
is the sort of obsession which the more 
gifted sex has stigmatized as mooning, 
but it must be something more or other 
than that. The man is lost in thought. 
He sits mum and solitary when he ought 
to be talking and making himself agree- 
able. If he is in the primary state of 
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thinking he is so far from sociable that 
he is not even talking to himself; and 
here we touch a point which we cannot 
forbear urging, although it is rather out 
Will those who hold that 
thinking is inseparable from words, and 
that there is no thinking except in words, 
contend that when people are talking to 
themselves they are thinking aloud? Or 
are they the prey of an uncontrollable 
impulse, an overmastering emotion which 
forces them to put their feelings into 
words? One cannot overhear them with- 
out a certain discomfort, without the 
sense of privity to something unwhole- 
some, almost insane. Yet are they doing 
anything more than giving audible ut- 
terance to the process of thinking in 
words which some inquirers declare to be 
the only process of thinking? If we 
could overhear what passes in the mind 
when one begins to think in words, how 
should we find it to differ in substance 
and effect from the unedifying and rather 
creepy thing known as talking to one’s 
self? Should we regard it with the same 


of sequence, 


esteem, the same high expectation as that 
brooding silence of the mind which pre- 


cedes it, if we could in like manner be 
privy to that? 

It is this silence through which man 
is in communion with the unseen, the 
unknown, the unimagined. In its depths 
is the movement of viewless ideas, the 
stir of inchoate cogitations shaping them- 
selves to consciousness out of memories, 
dreams, inheritances of the ancestral past, 
and not yet declared in the words that 
shall limit and deform the grandeur and 
beauty they are to embody and deliver. 
When the limitation and deformation be- 
gins, only the habitual mooner can feel 
the which The chipper 
thinker in words cannot conceive of it. 
He has no recollection of the august 
state which antedated expression, in 
which alone he has his mental being. 
The primary state of thinking has with 
him been so brief that he cannot believe 
his formal cogitation has its origin there. 
This state, however, may be so prolonged 
that the concepts in which it 
may never ultimate themselves. as 
thoughts perceptible to others. It is 
then mere reverie, practically sterile and 
fruitless, and is not to be regarded as 
anything better than dreaming; though 


loss ensues. 


abounds 
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as to dreaming, we are here reminded 
to ask, has any one inquired whether w: 
dream in words! Now and then, of 
course, are aware that our dreams 
break into words; something is said; but 
that “is near the point of waking, when 
dreaming loses its nature. People talk 
in their sleep, but that is like talking to 
one’s self, and does not seriously count. 
In true dreams there seems to be very 
little wording; there is abundant expe- 
rience, but scarcely any expression. 

The dreaming state, however, differs 
from the state of primary thinking in 
being quite involuntary and wholly be- 
yond the dreamer’s direction or control. 
The primary thinker is in the full and 
free enjoyment of his powers. Without 
committing his thoughts to the bounds of 
words he is aware of being most wakingly 
in the midst of them, and of being able 
to subject them to his will, to turn some 
aside and accept others, and give tendency 
to all, making them work to the end 
which is not the less definite because it is 
undefined. His state cannot be analyzed; 
it is essentially alien to representation. 
It lies near the borders of dreaming, 
but it is a free state, and not a despotism. 
It cannot be continued without losing 
itself in reverie; it can only preserve its 
integrity and attest its validity by giving 
itself to the expression in which it ceases 
to be. As soon as it does this, as soon as 
thought words itself, it loses its infinity; 
it becomes literature, it becomes poetry, 
philosophy, history, after-dinner oratory, 
or whatever inferior thing it inspires 
and perishes in. 

We feel that we have conducted this 
investigation in the reader’s behalf at a 
risk which he should be grateful to have 
been relieved from; for there is some- 
thing very bewildering in watching the 
operations of the mind, and trying to 
determine the point which separates 
wordless from worded thinking. Some 
intellects cannot bear the strain, and 
from being clear lenses which transmit 
the light, they turn into kaleidoscopic 
tubes full of pretty iridescences, which 
shatter and obstruct it. The brain whirls 
if you interrogate it too closely as 
to how it is working, and you end in 
thinking neither in nor out of words. We 
seriously advise the reader against any 
such self-serutiny. 


we 





Editur’s 


UR handling of things has nar- 
row range, but our vision widens 
endlessly within its earthly ho- 
its celestial expansion. 


Our large awareness is ample compensa- 


zons and in 
tion for our little doing; it is the greater 
part of our being—the something which 
makes being appreciably so much greater 
than doing. 

Herein it is that the reader 
such, a vast advantage over the writer, 
or over himself as a writer, if he happens 
to be one. Unremitting authorship would 
almost seem to preclude reading by the 
1uthor; at least we wonder when he can 
find time for it, and are likely to con- 
sider that important and most interest- 
ing function as having concluded before 
he took seriously to writing. 
writers, less prolific in preduction, we 
are sure must have read much after they 
entered upon the career of authorship, 
and to good purpose, as is evident from 
the background and texture of their 
work—George Eliot, for instance, whose 
keen intellectual curiosity must have 
constantly lured her even into quests not 
directly helpful to her as a novelist; and 
Charles Reade, who eagerly perused the 
newspapers for striking 
all narrative literature 
having in view the fresh 
with some added piquancy. 
Seott must have an 
reader in a general way. 


has, as 


Some 


actualities, and 
for old stories, 
revival of them, 

Sir Walter 
indefatigable 
On the other 
hand, Dickens shows no dependence upon 
books either as informant or stimulant, 
and we see no indication of such a need 
in the early English fiction of Fielding, 
Richardson, and Sterne. 


been 


The great imaginative writers have, as 
a rule, been wise if not omnivorous read- 
ers. Chaucer probably possessed the best 
private library of his time. Shakespeare 
gives evidence in his plays of his knowl- 
edge of the ancient classics independent- 
ly of translations, and was in other fields 
a well-read man, though not such a 
scholar as Ben Jonson. Such examples 
of ripe scholarship as Jeremy Taylor 
and Milton need but to be mentioned 
to suggest what affluence accrues to 
genius from far-away Pierian springs. 


Study. 


But while it is a characteristic dilection 
of lofty imaginations to cherish every 
resource of culture, there are rare but 
remarkable men who, like 
Bunyan Hawthorne, have gained 
preeminence without such reenforcement. 
Yet Hawthorne had a better knowledge 
of literature and a sounder intellectual 
equipment generally than Goldsmith. 
Genius may rise to any height or fathom 
any depth without the help of books, but 
the lack of this kind of culture limits 
its expanse and flattens its perspective, 
though travel and the extensive ob- 
servation of human life will do much 
to make up for this deficiency, and will 
to the writer of fiction mean directly far 
more than any amount of book-knowledge. 
The great book is to the author of 
more value as a stimulus than as a source 
of information, and while it may not 
serve as a model of style, it quickens 
the individual spirit which makes style, 
besides being helpful as an illustration 
of possibilities in the art of expression. 
Such books are not many in number, 
but some of the most important of them 
are in foreign languages, demanding there- 
fore—since translations will not avail—a 
liberal education. 


instances of 
and 


Usually such a course 
is preliminary to the career of a man of 
letters, and the most difficult part of the 
task is mastered in early manhood, 
though the best results are obtained only 
by the continuance of such studies into 
later years, when they levy a tax upon 
the author’s time not always easily paid. 
But comparatively few authors of to-day 
are to this extent men of letters, and it 
is not a matter of prime necessity that 
all should be. Within the limits of the 
English language —including transla- 
tions and interpretations—the greatest 
imagination finds abundant nurture. 
3ut the nurture is essential. We could 
not have had a Bunyan if he had not had, 
at least, the old English Bible. 

Fully nine-tenths of our contemporary 
literature suggests no such nurture, and 
the writers of it seem to have been 
brought up on the newspaper,—which, in 
the case of good newspapers, is not, so 
far as it goes, a bad training, at least 
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in terse and forcible expression. But the 
habits formed by writers breathing this 
“eager and nipping air,” and the attitude 
toward life and the world taken by these 
writers, are not conducive to the pro- 
duction of great literature. Hundreds of 
American young men and women are 
every year swallowed up in the relentless 
whirl of this literary maelstrom, from 
which eseape is difficult. The sordid or 
the sensational aim is most in evidence, 
and the literary result, usually in the 
form of fiction, is either unnaturally cold 
and cynical, or it is feverish and hyster- 
ical. These writers find a ready audience 
of readers brought up on the same highly 
seasoned diet. It does not even occur 
to us to inquire what acquaintance an 
author of this kind may have with the 
masters of literature; he belongs to a 
busy and self-sufficient world which wor- 
ships smartness and success—a practical 
world, even in its romance and adventure, 
but not a sane world, since sanity and 
nobility are inseparable,—a world whose 
aims fall short of aspirations, and all 
of whose goals must be renounced by 
the youth who with spiritual devotion 
and enthusiasm would give himself to 
statesmanship, scholarship, science, art, 
or literature. 

Some cloistral seclusion, involving a 
withdrawal from the distractions of this 
busy and strenuous world, is not more 
necessary to the poet than it is to the 
novelist who studies and interprets con- 
temporaneous life and society; and it is 
well if this seclusion serves for com- 
munion, through their books, with authors 
who have given distinction to literature. 
Yet a great writer’s leisurely solitude is 
more for thought than for reading—it 
is the self-communion that is most im- 
portant, for, after all, the writer’s own 
personality gives the distinctive value to 
his work. 


The mind most active in produc- 
tion is in its leisure a wonderful ab- 
sorbent. Books are devoured as by some 
swift flame which disdains registration 
in time. Time, indeed, is something 
negligible in either the expansion or 
absorption of genius, as it is in child- 
hood; the energy also seems tireless as 
well as timeless, as if the giving and 
taking were play rather than work. 
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The number of books produced by some 
authors—authors, too, worth reading— 
seems like a miracle, making upon us 
an impression such as we receive from 
the endless disclosure of new letters 
written by Washington. A notable in- 
stance of this kind of surprise was that 
offered by Professor James De Mille, 
who during his later years wrote a num- 
ber of romances for his own amusement, 
and put them aside with no thought of 
publication. But one day he let one of 
them out into the world, under the title 
of Cord and Creese, which was published 
as the first serial novel in Harper’s Bazar; 
and from that time to his death, at the 
age of forty-three, these romances, full 
of exquisite humor and romantic adven- 
ture, followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. Then, we thought, the delightful 
course was run, but, behold, a posthu- 
mous series was brought to light, dis- 
covered in unsuspected hiding-places, one 
after another, and eagerly availed of by 
his old publishers. At length it seemed 
that the limit had been reached; but years 
after the writer had passed away a new 
novel was discovered, A Manuscript found 
in a Copper Cylinder, the greatest of the 
author’s works, deserving to rank as a 
classic. The writer who did all these 
things so easily, incidentally producing 
an excellent work on Rhetoric and attend- 
ing regularly to his duties as professor 
in Dalhousie College, undoubtedly had 
genius, and probably he was as much of 
a marvel as a reader, absorbing the best 
books of his own time and of the past, 
without apparent effort. 

In the face of such miracles, how in- 
significant seems the elaborate computa- 
tion so often insisted upon, showing how 
impossible it is for any one in the longest 
of lives to master more than a small 
fraction of human literature! The 
mathematical demonstration is faultless 
—so many years so many folios; but the 
fallacy involved is that in the estimate 
of time a moment is given a fixed value, 
the same for every mind and in every 
kind of mental operation, whereas we 
know that the moment in a dream is 
wholly indeterminate as to its possible 
content, that the boy’s moment holds more 
than a man’s, and is quite sufficient to 
any of his “long, long thoughts,” and 
that time itself expands with the ex- 
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pansion of the imagination. Moreover, 
no allowance is made for the subtlety 
and swiftness of a selection that amounts 
to divination. 

Reading as an industry is quite another 
matter—the kind that Bacon said “ makes 
a full man” (think of Shakespeare say- 
ing that!), as if a man’s mind were like 
his with a certain definite 
capacity; and certainly the “ industri- 
reader who formally sets himself 
down to a book—for all that is in it, good, 
bad, or indifferent, taking it all as 
so much compassable material—and to 
commendable book after book in this way, 
does seem to be stuffing his mind up to 


stomach, 
ous , 


in 


its capacity and is likely to show signs 


of “fulness ”—especially if he writes, 
when he becomes the “industrious au- 
thor.” Upon him the limitations of time 


and of space press heavily; there is no 
miracle of imaginative expansion in his 
production, or of vital and quick selec- 
tion in his absorption of literature. 

In any computation of a reader’s power 
to avail of the accumulated store of hu- 
man culture contained in books it must 
be remembered that only a very small 
fraction of what passes for literature in 
the general estimate is really such in the 
higher sense, that is, the product of 
creative imagination and of creative in- 
terpretation. This real literature lies 
easily within the command of the reader 
who has a quick and deep imaginative 
sensibility. 
ti 


It is also within his power 
» comprehensively grasp the essential 
data and principles of human history and 
philosophy, formerly hidden in formida- 
ble and indigestible tomes, but now in 
great part translated from the literature 
of mere knowledge into that of the real 
literature of power. 


We 


sideration 


the 
a reader to 
to whom the 
habits and obligations of authorship have 
concern. We may well confess 
that we have undertaken the subject, from 
this point of view, “by request,” and 
rather reluctantly, because advice is asked 
for. But the request comes from 
readers of the Study we have the right 
to assume such intelligence on their part 
as dispenses with the necessity on ours 
of imparting obvious or elementary in- 


are now passing from 
of the writer 


that of the reader per se, 


con- 


as 


no as 


as 
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formation. 
for the 


Nor do we need to specialize 
benefit of our who, in 
so far as they desire to pursue particular 


read rs, 


courses of reading for practical purposes 


or for the gratification of individual 
tastes, are quite competent to determine 


their own selection. 
As to the general field of what we 


are 
pleased to call real literature, it is so 
wide and it is all so alluring that we 


are indisposed to suggest limitations; we 
would rather favor the utmost liberty of 
choice. The prime condition for the en- 
joyment of such a feast is that keenness 
of appetite which easily 
flavors and Indeed, the 
highly seasoned are only to be 
found on side-counters for hasty repast; 
they can have no place at the banqueting- 
table spread for all time. 

This banquet is quite apart from the 
pleasures and activities of the busy world, 
however much may enter into 
“ table-talk,” even in that owing their in- 
terest and significance to the detachment. 
The cultivated reader of to-day lives in 
two worlds—one, that of progressive civ- 
ilization, his mind is developed 
and his character formed with 
reference external relations, indus- 
trial and and to the and 
opportunities of his advanced time; the 
other, as free as genius itself is from all 


foregoes high 
condiments. 
dishes 


these its 


Ww here 
moral 
to 


social, needs 


considerations of improvement and bet- 
terment—the world of pure ideals as to 


what in the absolute sense is beauty, 
truth, or goodness. It is to this latter 
world that the literature of power be- 


there is no restriction 
as to the sources from which its material 
is drawn, while, indeed, this material is 
more fitly and naturally derived, as in 
the best fiction, from life, yet everything 
is made anew in the creative imagination, 
that the essential truth 
The detachment is maintained in the field 
of pure contemplation. 


longs; and while 


sO is disclosed. 


It is true that a large majority of 
readers never sit down to the higher 


banquet, preferring to see things as they 
they are presented by 
writers, themselves as dizzy as the dizzy 
apparitions they behold, and’ whose very 
seem drunken with the confused 
rages and passions they describe; and the 
question is often anxiously raised now- 
adays whether more than a bare remnant 


seem and as 


pens 
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ean disengage themselves from the dis- 
tractions and distempers of a superficial 
view of life or have any but the most 
distant respect for high ideals. Always 
it is but a remnant. Our only hope is in 
its steady increase, and of that we are 
assured. Possibly the Philistines increase 
more rapidly. As we have said, they 
belong to a self-sufficient world, having 


in their material, mental, and moral 
progress apparently just occasion for 
boasting, and are therefore the more 
easily deceived. It is needless to con- 
sider the aims and inclinations of the 


outlying Barbarians who happen to be 
able to read and for whom a suitable 
literature is abundantly provided. 


In our consideration of the world of 
readers we are not departing from the 
discussion of conditions affecting the 
production of literature. The audience 
is the most important of these conditions. 
The writer does not make it; rather, it 
awaits him, largely determining his aims, 
his themes, and in a general way his man- 
ner of appeal, though not his individual 
style. We may say that a certain au- 
dience was permissive of Shakespeare, of 
Spencer, of Milton, of Bunyan, of Ad- 
dison, of Wordsworth, of Browning, of 
Henry James. 

The author and his contemporaneous 
audience react upon each other. The 
favor of the best readers is the sunshine 
of genius; and genius not only meets the 
waiting response of readers, but creates 
in them new expectations, with advancing 
horizons, which still advance with com- 
ing generations of readers. 

It is much easier to generalize con- 
cerning those who read, and to magnify 
their importance as factors in the making 
of literature, than it is to give advice 
what and how to read, or how to cherish 
and cultivate the habit of reading wisely. 
But a word upon this last point may not 
be amiss, though it is the art rather than 
the habit of reading that we would con- 
sider. There is an art in the reception 
of esthetic impressions, responsive to the 
art which creates them. This is only 
saying that the imaginative faculty ap- 
peals to an imaginative sensibility. In 
the case of music it is only in the ear 
which listens that the composer’s crea- 
tion has its completion. Equally comple- 
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mentary to the poet’s or the creative 
prose-writer’s art is the sensibility which 
receives it, in a way re-creating it. 

Reading is not a lost art to the same 
degree that conversation is, but it has 
in most cases an arrested development 
through so much reading that makes no 
demand upon esthetic sensibility, so that 
one is apt to bring to a fine story full 
of delicate shades of thought and feeling 
the same mind which he yields to a news- 
paper, putting a blunt interrogation as to 
its meaning as conveyed in the terms of 
a rational proposition, and the writer’s 
charm is wholly lost upon him. 

While the reader’s surrender to the 
author must be complete, his attitudk 
should not be passive, but that of active 
responsiveness and partnership. This re- 
ception involves that quick selection we 
spoke of a while ago as contrasted with 
the slow and contractile prehension of 
the plodding reader. We had in view a 
vital selection, a kind of divination, not 
a selection implying inattention or neglect 
as in cursory reading. Kant is said to 
have read books by a scrutiny of their 
tables of contents, but this analytical 
selection would hardly be applicable to 
real literature. 

Much reading of even the best books 
without sympathetic comprehension leads 
to mental and spiritual dissipation. The 
injurious effect of it upon the very young 
is apparent, for, while that is the period 
for generous nutrition, it is through con- 
centration or an almost latent absorption, 
rather than through wide ranging of un- 
stable and immature faculties, that ca- 
pacity is deepened. But in well-estab- 
lished and supple youth and in mature 
manhood much reading should yield only 
rich benefits and deep satisfactions. It 
is simply a question of attitude. If the 
art of reading is maintained, its range 
need have no limit save that imposed 
by good judgment. Even the diligent 
perusal of sane journalism and of books 
for strictly mental and moral uses, or 
with reference to equipment for a prac- 
tical career, need not unfit the mind for 
the high uses of this fine art. It is the 
busy rather than the idle man who should 
be able to make the most of his leisure, 
and who should most ardently seek to 
grow into the full stature of manhood 
through devotion to the humanities. 
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Fate and the Circus 


BY 
Dud was a good fellow and 

generally tractable, Jim-John admit 

ted, but Dud’s was not a mind that 

grasped possibilities and joined with 
proper enthusiasm in the plans of Jim-John 
Thus for the thousandth time since he and 
Dud had cast lots together in the fraternity 
of boyhood, Jim-John curled his lip at Dud’s 
shortcomings and peevishly wished that 
some day he might find a fellow able to see 
things as he saw them himself. 

Half an previous Jim-John had 
tossed a note, in their newly invented code, 
to Dud at his desk. But 
that partner, instead of 
at once falling to work to 
decipher it, had winked 
receptively at Jim-John, 
thrust the note into his 
arithmetic, and continued 
to manipulate his 
stone slate pencil 
list of 


S chums go, 


} 
nour 


soap 
on to 
morrow’s * prob 
le ms.” 

Jim-John 
shuffled again to the dic 
tionary - stand, where hy 
dint of reaching far as he 
bent over the open book 
he managed to kick Dud 
on the shins. But the 
teacher, by some uncanny 
sleight, saw this perform 
ance, and needed not 
Dud’s whistling sigh of 
pain to bring her to the 
forefront of duty. 

“ James,” she said, fix- 
ing him with her philo 
sophic eye, “you and 
Jefferson will stay in one 
hour after school.” 

She gave time for the 
sentence to sink in be 
fore returning to her- ex 
planation to the algebra 
class,and Jim-John 
slouched back to his seat 
at war with all the world. 
He glared at Dud as the 
cause of his misfortune; 
but that young gentleman, 
at last diverted from 
‘ problems,” had begun 
to retrieve his error by 
spreading the note upon 
his book and attempting a 
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stealthy translation It was a slow job, for 
Dud was better at foot racing than at codes; 
toiled with the lines of obscure 
Jim-John watched him impatient 
lv, spelling out the words with his lips: “J 
am going to get up a show, and want” 
and then with a final effort Dud had it all 
you to help me.” He heaved a sigh of 
elief, and drooped his left eyelid at Jim 
John to signify that all well, and the 
terrible import of the understood 
and in safe-keeping. 
* Now what's this 


and as he 
=vmbols 


was 
message 


about ver show?” asked 
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Dud later, as they strolled across the yard. 
He was in his element now, for his thin and 
wiry frame was capable of performing feats 
impossible to any other boy in town, and 
Dud on trapeze or flying rings was vastly 
superior, in Jim-John’s eyes, to Dud poring 
over English grammar or laboring to de- 
cipher a code message. Jim-John’s sphere 
as a schemer and dreamer was forgotten 
now, and the laurel was for Dud the in- 
trepid, who put his whole soul into games 
of strength and speed and agility. 

“Where you go’n-a have yer show?” asked 
the leader now, fully conscious of his 
superiority, but showing it as little as 
he could. 

“ Out t’ my house.” 

“Aw, why don’t yuh come intuh town? 
They ain’t nobody go’n-a walk a mile out t’ 
your house jist t’ see a show.” 

Jim-John considered. 

“ But I got the corn-crib all fixed up,” he 
said. “I got two trapezes an’ flyin’ rings— 
worked all day last Saturday a-puttin’ ’um 

An’ yer off about ‘um not comin’ 
out there to a show. If it’s a good show, an’ 
we advertise it good, they'll come, all rightee, 
you jist see.” 

He nodded his head wisely. Dud was not 
good at argument, so he turned a _ hand- 
spring, as a hint of leadership in his own 
particular field. It was the envy and de- 


spair of Jim-John, who always came down 
on his heels with a bang that almost jarred 
his head from its moorings. 


He tried it 
now with no better success. Dud’s smile 
was cutting. 

“TIT got t’ git limbered up,” said Jim-John, 
uneasily, rubbing his trousers. ‘“ Seems like 
I’m stiff ’s a board.” 

“ Fishworm oil ‘ll do it,” remarked the 
champion, in the midst of another hand- 
spring. which he topped by walking on 
his hands. 

“ Aw, go on! I tried fishworm oil. You 
put me up t’ that once before, an’ I got a 
bunch uh worms an’ fried ’um in the sun 
fer three days, an’ when I greased myself 
with ‘um yuh e’d smell me fer a mile; an’ I 
got licked, too.” 

The next Saturday a medicine show came 
to town. Jim-John walked in to buy a beef 
roast for Sunday, and on the street he met 
Dud. The show was to stay in Alexandria 
a whole week. They had a full-blooded In- 
dian who gave the dances of the sav- 
age tribes, and there was also a magician 
and juggler. 

“ An’ say! He eats glass!” Dud had the 
air of one who withholds much. 

Glass-eating was a new thing to Jim-John. 
He asked awesomely how Dud reckoned it 
was done; and then, with the proper effective 
pause, Dud loosed his thunderbolt. 

“He’s go’n-a show me how t’ do it my- 
self.” 

He folded his arms and stood at man- 
ly ease. 

“ Well, say,” yentured Jim-John, “if yuh 
learn the glass-eatin’, won’t yuh do it fer 
our show?” 


’ 
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It was the complete capitulation of Jim- 
John, and both knew it. 

“Aw, mebbe so. _ I 
see,” said the leader; 
his peace, 

The medicine troupe gave a show that 
night, and Jim-John and all his people saw 
it. Cassalvo ate glass; in Jim-John’s mind 
there was no doubt about it, though oth 
ers more worldly-wise affected to sneer 
at the performance. 

“Eat ut? Of course he eats ut!” declared 
Dud, after the show, when Jim-John found 
him in the crowd emerging from the opera 
house. “I sh’d say he does eat ut! An’ 
he’s go’n-a show me how t’ do ut as easy as 
he does.” 

“Well,” said Jim-John, hanging on his 
reply, “when yuh git it down fine you'll 
eat some fer our show, won’t yuh?” And 
again Dud “ reckoned so.” 

Jim-John went home from school in a 
blaze of ambition. He hurried at once to 
the corn-crib, emptied two weeks before, 
when the corn was shelled and hauled to 
town. The crib was well built of fence 
boards, and was perhaps fifteen feet high by 
fifty long and fifteen wide. In one end 
were the seats, boards rising in tiers, and 
at the other was the curtained space re- 
served for the actors dressing-room. This 
last was Jim-John’s special pride and dear- 
est delight, and here he spent most of his 
idle hours. He had an old tool-chest filled 
with costumes, which he overhauled almost 
daily; and to these most necessary articles 
of the circus-performer’s career he now 
devoted himself. 

Exhibit A consisted of a suit of red flan- 
nel underwear, now doing duty as tights. 
They were of a most choleric crimson, and 
as they had been worn by Jim-John when 
he was two years younger, they were quite 
properly entitled to be called tights. 

Exhibit B consisted of an Indian costume 
of white flannel—also once underwear — 
with fringe on the arms and legs; a hatchet 
and wooden knife covered with tin-foil. 

Exhibit C was made up of a false face, 
and a clown costume of loud calico. 

Jim-John got into the red tights and prac- 
tised on the trapeze until supper - time. 
There was a cast-off mattress beneath the 
trapeze, and on it he alighted often, more 
seared than hurt, only to arise and attempt 
again the mastery of some feat which 
seemed to come so naturally to Dud. Also 
he practised a good deal on his salute to 
the audience. 

After supper he made up a programme of 
the acts in his show. James Johnson Cor- 
bin’s name appeared but once—* death-defy- 
ing feats on the flying trapeze.” He could 
afford to be modest; moreover, he was not 
certain that he desired to defy death more 
than one time. But the star of the circus 
was “Signor Jefferson Carrick, pupil of the 
renowned Professor Cassalvo, who will eat 
glass as if it was apples.” 

Jim-John printed the programme in his 
most painstaking capitals, and put it under 
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when 
bec | . 


the dresser 
he went to 
But in the morn- 
ing, lo! he had 
thought of a most 
brilliant conclu- 
sion to “this 
colossal enter- 
tainment.” After 
various other 
feats the cireus 
was to end with 
he parachute leap 
from a lofty emi 
nence,” to wit 
though the pro 
gramme did not 
say so—the top of 
the barn. 

Jim-John went 
to school in a 
blaze of enthu 
siasm; sought out 
Dud—who did not 
wish to come, be- 
eause he was 
playing ball with 
the big boys, by 
virtue of his 
glass - eating, of 
which he had al- 
ready given a pri- 
vate exhibition. 
The superior youth 
looked at the 
show-bill, and ex- 
pressed his ap- 
proval. They set the date for the next 
Saturday but one, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon; and the last thing Dud said 
was, “ Now you advertise the thing.” 

The advertising began next day, by the 
simple process of dragging desirable patrons 
away from their games, showing the pro- 
gramme, and trying to exact a promise to 
attend. Jim-John’s spare time after school 
was spent in practising his death-defying 
feats. Then one day he tried the para- 
chute—not, however, from the peak of the 
barn roof, but from the gutter over the 
stable. The parachute was a big umbrella, 
and it stood the leap, although it did not 
seem to Jim-John that it broke his fall 
to any appreciable extent. He informed Dud 
at once of the trial, and described it as 
a success. 

“I jumped off the barn in the para- 
chute,” he said, “an’ it never hurt a bit.” 

Now Dud was fearless and somewhat 
vainglorious; he desired all the honors: 
so he at once declared his intention of 
making the leap at the circus. While 
this considerably relieved the mind of 
Jim-John, he felt a little guilty; but he 
kept silent thereafter on the subject of 
the parachute. 

The day of the cireus dawned bright and 
fair as any circus proprietor could wish— 
too fair, as it proved, for all Jim-John’s 
cherished hopes; for with that dawn the 
Evil One moved a woman, no less than 
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HAD COME TO TOWN 


Jim-John’s mother, to plan a visit to her 


north. 
and 
were to go 


the 


sister, 


seven-mile drive to 
Jim-John’s mother, Jim-John’s 
—oh, woe!—Jim-John himself, 
in the buggy. 

“ But, maw!” wailed the unfortunate cir- 
cus proprietor. “ What ‘ll they—what they 
go’n-a—think—when they git here—an’ find 
me gone?” 

His voice rose to a shriek of mingled fury 
and grief. 

“1 don’t care what they think!” snapped 
Jim-John’s mother. “You go right along 
and git into that buggy, or I'll whip you 
till you can’t set down!” 

It was no use now. Jim-John was van- 
quished. Fate was against him. The gods 
jeered at him. And as the buggy rolled out 
of the yard and started northward it was 
a crushed and broken-hearted boy who leaned 
and looked back at the corn-crib through a 
film of tears. 


sister, a 


He came on the school-ground early the 
next Monday morning; and no sooner had 
he crawled through the back fence than a 
howling mob rushed him off his feet. 

“ Here he is, Dud!” and “ Give it to him, 
Dud!” and similar cries rang about his 
startled ears; and then, unkindest cut of 
all, came Dud, and smote him so that 
Jim-John fell on his side, and Dud be- 
strode him. 

He did not cry: he was too enraged for 
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*'NUPFI"? HE GURGLED 


tears. The injustice—the terrible, flagrant 
injustice of it all drove away all thoughts 
but those of fury. 

“It wasn’t none uh 
ed, with his head 


hed 


“Let me up! 


my doin’!” he roar- 


between Dud’s knees. 


MAGAZINE. 


Dud raised his vie 
tim’s head for an in 
stant, and from that bat 
tered visage came a flood 
of explanation. 

* Aw, come off!” 
Signor Carrick. “ Yuh 
can’t give us none uh 
that. Makin’ a whok 
gang uv us walk ‘way 
out t? your house tuh 
a show, an’ then run 
nin’ off an’ givin’ us 
the laugh! Holle: 
‘nuff!” 

Jim-John’s head went 
down again as_ he 
struggled desperately 
to arise, 

* Holler ’nuff!” yelled 
the crowd, 

“ Tellin’ me all about 
yer ‘safe’ parachute,” 
went on Dud; “ an’ how 
you jumped off the barn 
in ut; an’ when I jump 
ed off, the derned thing 
turned inside out an’ 
nearly drove my legs up 
through my brains. Ah, 
yuh would, would yuh!” 

-this last through 
clenched teeth as Jim- 
John squirmed beneath 
his clutch. * Holler 
nuff!” 

Jim-John raised his 
head again. He looked 
all about him at the cir- 
cle of unsympathetic 
faces; again the fates 
were against him. 
came Dud’s voice, 


cried 


“Holler ’nuff!” 
and menacing. 

Jim-John thrust his face down into the 
grass; the scalding tears began to trickle 
down his nose. 

“Nuff!” he gurgled. 


shrill 





The Baby’s Eyes 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


ISTEN close, that 
~ Part of the secret 
Buried deep in the 


you may surprise 
sweet that lies 
baby’s eyes. 


Wise is the baby with eyes of brown, 
Clenching each little hand, 
Wrinkling its forehead into a 

Trying to understand. 
Sweetest and wisest in all the town, 
Thoughtful baby with eyes of brown. 


frown, 


Mischievous babe with the eyes of blue, 
Laughing at other folk, 
Planning and _ plotting 
through 
Some little baby joke. 


the whole day 


Laughing and happy and clever too, 
Mischievous baby with eyes of blue. 


Calm is the baby with eyes of gray, 
Dear little stay-at-home. 

Near to the mother in work and play— 
Never will care to roam. 

More of a comfort from day to day, 

Calm little baby with eyes of gray. 


Wilful the baby with eyes of black, 
Ruling us more and more. 

Sunbeams follow the storm-cloud’s 
Brighter than those before! 

Heart is fonder when smiles come 

Wilful baby with eyes of black. 


track 


back, 














A Street-car Incident 


‘ Tu 17 laugh of yours, I say again, 
Annoys me quite intensely!” 
‘You'd better cut your whiskers, then; 

They tickle me immensely!” 








The Mystery 


HE other night IL felt so queer 
Jus’ sitting on the floor, 





And Something whispered soft to m« 
‘You felt like this before.” 


And I said to the Something: 
“ Why, yes, I did, that’s so! 
\nd you came in the door with milk 


*Twas long and long ago.” 


And then the door did open, 
And nursey came and said, 

“ Drink up this little eup o’ milk 
Before you go to bed.” 


It made me feel so funny 
When nurse came in the door... . 
‘]°M glad my pussy cat is fat, instead of 
; ; lean and agile, 
When this came true before? or she’s a tortoise - shell. you know, and 
L. M. 8. tortoise-shell’s so fragile.” 


Now where was I, do you suppose, 





Havin’ to Wait 


BY EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


AVIN’ to wait is awful hard, 
When you've got to hurry, or else your 
pard 
Will go without you. 
You have to pout—you 
Just can’t wait 
‘Cause so are you—'n’ your head is dizzy 


‘cause “ Mother’s busy,” 


With gettin’ so mad, when Joe’s at the gate, 
For it’s awful hard, this havin’ to wait. 


One time she just said, “ Hush, my dear,” 

When I had to tell her, ’n’ make her hear, 

‘Cause things. weren’t stopping; 

An’ I got hopping 

When she wouldn’t listen to me at all 

‘Cause old Mrs. Smithers was there to call, 

‘N’ when I whispered into her ear, 

She just said, “There, there—hush, my 
dear.” 


"N’ when I just couldn’t wait any more, 

*N’ kicked ’n’ pounded my head on the floor, 

She said, “I wonder 

Who made such a blunder, 

And gave me this boy in the place of Jack 

| wish somebody would bring him back!” 

’N’ I shouted, “I 
would 

Lemme go this once I would be good.” 


am -Jack—so!—if you 


"N’ she 
shout, 

And pucker his lips to an ugly pout. 

This must be some other, 

Who hasn’t a mother 

Who loves her boy, and has feelings to hurt.” 

I just had to bury my face in her skirt. 

But—I don’t care!—when Joe’s at the gate, 

It’s awful hard—this havin’ to wait. 


said: “My boy doesn’t kick and 











Story without Words 











The Commercial 


“WW illie, 


you 


MOTHER. 
every spot 
WILLIE. 


you're 


make on the table-cloth.” 


“7 spose 


we can call that ten cents a dozen. 


Instinct 


getting so careless that I’m going to charge you a cent for 


Can’t we, mother?” 





The Twins 


twins—an’ my name’s Lucy 


WER E 


srown 


An’ her name’s Lulu; U'm called “ Lou,” 
An’ ever’body in *is town 
"Ey call my sister ’at name, too. 


An’ folks, ‘ey 
An’ we ist 


come to see us here, 

have th’ mostes’ fun 

‘Cause everbody say: “Oh dear! 
W’y, ’is one is th’ nuther one!” 


My papa sometimes look at me, 

An’ say, “ Well, Lulu, how you grow!” 
An’ nen I laugh, an’ nen, w’y, he 

Say goodness sakes! he’ll never know 
Which one is which. An’ nen I say 

No one can tell us twins apart 
‘Cause we're together anyway. 

An’ nen he holler, “ Bless your heart!” 


My mamma never gets us mixed; 

She always knows my twin fum me. 
An’ papa say she’s got us fixed 

Our clo’es, or hair, so’s she can see. 
But mamma hugs us bofe up tight 

An’ kisses us, an’ pats our curls, 
An’ says a muvver’s always wite 

An’ always knows her preshus girls. 


But nuther folks ’ey ist can’t tell— 
An’ oncet when Lulu clumb a tree 
An’ couldn’t hold, w’y, when she fell 
Th’ doctor thought ‘at she was me. 
Nen we all laugh, an’ he ist say 
It’s all in how th’ notions strike, 
“At bofe o’ us looks ist one way, 
But ’at I look th’ most alike! 
Wiieur D. Nessir. 


Giving Direct 


ITTLE Arthur was taken to church for 
the first time. His mother, knowing 
the child’s power of questioning, had tried 
to explain to him certain parts of the serv- 
ice—among others, the passing of the plate. 
The little boy slept during the sermon. 
Awakened by the first notes of the offertory, 
he watched with grave interest the dea- 
cons who were taking up the collection. 
When the time came he dropped his little 
coin into the plate with due solemnity. Just 
as the deacons were passing to the altar, he 
caught sight of a friend of his mother’s. 
Wild with delight at the importance of be- 
ing seen in church he called out: 
“Oh, Mrs. Ellis, I gave my penny to the 
Lord—that man over there with the bald 
head!” W. H. PHILLIPs. 
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“No, certainly 
not, Evelyn.” 

“ When you 
see a horse ain't 
you ‘fraid?”’ 

“ No, of course 
not.” 

“ When you 
see a dog ain't 


you ‘fraid?” 


“pel” - with 
emphasis. 

* When you 
see a bumblebec 


ain’t you ‘fraid?” 

* No!” with 
scorn. 

‘Ain’t you 
‘fraid when it 
thunders?” 

* No!” — with 
loud laughter. 
“Oh, you silly, 
silly child!” 

* Papa,” said 
Evelyn, solemnly, 
“ain’t you ‘fraid 
of nothin’ in the 
world but jest 
inamma ?”’ 

M. S. 
Princely Living 

ITTLE Karl, 

aged eight, 
was given an al- 
lowance of five 
cents a week, 
ind told to save 
a little. Recent 
ly he announced 





: . . to his tt) Tr 

The Clever Fox and the Oyster—A Fable a jer ert 
CLEVER Fox an Oyster found upon the beach at rest, au: 

Securely locked within its shell, and thus the thing addressed : ,. We Il, I 

“ A pleasant night, my dearest friend! I’m sure you'd like to hear haven't saved a 

My latest bit of poesy, so lend me, please, your ear.” cent ; [ know 

And then this wily Fox began, in droning tones and low, I've been a per- 


A stupid tale about a Mole and Tommy Rat, her beau. 

It seemed as though the tale would last until the day had dawned, 
And so the Oyster wearied grew, relaxed its jaws and yawned. 
A smile, benignant 

the cunning Fox had dined. 


A snap! A gurgle in the throat! 
An Oyster less was on the beach; 


Then never, never yawn, dear friends, whatever bores you meet 
For surely at the least a yawn is very indiscreet. 


A Poser 


VELYN is a very cowardly little girl. 
The world is so full of terrors for her, 
indeed, that her life is searcely worth the 
living. Her father, finding that sympathy 
only increased this unfortunate tendency, 
decided to have a serious talk with his lit 
tle daughter on the subject of her fool 
ish fears 
“ Papa,” she said at the close of his lee 
ture, “ when you see a cow ain't you “fraid?” 





ject fool, but, oh, 
mother, I’ve 
lived like a 


prince!” 


kind. 


Two ** Widders”’ 
HE pretty lit 
tle widow was 

being wheeled 

about Palm 

Beach by a colored attendant. Upon asking 

him if he was married he replied: 

“Well, miss, | was married, but I ain't 
now. You see, ma wife hadn't nothin’ to 
do but cook ma meals and wash ma clothes 
But she thought she could make more by 
herself, so she left me. So, you see, I ain't 
married no more. Are you married, miss?” 


“I'm a widow, Robert.” 

There was a silence, then: 

A widder pushin’ a widder!” 
AIMBE RUGGLES GREENE. 


“Hit Gi! 












